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Preface 


In our experience, the professional counselor all too often 
has the notion that his basic training in theoretical and experi- 
mental psychology is quite independent of the work in his 
Chosen specialty. Yet, because of a general concern to improve 
standards of counseling practice and because of the counselor’s 
direct access to data, he should be prepared to ask intelligent 
questions about the counseling process. Moreover, he should 
be equipped to seck answers. In this book, we contend that 
the psychologist who engages in counseling can be both practi- 
tioner and scientist-that he can contribute to knowledge 
while helping clients. 

Admittedly, few counselors are theorists in the strict sense 
of the term, but inevitably every counselor will bring to his 
work with clients certain assumptions. He will have some 
underlying rationale (vague and implicit though it may be) 
for what he does, some hunches about what different clients 
will do in different situations, and some general ideas about 
the counseling procedures that are apt to be effective. If he is 
to make claims for the efficacy of his practice, he must be will- 
ing to subject these ideas to empirical test. Only then can he 
begin to find out whether what he has done works and how it 
works. Only as the couselor makes communicable what he 
docs can his knowledge be imparted to others. 

This book begins with our argument for reconciling the 
dual roles of practicing counselor and researcher and proceeds 
to a short "guided tour" of current empirical and theoretical 
approaches to counseling. We do not insist upon the adoption 
of any particular approach to counseling. But we do urge the 
practicing counselor to make explicit his own assumptions and 
to use them in making verifiable predictions about the observa- 
ble behavior of clients and counselor. 
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To demonstrate our position, we show how one such ap- 
proach, a type of reinforcement theory, may be used as a basis 
for understanding and predicting client behavior. In our theo- 
retical structure, for example, to explain the apparent illogic in 
the actions of many clients, we have assumed that an irrelevant 
drive (anxiety) is operative. We are well aware of the need 
for more rigorous development of this and other assumptions 
in our theoretical structure. But we think that a rationale of 
client behavior and counselor procedure must be so explicitly 
stated that it can be modified on logical and empirical grounds. 

Before considering the application of our theoretical struc- 
ture in case studies, some relevant problems are considered. 
F'or instance, how are events in counseling related to a client's 
social learning prior to his initial contacts with the counsclor? 
How can the counselor use observation and inference to formu- 
late testable propositions about the events in counseling? How 
can a client's relationship with the counselor be initiated and 
continued, and how should a tentative program of action be 
set up? 

The several case studies in this book illustrate ways in which 
our present theoretical position can be used to order the obser- 
vations and inferences about a client, and to set up hypotheses 
concerning changes in his behavior associated with the stimu- 
lus conditions of counseling. The book concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the problems and the methodology involved in 
assessing changes in client behavior. 

Although the terms “counselor” and “counseling” are used 
throughout, we draw no hard and fast dividing lines between 
counselors and clinicians. The book should prove most useful 
as a text for the introductory course in counseling or as a sup- 
plementary text in clinical psychology. At this point the stu- 
dent in training is moving from the fundamental areas of 
psychology into his special field. Our task is that of helping 
him to apply his theoretical and experimental training to the 
new and practical problems with which he is confronted. In 
this connection, the book may also be used as a supplementary 
text in other psychology courses whose aim is to provide a 
transition from theory to its applications. Although our book 
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requires a background of psychological knowledge, its point of 
view will be helpful in the professional orientation of students 
in educational guidance courses. Ample reference material is 
furnished for the student who has had little formal training in 
psychology. Finally, those already in counseling may find in 
the formal learning model proposed here, together with its 
applications, an illustration of how their own conceptions can 
be made more rigorous and subject to empirical test. 

Beyond the credit given in later pages, we owe much to a 
number of co-workers. То Edward J. Shoben, Jr., who read and 
reviewed the entire manuscript, we are grateful for a number 
of helpful suggestions. We are also highly indebted to 
Francis P. Robinson, Leon Levy, Lila Corkland Siegel and 
Kathryn Hopwood for their constructive reviews of large por- 
tions of the book. Delos D. Wickens and Philburn Ratoosh 
were particularly helpful in—though not accountable for—the 
formulation of the theoretical structure. Julian B. Rotter, 
E. Н. Porter, Jr., Alvin Scodel, Robert D. Dugan, Donald S. 
Dunbar, Percy C. Reed, James E. Smith and Stanley Rubin 
helpfully criticized particular chapters. Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., 
deserves special thanks—not only for his help in reading por- 
tions of the manuscript, but for his support and encourage- 
ment of the entire task. To the many graduate students with 
whom we have exchanged ideas, we are very grateful. 

The tedious work of typing and retyping the manuscript 
has been performed by our generous and patient friends, 
Wanda Robinson, Ruth Bell, Muriel Siddall, Colleen Mess- 
more, Joann Raudebaugh, Esther Crabtree, and Catherine 
Miller. We also thank Dorothy Drake who carefully prepared 
the final draft of the manuscript. 

Among the colleagues who stimulated our thinking about 
the book, Leonard I. Schneider was most helpful in its plan- 
ning. Finally, without the prodding and encouragement of 
Milton E. Hahn, we should never have got started at all! 


Н. B. P. 
Columbus, Ohio P. N. P. 
February, 1954 
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COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


СНАРТЕК 1 


Introduction: The Dual Roles of Practitioner 
and Scientist 


Tur неко of this book is an actor called a client, so labeled 
because he seeks professional help in resolving his needs. A 
professional worker to whom he may go for help is known as 
a counselor or counseling psychologist, and a process by which 
help is given, referred to as counseling. Here client and coun- 
sclor interact in an interview or series of interviews. The inter- 
action is private, e.g., not open to public scrutiny or review, 
and the function of the interaction is to help the client change 
his behavior so that he may obtain a satisfactory resolution of 
his needs. We speak of “a process” because there are many 
possible ways of helping clients, and we shall be concerned 
chiefly with the counseling interview. We speak of “а worker" 
because there are numerous kinds of persons (professional and 
unprofessional) to whom the client may turn for help (see 
Steiner, 1945). We can hardly be more precise in our defini- 
tions. No less a group than the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Intraprofessional Relationships (1951, 
p. 92) has lumped together all psychotherapies under the term 
“counseling” as a psychological function. As will be apparent 
in the later portion of this chapter, however, we do take for 
granted that counselors and other psychologists will have had in 
their training “a common core of theory, concepts and research 
design and methods” (ibid., p. 93). Supporting our own delib- 
erate avoidance of more explicit definition is Wrenn’s 
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(1954) * assertion that "counseling is far from being inte- 
grated" at the present time. 


SoME ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS 


The present amorphous state of counseling as a profession 
becomes understandable if we examine its antecedents in the 
American culture? Much of the impetus for professional 
counseling service has come out of the institution of American 
education. Here the masses were to be educated, yet individ- 
ual differences had to be recognized and attended to. To com- 
plicate matters, the whole individual had to be dealt with—this 
implied the stimulation of social-emotional as well as intellec- 
tual development. A premium was put upon training for voca- 
tional success. With such emphases, the out-of-class behavior 
of a student became cause for concern and supervision. It 
was no accident that this coincided with a national stereotype 
of the “well-adjusted” person as “extroverted” and “outgoing” 
in his interpersonal relationships. And only recently this 
American premium upon “outer-directedness”—a conformity 
to group demands and pressures at the expense of “inner 
needs"—has been identified as a source of personal conflict 
(Fromm, 1947; Riesman, 1950). In this complex social struc- 
ture, the role of the “guidance” or “student personnel worker” 
began to be defined as that of helping the student to “person- 
alize” his educational experiences. 

But other kinds of pressures were operative. One of these 
was the pressure upon counselors to become professional 
workers. Wrenn (1949) and Darley (1949) have nicely iden- 
tified this struggle as a sociological phenomenon. To be a 
professional counselor, one had to have an organized body of 
knowledge; one had to have “scarification rites" for the novices 
to undergo, and one needed proper status symbols with which 


А We are grateful to Dr. Wrenn for making available to us in advance 
of its publication his chapter on “counseling methods,” in Volume 5 of the 
Annual Review of Psychology. 

„2 See, for example, Williamson and Darley (1937), Paterson (1938), 
Williamson (1939; 1950), Rogers (1942), Warters (1946), Watson( 1949), 
Wrenn (1949), Darley (1949), Brayfield (1949), Hahn and MacLean 
(1950), Robinson (1950), Blum and Balinsky (1951). 
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to identify the professional in-group. An important symbol 
was the counselor's identification as a professional psychologist, 
but this meant he had to pay for the privilege by taking an 
increasing number of psychology courses. This story is told in 
Hahn and MacLean (1950), and we note with interest the 
status-conferring character of various levels of training, cul- 
minating in a doctor's degree, and professional certification in 
the form of a diploma. 

It has been the counselor's increasing identification as a 
professional psychologist that has led him to adopt for his own 
two important emphases in American social science. One of 
these is a behavioristic outlook, characterized by a rejection of 
instinctual determinism and an emphasis upon the study of 
modifiable behavior. This has fitted in nicely with the general 
public’s expectations that the counselor teach his clients how 
to get along with people and to find the proper job. 

The counselor’s identification as a psychologist has fitted in 
with another set of American attitudes, emphasized in its social 
Science: expediency and pragmatism. From both the general 
public and the counselor's professional colleagues have come 
pressures to answer such questions as “Does it work?” “How 
does it work?” “How can we do the job most economically 
and efficiently?” “Сап we make the job more efficient by using 
mass production methods?" Although we shall return in the 
next section to these practical and scientific demands upon 
the counselor, we note them here as having an important bear- 
ing upon what the American counselor does and how he 

oes it. 


In addition to these general antecedents to the development 


of counseling as a profession, we can point to two specific sets 
of antecedents which have defined particular jobs to be per- 
formed. One of these was the educational-vocational guidance 
movement. This was given considerable impetus by the men- 
tal testing movement, a practical application of the study of 
individual differences. The method of analysis was primarily 
cross-sectional in that a comparison of one person with speci- 
fied groups of other persons was entailed. If individuals could 
be differentiated in terms of their performances on particular 
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tests, and if people in particular kinds of jobs behaved differ- 
ently from those in other jobs, it was possible to use tests as a 
means of predicting for what kind of job a person was best 
fitted. This was a way in which the counselor, sorely over- 
loaded in any event, could use mass production methods to 
meet individual needs. It is not surprising that the vocational 
counselor function should have emerged in secondary school, 
college, and industrial settings. 

A radically different set of antecedent conditions led to the 
development of the mental hygiene movement. Here the 
emphasis was upon child growth and development. Consider- 
able importance was attached to longitudinal studies of indi- 
vidual development; analysis was in terms of changes within 
the unique individual. The concern of the child guidance 
worker was the identification, and later the prevention, of seri- 
ous emotional disturbance; an orthogenic approach, involving 
cooperation with other professionals, such as physicians, nurses 
and social workers, was fostered. The mental hygiene move- 
ment, in contrast to the educational and vocational guidance 
movement, drew heavily upon the study of “dynamic” (moti- 
vational) factors in personality development and social be- 
havior. Again, it is not surprising to find this function emerging 
in elementary schools, child guidance clinics, social welfare 
agencies, and hospital settings. 

Out of all of this confusion, a gencric counseling function 
has begun to emerge as a psychological service. Although there 
is still some confusion as to whether counseling is to be con- 
ceived as a role that any person can play, emphasis within the 
profession of psychology has been centered upon its definition 
as a profession. Within the past several years, workers called 
clinical psychologists have taken an important step in defining 
training standards (Raimy, et al., 1950); persons called coun- 
seling psychologists have taken similar steps to define standards 
of training at the subdoctoral (Bordin, et al., 1951) and doc- 
toral levels (Bordin, Robinson, et al., 1952). There is con- 
siderable overlap in function between the two groups. 

_And so, without invoking a qualitative distinction between 
clinical and counseling psychology, we have written this book 
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about clients, counselors, and counseling. Our frame of refer- 
ence will now be described. 


Tur DuaL Rorzs or PRACTITIONER AND SCIENTIST Ë 


In counseling and clinical psychology, as in other profes- 
sions concerned with helping people to behave differently, a 
dilemma exists. Seemingly, one cannot be at the same time 
both practitioner and scientist in working with a client. The 
scientist, like his prototype ^Arrowsmith," is conceived as seek- 
ing information about how people behave under varying con- 
ditions, even to the point of deliberately withholding help from 
some of those who seek and need it. The practitioner is said 
to have the immediate problem of doing something for the 
people who seek his help, even though this necessitates action 
on the basis of limited and inaccurate knowledge. These roles 
can be reconciled, although this is not easily achieved. In view 
of our disconcerting ignorance about human behavior, the 
counselor is not to be blamed for taking one or the other 


position. 


The Counselor as Practitioner 


Let us examine this seeming duality of roles which the coun- 
selor is asked to play. First, let us look at him in his role as 
practitioner. Here his personal interests and motivations are 
relevant, Whatever the underlying dynamics, the majority of 
practicing counselors today seem to want to help other people, 
and the interests of these counselors probably center on hu- 
manitarian or social service activities. In our experience, at 
least, this is a primary characteristic of persons who choose to 
become counselors and continue in this work. i 

The practicing counselor seems typically to be preoccupied 
with “real life” as distinguished from “theoretical” or labora- 
tory problems. His job has been typed as one which places a 
premium upon “social” rather than “abstract intelligence. 
That is, we think of him as one who 1s able to get along well 


з This section is adapted from ап address by H. B. Pepinsky to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Chapter of Psi Chi, January 7, 1952. 
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with other people and to be socially sensitive in his responses 
to his clients. 

In addition to the practitioner-counselor’s seemingly char- 
acteristic interest and motivational patterns, there are practical 
limitations upon the counseling situation itself that serve to 
direct and limit his behavior. His is, after all, a service function 
in which his primary responsibility is to help his client. Beyond 
this, he is responsible for his actions to his agency and to the 
community served by the agency. This becomes a budgetary 
consideration, even if the personal motivation to help others is 
not present. Unless the counselor has а heavy research subsidy 
—and this is atypical—he must answer to his administrators 
about the service he is rendering. 

Although such decisions may be extrascientific, the coun- 
selor is confronted by the necessity for making value judgments 
in his work. Here he is bound by professional and other social 
ties (e.g., his own social class identification) to a set of ethical 
prescriptions and proscriptions. A sct of value judgments de- 
fines the boundaries of what he can and cannot do in his 
relationships with clients. Much of this appears to result from 
the socially determined and irrational system of sentiments 
and beliefs around which a profession is organized. Extra- 
professional Social pressures also enter in; for cxample, the 
counselor is not supposed to violate the social taboos of his 
community in his counseling relationships. Thus we see the 
counselor bound in his role of practitioner by a set of cthical 
restrictions, ranging from the superficial “thou shalt not’s” 
dictated by professional custom to private morality. At the 
level of custom, he isn’t supposed to talk very much; at the 
level of morality, he isn’t supposed to sleep with his clients. 
Value judgments also enter into the counsclor's decision of 
how to help his client. Even the notion that a client should be 
helped to help himself rests on an elaborate system of social 
values held by the counselor. 

Still another limitation upon the counscling situation faced 
by the counsclor in his role as practitioner is the necessity for 
making decisions and taking action on the basis of inadequate 
or incomplete data. He cannot avoid conforming to the de- 
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mands of, and being limited by, the situation in which he 
works and over which he may have little control. Because he 
works in a particular college or community setting, his contacts 
may be restricted to a narrow segment of the population in his 
Society. Clients may come exclusively from upper or lower 
level income groups; the kind and range of client problems may 
be extremely limited. His heavy case load may leave the coun- 
selor little time to meet his own requirements for professional 
competency. Budgetary limitations upon staff and facilities 
are severe handicaps to thoughtful and intensive case work, 
Such limitations being the rule rather than the exception in 
present-day counscling agencies. Not the least of the symp- 
toms of inadequate budgetary allocations is reflected in the 
limited training and experience of counselors who can be hired 
at existing wage scales. . 

Thus, not only because of personal motivations, but because 
of situational pressures upon him, the counselor plays a role as 
practitioner that is "practical" and "applied." 


The Counselor as Scientist 

As a psychologist, however, the counselor also is expected 
to play the role of scientist. Indeed, this seems to be an impor- 
tant line of demarcation between the counseling psychologist 
and the social worker who counsels with other people. The 
latter has had training and experience primarily in the art of 
helping other people; he is apt to eschew research. The coun- 
seling psychologist, on the other hand, has had training and 
€xperience in the observational-experimental method. In order 
to cope with the rites of passage into his profession, the psy- 
chological trainee who wishes to become a counselor must have 
at least some “abstract” or “theoretical” interest. Part of his 
Motivation, then, is to discover the “what” and “how” of 
human behavior. We may expect him to be preoccupied in 
some measure with conceptualization. Along the way, he has 
been exposed to literature which deals with the testing of 
Meaningful hypotheses by attempts to isolate and manipulate 
behavior variables under controlled conditions, and with at- 
tempts at generalizing from data to behavior theory. At 
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least he is made aware that the scientist is one who places a 
premium upon the stereotype of abstract intelligence. 

But the scientist places requirements upon the counseling 
situation which are apt to be irritably brushed aside by the 
practicing counselor. For example, the scientist may ask for 
operational definition of such terms as “interest” or "adjust- 
ment," which are commonplace to the counsclor in his role 
as practitioner, but which are not easily pinned down. The 
scientist asks other embarrassing questions, such as “What is 
the counselor trying to do?" The practitioner, who is typically 
embroiled in technique and procedure, finds himself hard put 
to answer. 

The scientist requires of the counseling situation that it 
yield hypotheses which are testable now or in principle. He 
asks that procedures be made explicit so that hypotheses can 
be tested with Specified, available techniques or so that hy- 
potheses can be tested when techniques are available. То 
illustrate this point, we commonly talk about "relationship" 
as a variable in counseling, yet this term seldom is defined so 
that it could be used by the scientist as an experimental vari- 
able. Fiedler's (19503; 1950b, 1951a, 1951b) work on “the 
ideal therapeutic relationship," although challenging, utilizes 
à construct which is highly ambiguous when contrasted with 
others, such as "stimulus," “Percept,” or “bit.” 


On top of all this, he calls for a limitation of decision and 
action. What the counselor does must be formulated as a 
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testable hypothesis, it must be submitted to crucial test by 
means of a carefully designed experiment, and the experiment 
must be replicated. Nothing must be done with clients in 
routine practice, the scientist says with irritating calm, until 
these requirements are met. When asked by the practitioner 
what he would do about the hordes of clients who are pound- 
ing at the counselor's door and whose cases demand immedi- 
ate decision and action, the scientist replies that he would do 
nothing unless he could have more evidence than is now avail- 


able to him. 


Reconciling the Dual Roles 


Pressures upon the counselor to play the roles of both practi- 
tioner and scientist pose a serious dilemma. Seemingly, these 
roles are incompatible in the interests, motivations, and abili- 
ties that each demands. There is an apparent incompatibility 
between practical limitations upon the counseling situation 
and the scientists requirements of it. And, even with a com- 
mon core of psychological training, differences are still to be 
found in the training and experience of the practitioner and 
the scientist. 

In spite of this seeming divergence, there is an argument for 
reconciling the dual roles of practitioner and scientist. The 
American Psychological Association's Committee on the Train- 
ing of Clinical Psychologists (1950) makes this explicit in 
recommending an integration of theoretical-experimental sub- 
ject matter and supervised field experiences for clinical trainees. 
Similar recommendations were made in the Michigan Confer- 
ence report on The Training of Psychological Counselors 
(Bordin, et al., 1951), and in the report on doctoral training 
by the Committee on Counselor Training of the APA’s Divi- 
sion of Counseling Psychology (Bordin, Robinson, et al., 
1952). These reports imply that a gap has occurred in much of 
our previous counselor training activity. The student has 
learned about systems and experiments in “fundamental 
courses, and then he has shut books and mind and moved on 
to “applied” courses and field experiences. Today, our major 
training institutions seem to be moving in the direction of 
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selecting potential practitioner-scientists for the clinical areas, 
and curricula are slowly being revised to combine in the same 
course theoretical-experimental knowledge with practical 
application. 

This seems reasonable if we examine the common interest 
of practitioner and scientist in understanding, predicting, and 
manipulating * client behavior. Each can take satisfaction 
from the opportunity provided by the clinical setting for per- 
forming his professional function. The practitioner is given 
access to clients for the purposes of diagnosis and treatment.’ 
The scientist is given access to subjects under conditions in 
which observation, control, and manipulation are made теја- 
tively possible. Both scientist and practitioner are secking 
answers to questions about client behavior, such as “What is 
happening?" “How does it happen?" And both seck answers 
to questions about counselor behavior, such as “Does it work?” 
“How does it work?” The practitioner asks these questions 
because he is under obligation to justify his service function so 
as to obtain financial support. The scientist tries to answer 
these questions, because he is interested in testing his theoreti- 
cal formulations against empirical data. 

Finally, as a matter of common interest, both seek entree 
to professional employment. As practitioner and scientist, the 
counselor can provide a unique function not performed by 
such persons as the teacher or the social worker. As the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association strengthens its power to certify 
professional competency, and as its affiliated state organiza- 
tions are able to promote the licensed practice of psychology, 
the counselor may find himself severely restricted in employ- 
ment opportunities unless he can perform these dual functions. 


* “Manipulation” is here used in the sense that the counseling situation 
provides a set of stimulus conditions which can be varied by the counselor. 
Even a passive therapy may be thus construed. In this context, Butler (1952) 


has contrasted the effects upon client behavior of psychoanalysis and client- 
centered therapy. | 


5 The terms "manipulation" and "diagnosis" 


of self by the client, and to diagnose in that he 
client toward "self-actualization? (see Hogan, 1949; Rogers, 1951) 
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This trend is reflected in the membership requirements of the 
present divisions of Clinical and Counseling Psychology. The 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology de- 
mands research conversance and practitioner skills as part of its 
certification program for clinical, counseling, and industrial 
psychologists (1948). 

Just as the scientist and practitioner have common interests, 
they also have common functions. Two assumptions are made 
here: (1) that the counselor can function in ways that are sci- 
entifically meaningful and socially useful (Selltiz and Cook, 
1948), and a corollary, that the counselor can apply scien- 
tifically derived methods in his work as practitioner; and (2) 
that the client can learn to modify his behavior. 

What are some of the functions of the counselor as scien- 
tist and practitioner? One is a continuous use throughout the 
counseling process of observation and inference. Observation 
of the client's behavior, in any empirical system, is the basis 
of inferences drawn about him. It may be general observation 
about the American culture, of the subcultures from which 
clients come to the agency, or data about the behavior of pre- 
vious clients. It may be specific observation of the client him- 
self, leading to inferences about his present behavior and about 
Conditions antecedent to counseling which have seemed to 
influence his learning of present habits. . 

For example, a counselor may observe that a client's hands 
Shake when he sccks to light a cigarette, that the client shifts 
often in his chair, and that he speaks rapidly and in a high- 
pitched voice. From this, the counselor might infer that the 
client is “tense,” and the counselor could use this inference of 
tension not only to integrate the above observations but to 
account for other behavior. 

Observations and inferences explicitly stated may be 
Checked with other qualified observers who may or may not 
agree. In his roles as practitioner and scientist, the counselor is 
Viewed as maintaining open and frequent contact with his pro- 
fessional colleagues for the purpose of supervising and being 
Supervised, of checking and being checked. Through this proc- 
ess the counselor can correct his individual biases against the 
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judgments of his colleagues, in individual consultations and in 
informal staff conferences. 

А second major function of the scientist-practitioner is the 
assessment of behavior changes in a client during and after 
counseling. The counselor in the combined roles has a general 
theoretical orientation to human behavior which he can draw 
upon to organize and account for the behavior of a particular 
client—prior to, during, and after counseling. Not only the 
counselor's attempts to explain how the client behaves (infer- 
ences), but the counselor's manipulations of the counseling 
situation can follow deductively from his theoretical orienta- 
tion in the form of testable hypotheses about the relationships 
between defined stimulus conditions and client behavior. 

The counselor may content himself with checking his pre- 
dictions against the future behavior of clients. To provide 
more crucial tests of his hypotheses, he may perform experi- 
ments with groups of clients, in which relevant conditions of 
counseling are systematically varied. Or he may go still further 
in seeking to establish behavioral laws through his counseling 
research. Such lawful relationships, in turn, could be used as 
postulates from which the counselor-scientist could systemati- 
cally derive a set of theorems about client behavior? As prac- 
titioner, the counselor can use such findings to perform his 
task with more economy and validity. 


A Frame or REFERENCE FOR Tuts Воок 


The remainder of this book contains in greater detail a 
description of how the practitioner and scientist functions can 
be performed together. Counseling is approached as a situa- 
tion in which a client is helped to acquire a greater range and 
flexibility of responses than had been available to him in mect- 
ing new situations. It is assumed that much of a client's 
response characteristics have been acquired in previous social 

^ That this is possible is shown in the ex 
by the Chicago Counseling Center group (Gordon, Grummon, Rogers, and 
Seeman, 1952; Seeman and Raskin, 1953) who use the counseling process as 
the core of their observations of client behavior. Rogers’ (1951, pp. 481-533) 


propositions growing out of this research, provide a definite and courageous 
lead in this direction. 


tensive programmatic research 
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situations, and that he can learn to change such behavior in the 
process of being counseled. 

We have chosen a particular learning approach to provide 
the beginnings of an integrating theoretical structure in which 
counseling and its outcomes for the client can be better under- 
stood. In this framework, observations and inferences about 
the client provide communicable operations used to test deduc- 
tions from the theoretical structure. Some of these deductions 
are given in chapters on the counseling process, and a final 
chapter on assessment discusses relationships between client 
learning which takes place during this process and client 
behavior subsequent to counseling. 

Much of the material that follows has been written out of 
high hopes rather than documented knowledge. Ours is only 
one of many possible ways to seek answers to the vexing ques- 
tions which center on what counseling does for a client and 


how it works. 


CHAPTER 2 


Importance of Theory in Counseling 


А QUESTION that is often asked by students of the counseling 
process goes something like this: “When you are sitting there 
talking with a client about his problems, and he says some- 
thing and you say something—do you really have time to think 
over the implications of what both of you are doing? In other 
words, while you may attach significance to counseling, activ- 
ity after it has taken place (in listening to recordings, reading 
typescripts, or reviewing interview Summaries), you can't do 
anything about the client-counselor interaction at the time it 
occurs. So why bother to be theoretical about all this?" 

Even though we may not yet be able to control our own 
actions (to say nothing of the client's!) in counseling inter- 
views, it would be helpful, if we could establish that there were 
orderly and predictable Sequences of counselor and client 
behavior. There is some evidence to suggest that counsclors, 
as well as clients, can learn to modify their behavior in the 
counseling situation. One study showed that counselors-in- 
training could be taught within six wecks to be morc "non- 
directive" in their Tesponses to client statements (Blocksma’s 
study, reported in Rogers, 1951, pp. 452-462). In this book, 
we shall be guided by the proposition that counselors can learn 
to modify their counseling behavior. A second guiding propo- 
sition is that the training of counselors can proceed most eco- 
nomically and relevantly in the framework of an explicitly 
stated theoretical structure that can explain how clients (and 
counselors) behave. This chapter deals with the role which 
theory might play in organizing and accounting for the data 

16 
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of client behavior and reviews two of the current, systematic 
approaches to counseling. 


Tue IMPonTANCE OF THEORETICAL APPROACHES 
IN WorKING WITH CLIENTS 


In discussing the importance of a theoretical structure to 
guide a counselor’s activities with a client, it should be kept in 
mind that we are not able to define and prescribe a set of 
explicit operations to be performed. We are even less able to 
assert with confidence what the client will do. The ensuing 
discussion about theory in counseling, and the approach we 
propose in Chapter 4, are part of a long range view of how a 
theoretical approach might be helpful. 

A brief glance at the place of theory in modern science pro- 
vides some basis for our hopes. In this context, theory has two 
Major components: the one experiential, the other formal. On 
the one hand, the scientist attempts to report his experiences 
in such a way that his observations ‘are communicable and 
repeatable. What occurs is described as faithfully and as 
clearly as the scientist is able. On the other hand, the scientist 
restlessly seeks to explain what occurs in terms of how and why 
it occurs. Thus, he could observe and describe such a phenom- 
enon as the transmission of light and could begin to explain it 
in terms of the movement of either particles or waves. The 
“particles” or “waves” were hypothetical events only; they were 
created by the scientist to account for what he had been able to 
Observe and record. These hypothetical events in turn were 
part of a larger explanatory structure that had a possible but 
not a necessary relationship to what was actually observed. 
Deductions from the formal, explanatory structure could be 
made in the form of predicted observations. The relationship 
between what had been predicted and what occurred led to a 
revision of the particular theory espoused. Because these the- 
Ories were approximations, only, of the “actual world,” suc- 
cessive refinements of the explanatory structure were inevita- 
ble. At one time the wave proponents were in the ascendancy; 
at another time, the particle proponents. Now a further revi- 
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sion of the explanatory structure has led to the development of 
a combined wave-particle theory. It is possible that this theory, 
too, will be revised as new observations fail to confirm deduc- 
tions from it. This kind of marriage between formal explana- 
tory and experiential statements has helped mankind to dis- 
cover and even to create a world beyond the wildest dreams of 
earlier, speculative philosophers, who failed to reconcile the 
theoretical with the observed (Reichenbach, 1950). 

The job of the scientist, then, is to use theory to create a 
"possible world" (Sellars, 1949) which he then checks against 
the observable world. By a series of approximations and cor- 
rections, he is able to make an increasingly better fit of “possi- 
ble” and “actual” worlds. Thus the scientist not only observes 
and infers, but he uses these observations and inferences to 
create an explanatory structure, from which he is able, with 
varying success, to deduce what will happen in other situa- 
tions and at other times. In their most precise form, such 
statements take the form of mathematico-deductive theorems 
in which the complex and indirect relationships among obser- 
vations can be closely approximated. In turn, he tests his 
deductions on new observations. 

Thus he restricts himself to questions which conceivably 
could be answered by reference to the observable world even 
if appropriate techniques are not immediately available. 
Finally, although he deals in mathematically exact propositions 
at the loftiest pinnacle of theory building, he makes no prom- 
ise that there will be a one-to-one correspondence between 
what he says will happen and what does happen. He antici- 
pates new events with varying accuracy, but always he is less 
than certain in his predictions. It is these two characteristics 
of theory building: willingness to verify through observation 
and to deal in probabilities (rather than certainties) that 
distinguish the modern scientist from his “speculative” 
counterparts. 

Adequate theory of human behavior has been slow to 
develop. Students appear to have been concerned for count- 
less centuries with the “why” of human existence and action. 
Our heritage of knowledge about mankind is a mixed blessing 
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in that the behavior scientist has had to busy himself at the 
task of separating plausible myth from the facts provided by 
empirical and experimental investigation (e.g, Paterson, 
1930, Steiner, 1945). Even today, discourse on human behavior 
abounds in fanciful speculation, made dangerous by the con- 
viction with which it is promoted. Among behavior scientists 
themselves many an acid remark has been made because of a 
failure in communication in connection with the term “be- 
havior” (cf. Pratt, 1939). Available rigorous theoretical sys- 
tems—for example, Hull’s (1943, 1952) theoretical approach 
to learning, or Ellson’s (1949) analogue of the servomecha- 
nism—were designed to account for restricted sets of events. 
Our descendents, as Murphy (1947, p. 927) states in his ele- 
gant prose, may well discover "the puerile insufficiency of all 
that present-day science can offer" In this vein, Skinner 
(1950) and Koch (1951) have expressed doubt about our 
right to label as theory any extant system of knowledge of 
human behavior. For all its limitations, however, the current 
emphasis on theoretical approaches has been usefully integra- 
tive in establishing the possibility of meaningful relationships 
among hitherto divergent areas of inquiry. As a result, we 
are probably better able to gauge the extent of our knowledge 
(and our ignorance) of human behavior. ў k 
Theoretical approaches, which have the function of organiz- 
ing and accounting for the behavior of clients, can serve as 
useful guides to counselor activities with clients. As in the 
broad field of scientific endeavor, or behavior science in par- 
ticular, a theoretical approach to the behavior of clients calls 
for conceptual rigor. Operations which define such observable 
events as "client responses" or such inferred (hypothetical) 
events as "client motives" must be made explicit. Each of 
these constructs, e.g., responses or motives, must be shown to 
have functional relationships with other constructs. Func- 
3 i is i i recent books on “a general 
Soy d e ли carl Seis 195 1 ја conceptions of the biosocial 
Organism in his culture (Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider, 1953; Murphy, 


1947), on varied approaches to psychological theory (Marx, 1951), and on 
the PE. of yere вагу to clinical theory and practice (Dollard 


and Miller, 1950; Mowrer, 1950; 1953). 
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tional relationship implies that known variation in one class 
of events can be used to predict variation in another class of 
events. 

Unfortunately, direct, one-to-one relationships among 
observable events are rarely established for human organisms. 
For example, the hypothesis of a reflex arc might be used to 
account for leg movement which is supposed to accompany a 
particular kind of tap on the knee. Yet the response of the 
human organism to this external stimulus is by no means 
invariant (see Meyer, 1953). Far less correspondence can be 
observed between the stimuli of a counselor’s remarks and 
the responses of a client in the counseling situation. For this 
reason, intervening, internal states of affairs, such as "concept 
of self,” "perception," or “motives” are often inferred. In this 
way, a more plausible account can be given of the relations 
between observable events, e.g., verbal behavior of counselor 
and client. By means of the relatedness that can be established 
among causal chains of observed and inferred events. a concep- 
tual "possible" world is created from which deductions can 
be made to the world of observable events. These deductions 
are made in the form of hypotheses about the relations 
between observable antecedent conditions and observable 
responses of clients. 

The more precisely we can state our theoretical deductions 
to account for the relatedness of antecedent conditions to cli- 
ent responses, the more explicitly we can state how much we 
know and how ignorant we are about what a client does and 
how he does it. Thus we hope for precise definition and quan- 
tification of the constructs in our system of knowledge about 
him, and we demand that the relationships among constructs 
be similarly defined and quantified. We ask, further, that 
deductions growing out of our theoretical structure be stated 
in the form of testable (or potentially testable) hypotheses. 
And we urge, in our experimental studies of clients, that unam- 
biguous tests be made of the hypotheses we have formulated 
(cf. Shaffer, 1947), 

Why all this trouble? Because the counselor seeks for gen- 
eralizations that will enable him to account for a wide range 0 
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client actions, and that can serve as guides in his attempts 
to help clients modify previously established modes of be- 
havior. These are very practical concerns. If the counselor 
cannot profit from previous experiences with clients, if each 
client in turn presents completely new and hitherto unsolved 
problems, the counselor has little argument for his status as a 
professional specialist in human affairs and against that of the 
quack or the zealot. 

It may seem that this argument for the building of general- 
izations about client behavior does violence to the need of 
understanding and predicting the behavior of a particular indi- 
vidual. Allport (1937, 1942), for example, has been widely 
credited with the proposal that psychology reject the secking 
of general laws—nomothetic approach—in favor of studying 
particular individuals and events—idiographic approach. As is 
frequently the case, however, misreading has created an issue 
where none seems to have been intended. Referring to the dis- 
tinction originally proposed by the philosopher Windelband, 
Allport states, “The dichotomy, however, is too sharp: it 
requires a psychology divided against itself” (1937, p. 22). To 
Allport, the studv of the individual was a legitimate part of 
Scientific enterprise, and it was thus he argued for the study of 
personal documents (1942). But, he said: 

The psychologist, while studying the individual case, is 
never content until he himself has made appropriate generali- 
zations. The gencralizations are not, or should. not be, con- 
cerned only with the operations of an hypothetical “average” 
mind. Their aim is rather to state explicitly the principles by 
virtue of which unique personalities are created by nature and 
understood by men. (1937, p. 61.) 

We have let Dr. Allport speak for himself. He seems to have 
been misunderstood and misintepreted. | | | 

There will not be general agreement with the preceding dis- 
cussion of the importance of theory in working. with clients. 
Some will feel that we have not gone far enough in prescribing 
a rigorous scientific attack upon the problems of counseling; 
others will feel that we have sinned in violating the mystical 
sanctity of the client-counselor relationship. Nevertheless, an 
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orderliness can be discerned in the current approaches to the 
practice of counseling.. The next section contains a discussion 
of these. 


Some CunnENT SYSTEMATIC APPROACHES 
TO COUNSELING 


A perusal of contemporary American publications suggests 
that it is possible to distinguish among at least five major sys- 
tematic approaches to counseling. These are differentiated in 
terms of developmental background, underlying assumptions, 
and present emphases. Any classification scheme of this sort 
is apt to be a disarming oversimplification of the facts, a con- 
venient mnemonic device, and a source of distorted perception. 
Our justification for using such a scheme is to typify apparent 
differences in rationale and procedure among counselors. The 
major approaches, as we see them, are the trait-and-factor- 
centered, the communications, the self-theory, the psychoana- 


lytic, and the neobehavioral. In this chapter, the first two ap- 
proaches will be discussed. 


The Trait-and-Factor-Centered Approach 


Earty DrvELoPMENT. This approach to counseling has а 
long and honorable history in the psychology of individual dif- 
ferences. Here the assumption is made that human behavior 
can be ordered and measured along continua of defined traits 
or factors. For a large group of counseling psychologists, the 
mental testing movement, which flourished after World 
War I, had a profound influence. As discussed in Chapter 1, 
this useful by-product of the individual difference researches 
merged nicely into the expanding vocational guidance move- 
ment. And when a national depression helped create an em- 
ployer’s market in the 1930’s, such large-scale investigations as 
the Maryland study (Bell, 1938; see also Bell, 1940) and the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute studies (e.g. 
Darley, Paterson, and Peterson, 1933; Paterson, 1934; Dvorak, 
1935) demonstrated the need for and the practicality of match- 
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ing men and jobs. It is understandable, therefore, that a “sci- 
entific" program of selection and guidance (Paterson, 1938) 
should have reached a high point of development in this 
period. Then, with the outbreak of World War II, the im- 
portance of problems of selection and classification was accen- 
tuated, because a military organization of unprecedented size 
had to be assembled and maintained. The studies that ema- 
nated from the Armed Forces research programs further dem- 
onstrated the utility of the "common traits" approach. By the 
end of World War II, Congress had passed Public Laws 16 
and 346, which dealt with the selection and training of return- 
ing veterans. Millions of men had to be absorbed into civilian 
life, and once more a "scientific" program of vocational guid- 
ance was put to the test. In the Veterans’ Administration, as 
in the military, this mass-production guidance program was 
handicapped by a lack of adequately trained counseling per- 
sonnel. Today, however, many of our organized community 
and college counseling centers owe their existence to initial 
subsidy by the Veterans’ Administration (Dreese, 1949). 
Characteristic of this counseling approach is an emphasis 
upon differential diagnosis in the treatment of individual cli- 
ents. The initial concern was with man and job analysis and 
the matching of men and jobs. Following closely upon the 
Minnesota ESRI studies, came the volume Student Guidance 
Techniques (Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson, 1938), 
and soon thereafter the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
(Paterson, Gerken, and Hahn, 1941). Bingham’s Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing (1937) was a further illustration of the 
application of individual difference research methods to coun-. 
seling. Testing approaches were grouped in terms of aptitudes, 
interests, and achievement; and their application to manual 
Occupations, skilled trades, clerical occupations, and professions 
was discussed. Stage 1, in the development of this approach, 
then, was characterized by a concern with measurable attri- 
butes of clients, such as aptitudes, abilities, interest, attitudes, 
and “personality,” as predictors of educational and vocational 


Success, 
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DrrrenENTIAL Diacnosis. In Stage 2 of the development of 
the trait-and-factor-centered approach to counseling, the con- 
cept of differential diagnosis was broadened to include а vari- 
ety of client adjustment problems beyond the educational and 
vocational. Williamson, Longstaff, and Edmunds (1935) had 
summarized in the following groups the symptoms of client 
problems noted by a group of faculty counselors: (1) educa- 
tional, (2) vocational, (3) financial, (+) health, (5) family, 
and (6) social, personal, and emotional. Williamson and 
Darley (1937) elaborated upon these problem classifications, 
combining with their descriptions diagnostic aids provided by 
work in the field of mental testing. Williamson’s How to 
Counsel Students (1939), appearing two years later, was the 
last major book in this series until the publication of his revi- 
sion of Part I, Counseling Adolescents (1950), and of Hahn 
and MacLean's General Clinical Counseling (1950). Here the 
emphasis is upon an objective analysis of the individual client’s 
measurable attributes—to be used with other data (including 
background information, interview impressions, grade and 
health reports, etc.); prediction, chiefly of the client’s most 
appropriate educational and vocational alternatives; counsel- 
ing, with emphasis upon informing the client of suitable 
courses of action; and follow-up by the counselor or other 
trained persons of the client’s performance after counseling. 

Concurrently with this burgeoning of objectivism in coun- 
seling research and practice, which centered at the University 
of Minnesota in the late '30's, and early '40's, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Hathaway and McKinley, 
1943) appeared. This publication resulted from five years of 
prior research focused upon an empirical study and refinement 
of nine diagnostic syndromes in common use among psychi- 
atrists who followed the Kraepelinian (1902) system of classi- 
fying functional disorders. Dissatisfaction with existing classi- 
fication schemata, especially those used in work with less 
severely disturbed individuals, led Bordin (1946) to develop 
a set of "psychological" categories. Pepinsky (1948) published 
an extended and revised description of Bordin's diagnostic 
constructs, under the headings of (1) lack of assurance, (2) 
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lack of information, (3) lack of skill, (4) dependence, (5) 
self-conflict (cultural, interpersonal, and intrapersonal), and 
(6) choice anxiety. Pepinsky included a study of the extent 
to which counselors could agree in using the categories to 
diagnose case records on file in the University of Minnesota 
Student Counseling Bureau. He also reported on the extent to 
which cases diagnosed as belonging to a particular category 
could be differentiated statistically from noncategory cases. 
Robinson (1950) has more recently proposed a division into 
(1) adjustment, (2) skills, and (3) maturity problems as a 
means of furthering the process of communication between 
counselor and client (see next section on the communications 
approach). Supporting research is suggested but not included 
in his book. 

Facrorization. Stage 3 in the development of the trait- 
and-factor-centered approach to counseling culminated in the 
years following World War II. This might properly be called 
an age of factorization studies. Stemming mainly from the 
work of Spearman (1927) and Cyril Burt (1941) in England 
and from that of Thurstone (1935) in America, factor analytic 
methods have provided a means of isolating human traits 
through correlational analysis. These traits or factors—or 
dimensions, as they are most often labeled—are inferred to be 
operative when they have been established as being relatively 
independent of each other. Factor analysis was given a thor- 
ough try-out in the Armed Forces during the war, where uni- 
formed manpower was cheap and plentiful, and computing 
machines were available in quantity. Not only were tests and 
test items factorized, but so were criterion data. Out of the 
latter came greater knowledge and a larger headache—criterion 
measures were found to be complex in structure and unstable. 
Even in such a staid and respectable area as that of educational 
and vocational prediction research, serious questions were 
raised about the validity of existing knowledge (Jenkins, 1946; 
Brogden and Taylor, 1950). 

In the feld of counseling, there have been some useful 
aftermaths. Perhaps the most significant product of this line 
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of research has been Ѕирегѕ Appraising Vocational Fitness 
(1949). "Though Super has voluntarily restricted the sphere of 
counseling to vocational selection and guidance, he is well 
aware that a broader field of work exists for the counselor. He 
not only discusses test construction and the introduction of 
tests into the counseling process, but he provides a thorough 
evaluation of 42 tests commonly employed in counseling. As 
far as possible, these are grouped into the factorial dimensions 
in which they seem to cluster empirically. This is a long step 
forward from the a priori classification of tests proposed by 
Bingham in 1937. 

Conciupine REMARKS. In summary, the trait-and-factor- 
centered approach to counseling has been an important deter- 
miner of research and of counselor training and practice. It 
assumes that dimensions of client behavior can be established, 
and that clients and/or client behavior can be ordered and 
measured along behavioral continua defined by such dimen- 
sions. Great stress has been laid upon the objective analysis 
and appraisal of clients, through comparing the performance 
of an individual on a given dimension, €.g., “perceptual speed” 
(Super, 1949), with that of a specified and relevant norm 
group of individuals. This procedure has the advantage of 
providing communicability and comparability, of telling much 
about what clients are like. It has the disadvantage of failing 
to account for the “how” or the “why” of client behavior. We 
must know more of these latter aspects of behavior, if we are 
to help clients to modify existing patterns of behavior. It is to 


the motivational and learning phases of client behavior that 
we shall turn in the following sections. 


The Communications Approach 


The communications approach to counseling has developed 
from the interest in recorded interviews, begun at the Ohio 
State University as early as 1940. Whereas the work of Rogers 
and his associates has become tied in with the study of the 
self-concept (see self-theory, next chapter), another group of 
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investigators has continued to focus on verbal behavior in 
interviews, but they have been interested in studying what 
effects different kinds of counselor remarks have on client 
behavior—what they now call “determining the best means of 
effective communication." Thus far, they have been without 
commitment to any particular learning or personality theory. 
More than other counseling approaches, this group has been 
preoccupied with the practical concern of discovering useful 
interview techniques. Robinson of the Ohio State University 
is the main spokesman for this approach. During the past five 
years, a similar program of research and practice has been 
underway at the University of Missouri under Polmantier, 
Roeber, and Callis. 

As described by Robinson (1950), students of the com- 
munications approach have been concerned with dimensions 
of counselor remarks (e.g., “acceptance,” response to “core of 
remarks,” “division of responsibility,” “Jeading”) and their 
relationships to immediate criteria of counseling effectiveness. 
Immediate criteria, as used here, refer to categorizations of 
client remarks (e.g. "statements of insight and plans," “feel- 
ing reaction,” “working relationship,” "client responsibility"), 
which are assumed to be predictive of the client's adjustment 
after counseling has taken place. The ultimate goals of coun- 
seling are labeled "happiness," “social adjustment," "mature 
behavior," and "effective adjustment skills.” Changes in verbal 
behavior within interviews have been determined by analyzing 
interviews in several ways. Units of analysis have included 
single remarks of the client and the counselor, whole inter- 
views, fractions of interviews (e.g. fifths or tenths of inter- 
views), topics of conversation, kind of counseling tech- 
nique, etc. 

One of the striking features of the communications ap- 
proach to counseling is its self-containment. The study of 
process has seemed to be its principal task. It is argued that 
although one ought to be concerned with extracounseling situ- 
ation outcomes, the counselor's immediate and practical need 
is to know what to do from moment to moment within the 
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interview (Robinson, 1950, p. 96). That is, a counselor, in 
his moment-to-moment functioning, can observe immediate 
effects on the client, but at the time can conjecture only about 
delaved (postcounseling) effects. Тће approach has much in 
common with a number of investigations in the field of social 
psychology, exemplified by the “social climate" studies of 
Lewin, Lippitt, et al. (Lippitt and White, 1947), the "social 
frame of reference” studies of Sherif (1936), and the “process 
analysis” of problem solving in groups by Bales and his co- 
workers (Bales, 1950). The purpose of these studies has been 
that of developing theoretical systems to explain the behavior 
of individuals within experimentally defined social situations. 
Unlike the latter investigators, however, students of the com- 
munications approach to counseling have not been concerned 
with building a general behavior theory. Instead, they have 
concentrated on more precise descriptions of counseling inter- 
views as a means of predicting probable outcomes of counsclor 
behavior within interviews. There seems to be a tacit assump- 
tion common to these and the forementioned related studies 
that inferences about human interaction can be developed 
from the observable action, verbal or otherwise (cf. Chapple 
and Arensburg, 1940; Sargent, Uhl, and Moreno, 1939), that 
takes place between two or more persons in social situations. 
А second assumption more directly underlies the work of this 
group of counselors: that predictive structure for usc in coun- 
seling can be derived from analvzing the verbatim protocols of 
client and counselor verbal behavior. 

It is understandable, therefore, that this group of counselors 
should emphasize the study of the interview process as an 
interaction between client and counselor, and that the source 
of data should be interview typescripts. We have already 
noted attempts to describe the counseling proccss in terms of 
meaningful units of analysis, and to interrelate the dimensions 
of client and counselor behavior in interviews. Both units and 
dimensions, as with much of the Chicago interview content 
analysis, are empirically derived. Such measures depend for 


their isolation and quantification upon the consensus of 
trained case readers. 
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Cowcrupmc Remarks. The communications approach to. 
counseling has the advantage of making interview processes 
explicit and empirical. We are given a clear description of cli- 
ent and counselor behavior in the interview and of their be- 
havioral interaction. Counselor techniques and their rela- 
tively immediate effects upon client verbal behavior are made 
accessible for study and control. There is a present limitation 
which the Ohio State and Missouri researchers are aware of— 
we do not vet know the relationship between what happens to 
the client in interviews and external criteria of his adjustment. 
This group has taken the position that adequate resources are 
not yet available to tackle this problem. As a result, relatively 
little stress is placed upon the behavior of the client prior ta 
counseling or upon the antecedent circumstances in which 
present client behavior patterns were developed. Nor is there 
much stress upon outside behavior of the client—concom- 
mitant or subsequent. What occurs inside the counseling 
situation is easily generalized to what happens outside it, mak- 
ing it possible for the unwary novice to center his attention 
upon client remarks in interviews and counselor techniques to 
be used in responding to them. Much can be taken for granted 
about the transfer of changes in the verbal behavior of a 
client-in-counseling to changes in his ability to meet and dcal 
with situations external to counseling. Fortunatelv, studies 
relating events in counseling to external measures of client per- 
formances are under way—although it has been difficult to 
obtain adequate and relevant measures of outside performance. 
A study by McCormick (1951) relating within-counseling cri- 
teria to later conference behavior and to the external criteria 
of reading test scores and measures of study skill, given before 
and after counseling, has been completed under Robinson’s 


direction. 
SUMMARY 
In modern science, theory plays a highly important role in 


helping to organize and account for the data of an observable 
world. Theory that can encompass a wide range of behavior is. 
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an objective sought by the modern psychologist. The clinical 
and the counseling psychologist have a stake in this objective; 
theirs is the responsibility for collecting and ordering data 
about the behavior of clients. Even though counselors might 
not be in general agreement as to the value of theory building 
in their work with clients, they do seem to be guided in their 
current practices by characteristic approaches to data gather- 
ing and data analysis. In this chapter, two such approaches 
were named and described in terms of their origins, assump- 
tions, and resulting emphases. The trait-and-factor-centered 
and communications emphases are of importance as attempts 
to systematize the data of counseling. 


СНАРТЕК 3 


Some Theoretical Approaches to Counseling 


Arrer Wonrp War II there was a marked increase in the 
number of psychologists practicing counseling. It was an ap- 
propriate time for Shaffer (1947) to cite the vital need for an 
explanation of therapy that would lead “‘to testable hypotheses 
concerning its nature and its improvement” (p. 460). In the 
intervening period, a pronounced shift has occurred toward 
interest in the counselor's theoretical orientation (cf. Mowrer, 
1953). We turn now to counseling approaches whose advo- 
cates have been preoccupied with theory building. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO COUNSELING 


The three major theoretical orientations to be discussed in 
this chapter include the self-theory, the psychoanalytic, and 
the neobehavioral approaches. Again, each will be reviewed in 
terms of its origins, assumptions, and current emphases. Al- 
though we have attempted to point out advantages and limita- 
tions, our major aim here, as in the previous chapter, has been 
to promote a better understanding of each approach. In the 
final analysis, judgment will be aided by definitive research. 


It is still too early to judge. 


Self-Theory 

Although many counseling psychologists are still guided 
largely by the trait-and-factor-centered rationale in their prac- 
tices, the self-theory focus has achieved tremendous popularity 
and support within the past ten years. Its chief spokesman in 
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the clinical areas is Carl Rogers, and under his leadership the 
University of Chicago Counseling Center has developed this 
country's most extensive programmatic research in therapy. 
The central theme of this work seems to be a study of the 
"self-actualization" process. 


HisronicArL DrveLoPMENT. This theoretical approach has 
grown out of the study of nondirective counseling, which 
Rogers began to sponsor actively in 1940 when he became pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Ohio State University. His Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy (1942) became a subject of violent 
controversy, because it represented a point of view radically 
different from that of the strongly entrenched trait-and-factor- 
centered group. Rogers appears to have drawn heavily upon his 
experiences in the field of child guidance and to have integrated 
into his thinking some of the concepts of Otto Rank, e.g., а5 
translated by Taft (1936). Taft's The Dynamics of Therapy 
in a Controlled Relationship (1933) also provided material 
which he could draw upon for his systematic discussion of the 
counseling process. In Rogers' 1942 book such concepts as 

permissiveness,” “warmth,” “understanding,” “acceptance,” 
and “reflection of feeling,” were used to describe a relationship 
in which the “client” (a term that was chosen because it con- 
noted a person coming for help, but not for treatment) was 
given major responsibility for solving his own problems. To 
Rogers goes the credit for bringing a different viewpoint into 
counseling, for initiating research which centered on the coun- 
seling process itself, and for making possible the study of verbal 
behavior in counseling as it actually occurred through his intro- 
duction of electrically recorded interviews as objects of study 
(1940). Under the sponsorship of Rogers and his colleague 
Robinson, a number of doctoral dissertations were completed, 
notably those of Covner (1942, 19442, 1944b), Porter (1943), 
Snyder (1945), and Curran (1945), in which counselors’ tech- 
niques were investigated by analysis of records and typescripts 
of interviews. Agreement among judges, who used empirically 
determined categories of analysis, served as a criterion for 150- 
lating and quantifying interview variables. 
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Raimy (1943) proposed the use of the self-concept as a 
basis for understanding the process of counseling. His doctoral 
dissertation, “The Self-Concept as a Factor in Counseling and 
Personality Organization," linked nondirective therapy with 
the psychology of conscious states (Allport, 1937; Sherif and 
Cantril, 1947; Murphy, 1947). Although Raimy drew most 
heavily on Gestalt Psychology, other schools such as Act Psy- 
chology, Structuralism, Self-Psychology, Field Theory, and 
Organismic and Personalistic Psychology had served as fertile 
source materials for this development (Allport, 1943), and the 
therapeutic hour offered a vital testing ground for the study of 
human personality. Fortified by Raimy's original work, by the 
manuscript of a then forthcoming book by Snygg and Combs, 
and by his own intimate, empirical acquaintance with the con- 
tent of counseling sessions, Rogers (1947) gave "Some Obser- 
vations on the Organization of Personality" as his Presiden- 
tial Address to the American Psychological Association. Snygg 
and Combs’ book, Individual Behavior (1949) and Rogers’ 
Client-Centered Therapy (1951) gave evidence that the self- 
theory group had achieved—if not exactly “a new frame of ref- 
етепсе"—а new maturity. 

Two source publications stand out because they have played 
a major role in stimulating the self-theory group to develop 
theoretical approaches to the therapeutic process in terms of 
client learning and personality organization. One was Donald 
Snygg's (1941) paper on “The Need for a Phenomenological 
System of Psychology" which fortuitously supported the self- 
theorist in the notion that external events were relevant to 
Client behavior only as they were perceived and integrated by 
him into his action patterns (see also Katz, 1935). Snygg's 
“phenomenological field” was quite similar to Lewin's (1938) 
"psychological environment" in its implication that the client 
responded to those cvents which were meaningful to him. 
Snygg stated that the task of the external observer was to те- 
construct a subject's “phenomenological field” from his ob- 
servable behavior because the behavior was completely deter- 
mined by this field. Human (and animal) learning was to be 


a 


studied from the subject's “internal frame of reference." Thus, 
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Rogers (1947) could take the position that the counselor’s job 
was to perceive the way the client seemed to be perceiving and 
to indicate to the client that the counselor understood and 
accepted the client’s feelings and perceptions. 

Here Rogers departed from what he felt was his earlier 
(Rogers, 1942; Snyder, 1945) mechanical, technique-oriented 
position (e.g, "simple acceptance remark” ог "reflection of 
feeling” by the counselor) to the position (Seeman, 1949; 
Porter, 1949, 1950; Rogers, 1951) that the counselor should 
learn to develop and manifest an accepting and understanding 
attitude in his counseling relationships. This in turn relates to 
a currently held “central hypothesis" (Rogers, 1951, pp. 
22-24), that the client has within himself the capacity to solve 
his own problems if he can be freed to reorganize his own 
“perceptual field,” including his concept of his self. 

This adherence to a growth or self-actualization principle 
had been touched upon in Counseling and Psychotherapy but 
is heavily emphasized in Client Centered Therapy. Here, the 
late Prescott Lecky’s Self Consistency: A Theory of Personality 
(1945; see also Goldstein, 1939) is a second major source for 
the more recent thinking of the self-theory group. Independ- 
ently of Raimy (1943, 1948) Lecky had come to hold the point 
of view that a healthy individual was one whose self-concept 
was organized and integrated so that one aspect of his self was 
quite compatible with other aspects of self as viewed by the 
individual. The concept of isomorphism, promoted by the 
Gestaltists (Koffka, 1935; Köhler, 1938), which assumes а 
parallelism between conscious states and organic processes, has 
been used by Rogers and his co-workers (1951; also Seeman 
and Raskin, 1953) to imply that physiological and other be- 
havioral manifestations of the human organism are part and 
parcel of a total process that includes the organization of atti- 
tudes toward self (Cannon, 1929; Goldstein, 1939). 

Granting the inadequacy of a brief statement, we may 
describe the emergent theoretical approach of the self-theory 
group as follows: First, the urge to growth is postulated as а 
basic, driving force in the human organism. As he develops 
awareness of himself, this becomes his concept of himself. In 
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this process of development, the individual may deny to aware- 
ness perceptions which conflict with his self-concept as organ- 
ized. Particularly if these denied perceptions are a threat 
(Maslow, 1941, 1943; Combs, 1949) to the self-concept, the 
perceptions may become biased and distorted so as to become 
acceptable. Counseling, therefore, involves permitting the cli- 
ent to verbalize without punishment or evaluation of any 
kind, so that he can feel free to admit the denied perceptions 
into his awareness. As the client learns to admit more of his 
previously denied perceptions, he begins to see himself differ- 
ently. With reduction of threat to self, and a changing, more 
encompassing concept of self, the client comes also to alter his 
previously distorted attitudes. He comes gradually to accept 
the new self-concept and to function more spontaneously and 
rationally in his environment. 


Assumptions. Although Rogers (1951) postulates the self- 
actualization principle (Goldstein, 1939) asa universal princi- 
ple of human growth, he is careful to point out that this process 
will vary from individual to individual. Unlike the early trend, 
Rogers now makes clear that the individual’s cultural milieu 
is important in determining the particular manner in which 
self-actualization will take place. By perceiving with clients 
and as the clients perceive, however, Rogers and his co-workers 
think that they have discovered a fairly generalized process of 
self-unfolding, which Rogers (1951, pp. 481-533) has outlined 
as а tentative “theory of personality and behavior.” 

‘At least two additional assumptions seem to be made by 
those advocating a self-theory approach to counseling. One is 
that the more empathic and skillful the counselor, the more 
capable he is of having an appreciative understanding of the 
client, This assumption seems to be implied in an insistence 
that the counselors frame of reference is properly internal 
(Porter, 1950; Rogers, 1951). We are led to infer that the 
counselor is able to “match perceptions" with the client. The 
other assumption is that generalizations can be made about the 
organization of human perceptual events and of the self-con- 
cept. This seems to be implied in Rogers’ nineteen explana- 
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tory propositions to account for the "facts" of personality and 
behavior (1951, pp. 481-533). 


Current Empnases. It was stated earlier in this discussion 
of the self-theory counseling approach that Rogers had pio- 
neered in the study of recorded interviews. Today, interview 
protocols are used as a primary source of data on counscling 
in general and client behavior in particular. The Chicago 
group is currently emphasizing the measurement of such at- 
tributes as "perception," "relationship," "counselor attitude," 
and "openness to experience." The focus of inquiry scems to 
be upon the construction of a theory of how private, internal 
states of human organisms аге organized and accounted for 
and how they come to change. In this conceptualization the 
process of self-actualization is a central theme. A large-scale 
research program has been under way for several years to study 
not only the content of interview Sessions, but what has pre- 
ceded, what is happening concurrently, and what will happen 
to clients who undergo client-centered counseling. At the same 
time attempts are being made to reconcile internal and exter- 
nal events. Relevant measures include, for example, personal- 
ity tests given before, during, and after counseling; physiologi- 
cal measurements similarly gathered; O-sorts of self-references; 
factor-analyses of interview protocols; sociometric tests; atti- 
tude scales; and “perceptual” tests, e.g., of "values," “ат- 
biguity-tolerance” (cf., Frenkcl-Brunswick, 1951), etc. Con- 
siderable sophistication has been shown in the designing of 
individual experiments and in coordinating “blocks” of studies 
in which the same basic data are analyzed by several investi- 
gators. (Sce Chapter 11.) 


CowcLupmG Remarks. On the basis of volume of pub- 
lished research and progress toward theory construction, the 
self-theory group has established a claim to leadership in the 
counseling area. Rogers and his colleagues have been guided 
by experiences with empirical events of the therapeutic proc- 
ess, and have attempted to explain the why and the how of 
client behavior and also of behavioral change. Thanks to 
them, we are much more aware of these events. 
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Outstanding as the research contributions of the self-theory 
group have been, we may hope for increasing attention to the 
definition of constructs used and to the specification of their 
functional relationships within the emerging construct system. 
For example, the principle of self-actualization must be so 
stated that it will yield empirical propositions capable of ex- 
perimental test. While Rogers and his colleagues have modi- 
fied their interpretations of events inside and outside of the 
counseling hour, the reformulation of hypotheses after the fact 
of experimentation has had less impact upon the theoretical 
structure itself. It is one thing to point to regularities among 
behavioral changes in client-centered therapy and quite an- 
other to regard these as necessary consequences of a "growth 
principle" or of a counseling approach that places the “locus 
of evaluation” in the client. With regard to these two major 
premises, self-theory has shown relatively little change since 


1942. 
It is still too early to judge 
scious states will be adequate to 


oretical structure or a practical t do 
seem that this group is moving toward a more objective 


rationale in which the self-concept becomes an inferred state, 
linking observable antecedent events and subsequent observa- 
ble behavior of the client (Sceman and Raskin, 1953). The 
move would appear to be necessary both to scientific theory 
construction and to a public, communicable rationale for 
counseling practice (Marx, 1951; Bergmann and Spence, 1941; 
Stevens, 1939, 1951b). Whether an alternative theoretical 
approach will more parsimoniously account for the data being 
gathered by the self-theory group and other researchers in the 
clinical areas, or whether, on the other hand, this approach is 
even adequate to organize and account for the data is an open 
question. It is to the credit of this group, especially those in 
the Chicago “Home Office,” that they have modified their 
position radically with respect to rationale and research design 
within the past fifteen years. Rogers, as chief spokesman, has 
had the prudence to label his present viewpoint as tentative 


(1951). 


whether a psychology of con- 
the demands of a formal the- 
counseling situation. It does 
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The Psychoanalytic Approach 


Hisromcar ПЕУЕГОРМЕМТ. The psychoanalytic approach 
to counseling has been the subject of bitter controversy in the 
more than fifty years of its formal existence as a theoretical 
System. As a form of therapy, however, it has gained increas- 
ingly wide acceptance. Its founding father was the psychia- 
trist Sigmund Freud, who master-minded its development 
until his death in 1939. Freud himself seems to have been a 
“good hater” and “debunker,” as Woodworth (1948, p. 187) 
points out, and this may help to account for some of the sharp 
differences of opinion about psychoanalysis. A stern and un- 
compromising parent-figure to his disciples, Freud nevertheless 
followed the pattern of other great intellects in revising and 
extending his views through the years (1952-1953), 

Several of Freud’s early disciples, among them such notables 
as Jung, Adler, and Rank, broke away from the master to be- 
come themselves leaders of important psychoanalytic move- 
ments. The breaking away process has continued to such an 
extent that today there are many and varying points of view 
about psychoanalysis as a theory and as a method. 

The psychoanalytic movement, as a whole, has had a pro- 
found influence on the activities of psychiatrists, social 
workers, anthropologists, educators, and psychologists. A grow- 
ing rapprochement between counseling psychologists and 
workers in related disciplines has permitted considerable “filter- 
ing through” of psychoanalytic concepts and practices to the 
field of counseling. For this reason, it will be useful to glance 
at the assumptions of the classical and contemporary psycho- 


analytic approaches and at resultant emphases in current 
practice. 


EARLIER ASSUMPTIONS, Classical psychoanalysis under 
Freud's leadership had several underlying assumptions. One 
was that the most important problem of psychoanalysis—or of 
psychology, for that matter—was the study of emotional life in 
human organisms, Primitive, biological, sexual impulses (the 
libido) were assumed, as were instincts for self-preservation 
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(the ego); here "sexual impulses" were broadly interpreted as 
a need to gratify all bodily pleasures. A third assumption was 
that all of a person's present behavior had its cause(s) in prior 
emotional experiences. This Freud called "psychic deter- 
minism." Development was thought to take place in a uni- 
versal and unalterable sequence, early developmental history 
being considered of the utmost importance in determining 
later personality characteristics. One such early developmental 
level was that of the Oedipal attachment, in which the son 
was sexually attracted to his mother and the daughter to the 
father. Because of their social unacceptability, many of a per- 
son’s instinctual needs were prevented from becoming part of 
his conscious awareness. Hence, Freud assumed the existence 
of the unconscious, a vast reservoir of hidden, yet powerful 
Motivating forces. The unconscious was maintained as such 
by the mechanisms of primary repression, a purposeful exclu- 
sion of affects and impulses that never reached consciousness, 
and secondary repression, an exclusion of unacceptable mate- 
tial after this had entered into awareness and been cast out 
of it (1910, 1917, 1920). А 
These seem to have been the core assumptions of classical 
analysis, although Freud came to modify his views and to ex- 
tend his theoretical framework to include such constructs as 
the life and death instincts (1922), the id, ego, and superego 
(1927); the pleasure and reality principles (1922), etc. In 
working with disturbed patients, Freud became aware early in 
his career of the problems of the patient's resistance to the 
uncovering of early emotional traumata, and of transference 
through which the patient relived early emotional relation- 
Ships with the analyst. Such transference tended to follow the 
uncovering of repressed desires from the early life of the pa- 
tient, which the patient then sought to gratify through invest- 
ing the analyst with the role of parent or whoever had been 
the object of ungratified wishes. The reliving had to be intense 
if it was to be helpful, because the patient had to be free to 
release toward his analyst previously dammed up and strong, 
yet mixed feelings of love and hatred. The analyst's job was 
not only to facilitate the outpouring of repressed emotions by 
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permitting their expression, but to interpret his behavior to 
the patient as a means of bringing deeper layers of repressed 
material into consciousness. 

Adler's (1930) "individual psychology" and Jung's (1920, 
1928) "analytic psychology" should be mentioned among the 
major offshoots from the main branch of the classical psycho- 
analytic approach. Both men emphasized far more than 
Freud the purposive nature of man's goal-directed strivings. 
Neither Jung nor Adler was satisfied with Freud's notion of a 
universal infantile sexuality, and his notion that sexual im- 
pulses are basic determiners of human personality. Adler's 
idea was that men (and women) were guided by a striving for 
ideal masculinity. In his conception, the neurotic was charac- 
terized by a “fictive” or unrealistic goal of masculinity and 
mastery toward which he strove; Adler anticipated Horney 
(1951) in describing the “neurotic search for glory.” He also 
anticipated the later, predominantly American, psychoana- 
lytic groups in his emphasis upon the social, as well as the 
constitutional determiners of one’s “style of life.” 

Jung, like Adler, employed the term “libido” to describe 
basic, instinctual impulses to action, but again had a much 
broader conception than Freud of what this “psychic energy” 
was. It will be recalled that Freud considered the libido to 
consist mainly of impulses to the gratification of sexual, i.e., 
bodily, pleasures. To Jung, on the other hand, the libido was 
an "energic" determiner of life processes in general, in which 
the sexual played a prominant but not a central role. Jung 
thought of the libido as an aggregate of actual and potential 
behaviors, the product of a collective unconscious, which in- 
cluded racially inherited “primordial images and archetypes” 
and universally shared mental functions, and a personal un- 
conscious, which expressed one’s individuality. Jung’s more 
palatable notions about extrovert and introvert attitudes and 
of functional types, e.g., thinking, emotional, intuitive, are 
still pervasive in current psychological literature. His concept 
of individuation, however, is most important in the present 
context; in learning to express one’s individuality, one achieves 
the enviable state that Fromm (1941) later called “self- 
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"self-actualization." 


Current Assumptions. In America, within the past two 
decades, the systematic descendents of Freud have retained 
much of the flavor of his formulation, while making important 
modifications consonant with the findings of cultural anthro- 
pology. Thus, the assumptions regarding psychic determinism 
and the role of'unconscious processes tend to be retained, but 
the assumption regarding the universality of fixed, biologically 
determined sequences of development has been drastically 
revised. Writers such as Horney (1939, 1945, 1951), Kardiner 
(1939), Fromm (1941, 1947), and Sullivan (1947) have placed 
considerable emphasis upon the influence of a person's cultural 
milieu on the nature and sequence of his developmental pat- 
terns. A compromise between the new and old views is made 
by Erikson (1950) who holds that the basic Freudian dyna- 
misms are universal to all cultures, but that cultures vary in the 
extent to which particular kinds of libidinous fixation (е.2., 
“oral,” “апа]”) are to be found. 


Current Empnases. On the whole, we find contemporary 
Psychoanalysts departing from orthodox Freudian doctrine and 
ritual. With no less conviction, however, Horney (1951) came 
independently to align herself with the self-theory group by 
her emphasis on the process of human growth through self- 
actualization. Fromm-Reichman (1950) Jays great stress on 
the therapeutic relationship in "intensive psychotherapy. 
Both of these analysts place value in bringing out a patient's 
assets and in dealing primarily with his present condition and 
situation. Alexander and French (1946), less explicit than the 
others on the issue of biological versus cultural determinism, 
have urged flexibility in therapeutic procedures to meet the 
individual needs of patients. Manipulation of the patient's 
transference is recommended through selective assignment of 
therapists, variation in amount and depth of interpretation, 
and spacing of interviews. In this way—and quite heretically— 
a briefer psychotherapy is considered feasible. These authors 
also stress the patient’s present condition and problems. Much 
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of their discussion centers on the value of the flexible psycho- 
analytic approach in treating psychosomatic disorders. Alex- 
ander (1943, 1950) has been a leading advocate of this. 

Out of the wealth of literature produced by the contem- 
porary and loosely organized psychoanalytic group, certain 
generalities do emerge. Present realities, as perceived and 
dealt with by the client, are stressed much more today than was 
the case in Freud's time. An original emphasis upon inter- 
preting the content of a client's verbalizations in light of earlier 
traumata seems to have been supplanted by a growing concern 
with his behavior in the therapeutic situation. The process of 
therapy, what seems to be happening to the client now as 
therapy progresses, is considered more important than the 
latent, symbolic relationship of his present remarks to earlier 
events. Hence, the trend, as noted in the foregoing paragraph, 
is to be more concerned with the present relationship of client 
and therapist and less with the older concept of the transfer- 
ence neurosis (the “acting out” by the client of early acquired, 
stereotyped behavior patterns). Problems of dependence and 
hostility are given much more emphasis today, although sexual 
factors are still considered important in dealing with the 
neuroses. 

The psychoanalytic approach has found its way into coun- 
seling research and practice. Fiedler (195 3), for example, has 
investigated the “therapeutic relationship” and reports greater 
difference in viewpoint and practice between expert and non- 
expert than among experts from varying schools of therapy, 
including psychoanalysis. The Chicago Counseling Center 
group is investigating psychoanalytic, as well as client-centered 
therapy, through the cooperation of an analyst in permitting 
typescripts of his sessions. Mowrer (1950, 1953) and Dollard 
and Miller (1950) have shown that it is possible to reconcile 
the psychoanalytic approach with theoretical approaches to 
animal and human learning—more of this in the section of 
neobehaviorism. Evidence of psychoanalytic thinking is to be 
found in training committee reports of the American Psycho- 
logical Association 5 divisions of Clinical ( Raimy, et al., 1950) 
and Counseling (Bordin, et al., 1951; Bordin, Robinson, et al., 
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1952) Psychology. It is significant that some of our major 
counseling agencies have strong leanings toward this kind of 
Neo-Freudian rationale and procedure. 

Psychoanalytically oriented counseling has much in com- 
mon with that of the self-theorists. Both put strong emphasis 
upon such counselor attitudes as permissiveness, especially in 
the initial contact. But whereas the psychoanalyst would 
allow acceptable interpretations, the self-theorist would tend 
to avoid them (Rogers, 1951; Butler, 1952). Bordin's (1948) 
and Collier's (1950) suggestions of an interpretive continuum, 
however, imply that these differences might represent points of 
emphasis rather than fact. Certainly Fiedler’s (1953) work, 
referred to earlier, supports this hypothesis, and the increasing 
theoretical heterodoxy of the Chicago Counseling Center 
group (Seeman and Raskin, 1953) is an important step toward 
the reconciliation of differences. 


Conciupinc Remarks. The advantages of a psychoana- 
lytic approach are not easily summarized. One problem is 
that psychoanalysts tend to use picture language, and to 
reason by analogy. Another difficulty is that psychoanalysis 
by its very nature is supposed to deal with problems in the 
context of everyday living. There has been considerable re- 
sistance to experimental isolation and control of psycho- 
analytic variables, because the laboratory situation does not 
duplicate the stresses and strains of emotional disturbance as 
these are actually experienced by the client who needs and 
seeks help. Argument is made in support of the descriptive, 
nonquantitative study of the single case. Investigation centers 
on the emotional life of an individual as this is observed by a 
trained analyst. The basic data are the introspections of the 
individual in the psychoanalytic setting. Generalization is 
then made possible by the analysis of collected case reports 


(cf. Kris, 1951). A further difficulty in communication arises 
И st's insistence that one cannot prop- 


because of the psychoanalyst's П à 
erly understand psychoanalytic theories or its methods, unless 


he himself has been analyzed. One who has not shared this 
experience cannot understand it. Nor is the task of verification 
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made easier by the multifarious approaches. Nevertheless. a 
number of bold adventurers have opened the door to rap- 
prochement between psychoanalysis and the experimental 
methods of a more public psychology. Sears (1943) has paved 
the way, and Dollard and Miller (1950), along with Mowrer 
(1950), have shown how the psychoanalytic approach to 
counseling could be tested, by citing relevant evidence from 
experiments with animal and human subjects. А recent series 
of experiments by Scodel (1953) on the psychodynamics of 
ulcer patients shows how statements made by analysts can be 
verified through the setting up and testing of relevant hypothe- 
ses concerning these patients’ typical approach to perceptual 
tasks. Blum and Hunt (1952) and Blum and Miller (1952) 
have attempted direct tests of selected psychoanalytic con- 
cepts. It is probable, however, that there will remain for some 
time a semantic barrier between experimentalists and many 
psychoanalysts. 


The Neobehavioral Approach 


This approach to counseling embraces a number of theo- 
retical positions which attempt to organize and account for the 
observable behavior of the client, why and how it has been 
acquired, and how it can be altered. These explanatory state- 
ments are by-products of attempts to develop formal systems 
for describing human and infra-human learning. Much of the 
basic research has come out of animal laboratories, a good dcal 
of it involving the use of white rats as subjects ( Beach, 1950), 
some involving chimpanzees and young children, with rela- 
tively few (of the theoretically oriented studies, at least) em- 
ploying adult humans (Hilgard, 1948). Counseling research 
from this orientation is undeniably scarce, yet the пео- 
behavioral approach to counseling has made a loud splash 
within the past five years, and it seems to have won for itself 
a fairly sizable group of well-wishers (see reviews by Hathaway, 
1951; Pepinsky, 1951: Raimy, 1952; Gilbert, 1952). 


Hisroricat DzvzLoPMENT. What are the reasons for this? 
For one thing, the time was ripe for experimental and clinical 
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psychologists to join hands. Many experimental and educa- 
tional psychologists were able to capitalize on their service 
experiences in World War II and emerged as clinicians. Aca- 
demic psychologists, too, were concerned lest the training of 
clinical psychologists slip entirely out of their control in the 
postwar period, and saw to it that the foundation courses in 
general experimental-theoretical psychology were well repre- 
Sented. We have rcferred earlier to the growing emphasis on 
integration of theoretical-experimental and clinical subject 
Matter in major training agencies for clinical and counseling 
psychologists. Inevitably, experimental psychology has been 
affected in turn. 

A number of integrative articles appeared after the war— 
Several of them presidential addresses at the annual meetings 
of the American Psychological Association (Rogers, 1947; 
Marquis, 1948; Hilgard, 1949; Sears, 1951; Hunt, 1952b). In 
1951 а “popular request” symposium at the annual mecting of 
this association dealt with the problems of an experimental- 
clinical psychology (Mechl, Hunt, Rotter, Mowrer, 1951). In 
1950 two important books appeared, Mowrer’s Learning The- 
ory and Personality Dynamics (1950) and Dollard and Miller's 
Personality and Psychotherapy (1950). As noted in the dis- 
Cussion of psychoanalysis, both of these were landmarks be- 
cause they centered on a reconciliation between psychoanaly- 
lic and learning approaches to human personality develop- 
ment. A year carlicr, Shoben (1949) had published a widely 
discussed paper on "psychotherapy as a problem in learning 
theory.” | 


Ап important step has been taken by the neobehaviorists, 


but the step is made possible by increased perspective since the 
heyday of Watsonian behaviorism. Watson (1919) rejected 
consciousness as an object of special study by psychologists. 
By the 1920's he was the outspoken promoter of a psychology 
that limited itself to observation by the psychologist of the 
Overt behavior of other organisms. He put great stock in the 
molding of an organism by its environment. (1924-1925). 
Watson's teaching was compatible with his culture; it was 
materialistic and supported the idea that in America one could 
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do anything one wanted to, if one had the breaks (Wood- 
worth, 1948, pp. 68-94). 

But this, in its turn, was soon to be rejected. Tolman 
(1923), for example, was an early critic. After all, the be- 
haviorist did deal with “inner movements,” which did not 
seem to be directly related to sensory experience, to account 
for the behavior of an organism. It was Tolman (1932, 1936) 
who coined the term "intervening variable" to handle the com- 
plicated, unexplored channels between observable responses of 
the organism and their observable, antecedent conditions. 
Tolman, like Watson, was a behaviorist, but, unlike Watson, 
believed that to understand an organism's behavior one had to 
draw inferences about the organizing of experiences by the 
organism. The performance of an organism could be directly 
observed; its learning, how it organized its experiences in order 
to perform, had to be inferred. Learning occurred when the 
organism had demands for goal-objects. Thus, learned be- 
havior was purposive, the organism being pulled toward goal- 
objects which, through previous experience, had become iden- 
tified with the satisfaction of its demands. The organism 
learned where a particular goal was, and the pathways to it. 
These were organized as signs or indicators in a kind of cogni- 
tive map, which led the organism toward the goal. 

Tolman's constructs, as opposed to those of Watson, were, 
in his own terms, molar. That is, he avoided analyzing them 
into minute components (“molecularism”) on the one hand, 
and he escaped the necessity of neurophysiological explana- 
tion (“reductionism”) on the other.’ In this fashion, Tolman 
has tried to build a theory of learning more consistent than 
Watson’s with the complex behavior of human organisms— 
more consistent, too, with the field-theoretical conceptualiza- 
tions of modern physics. This has been achieved at the sacri- 
fice of precise definition and quantification of his variables. 
Tolman (1936) has recognized this limitation, but is ‘not yet 
ready to be explicit (1948, 1949).? He has been able to make 

* See also Littman and Rosen (1950). 

2 Meehl and MacCorquodale (1951, 1953) have attempted a mathe- 


matico-deductive formulation of Tolman's "Sign-Gestalt Theory," following 
the pattem for Hull's (1943) "Stimulus-Response Theory." 
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crude deductions in the form of testable hypotheses in which 
specified antecedent conditions (independent variables) 
could be manipulated in predetermined ways so as to permit 
a comparison of predicted and observed performances of the 
organism (dependent variables). Although much of this test- 
ing has been done with animals, Tolman thinks that we should 
be able to make some generalization to human learning. He 
has stated, however, that there may be different types of learn- 
ing which cannot be explained adequately by any of the pres- 
ent theories (1949). 

More directly related to Pavlovian (1927) conditioning is 
the reinforcement theory of the late Clark Hull. Hull was 
intrigued by Tolman’s intervening variables and concurred 
that one ought to start by studying simple kinds of behavior in 
an infra-human organism. His intent, however, was to build, 
from knowledge of the lower organisms, simple “laws” of learn- 
ing. Learning, or the acquisition of a particular stimulus- 
response pattern by the organism, had to be preceded by a 
motivating condition of drive, a relevant external stimulus, a 
chain of inferred constructs functionally related to each other 
(his intervening variables), an observable response, and a 
reinforcing state of affairs. А stimulus-response pattern was 
said to be reinforcing (rewarding) if it led to reduction of the 
drive. Reinforced, drive-reducing 5-К patterns tended to be 
repeated by the organism; nonreinforced patterns to be extin- 
guished; and competitive, weaker patterns to be inhibited. 
His constructs, stimulus generalization, secondary reinforce- 
ment, and anticipatory response, have been used by others to 
explain more complex learning. The first implied that not only 
the original stimulus, but similar stimuli, could cause a re- 
sponse to recur; the second, that irrelevant stimuli, such as 
approval, could become goal-objects in their own right if asso- 
ciated with primary reinforcements such as food, drink, etc.; 
and the third, that recurring responses tended to precede the 

3 Hull was careful to point out that drive, drive-reduction, and reinforce- 
ment were nonobservable events which had to be inferred from observable 


responses and their antecedent conditions. Operationally, reinforcement could 
only be inferred from the recurrence of certain S-R pattems, or the lack of it 


from their nonrecurrence. 
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actual reinforcements in time. Hull's behavioral laws were 
intended to describe the quantitative relationships among the 
chain of variables linking S and R. His hypothetico-deductive 
theory of learning (1940, 1943, 1950, 1952) was a set of deduc- 
tions in mathematical and other symbolic terms to account for 
the kind and intensity of response made under known condi- 
tions. Conditions which could be varied experimentally in- 
cluded such manipulations as deprivation (from which the 
motivating and relevant drive state is inferred) and stimula- 
tion, as well as number and kind of reinforcements. 

It was Hull's belief that one might ultimately build in this 
way a theory of how complex behavior is learned, but that one 
had to start with understanding, predicting, and controlling 
very simple kinds of responses, e.g., discriminating "right" and 
"wrong" choices in a maze, learning nonsense syllables, etc. 
Unlike Tolman, Hull took the position that behavior could 
not be learned unless the S-R pattern was rewarded; he had no 
place in his system for perception, cognition, or other concep- 
tual "organizing ability" of the organism. Both he and his 
pupil Spence (1948, 1951, pp. 720—725), have conceded, how- 
ever, that account must be taken of symbolic processes if more 
complex human learning is to be explained. Even more parsi- 
moniously than Hull and Spence, Skinner (1938), who is also 
a leader among the neobehaviorists, proposed to keep to a min- 
imum the intervening variables in his system. 

An offshoot of Hull's work, and one related to the work of 
Maier (1949), Cook (1939), and Liddell (1944) on experi- 
mental neurosis, has been the study of "conditioned fears." 
Freud's (1936) term "anxiety" is often substituted for this 
term. The general intent of this line of theoretical-experi- 
mental endeavor has been to account for the seemingly irra- 
tional behavior of organisms under conditions of painful or 
otherwise obnoxious stimulation. Mowrer and Miller have 
been among the leading investigators in this area over a 
fifteen-year period. Miller deals with conditioned fear as a 
kind of acquired or secondary drive (e.g, 1948). Mowrer, 
though he began with this conception (1939), has come to 
look upon the conditioned fear phenomenon as indicative of 
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a two-factor type of learning (1947). Anxiety, he says, is an 
involuntary "smooth muscle" response to a painful stimulus. 
Even though the actual stimulus of pain does not recur, a 
stimulus which has been associated with the onset of the pain- 
ful stimulus can touch off the anxiety response. This condi- 
tioned stimulus thus becomes a kind of danger signal, and the 
anxiety itself becomes a preparatory or anticipatory response 
to painful stimulation. But anxiety has drive properties 
(Miller, 1948); the organism must reduce this drive. Hence, it 
acquires responses which are most closely associated in time 
with the termination of anxiety. These responses, in contrast 
to the anxiety, are voluntary, striped muscle responses. Here 
the principle of reinforcement takes over; the conditioned 
stimulus tends to re-elicit those responses which had originally 
occurred at the time of anxiety reduction. In the neurotic, the 
anxiety drive is even augmented by these responses. Though 
they are immediately rewarding at the time of their elicitation, 
they lead to more remotely punishing consequences, hence to 
increased anxiety (Mowrer and Ullman, 1945). 

Because the clinician is taught to deal with anxieties in his 
client, the work of Miller and Mowrer and their associates has 
seemed relevant as an important link between a systematic 
approach to learning and clinical practice. If the client's 
anxieties can be reduced, repressed (inhibited) material can 
be symbolically reinstated by a client during the course of his 
counseling contacts (Shoben, 1949, 1953b, 1953c). It would 
seem that we are dealing here with a phenomenon similar to 
the threat reduction of the self-theory group, and Mowrer 
emphasizes its relationship to anxiety reduction as discussed 
by the psychoanalytic group (1950). 

Assumptions. The neobehavioral approach to counseling, 
though it does not necessarily involve reinforcement, two-fac- 
tor or conditioned fear learning, has commanded attention as 
the result of current interest in anxiety and anxiety reduction 
among clinicians and experimentalists (May, 1950). There is 
even great hope that research in psychotherapy will contribute 
to human behavior theory (Rogers, 1951; Hunt, 1952a). Tol- 
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man's notion of intervening variables, of which anxiety is only 
one example, suggests a new and larger scope for the practi- 
tionerscientist in his attempt to organize and account for the 
behavior of his clients. Modern physics makes use of non- 
observable microcosms, irrational numbers, and a fourth di- 
mension to explain the infinitesimally small and infinitely large 
events of our universe. The neobehaviorist wonders why he 
cannot be similarly imaginative in describing client behavior. 
His one restriction is that he must account for the observable 
antecedent conditions and observable behavioral events that lie 
at opposite ends of a chain of related, intervening constructs. 

Тће assumptions and methods used by the neobehaviorist 
in his search for a theory of client behavior resemble those de- 
scribed in the opening pages of the preceding chapter (see 
“The Importance of Theoretical Approaches . . .”). He as- 
sumes that much of a client's behavior is learned, and that 
many of the latter's observable behavior patterns can be modi- 
fied. He assumes that the counseling situation itself is а learn- 
ing situation in which modification of client behavior can take 
place. Finally, the neobehaviorist assumes that he can deter- 
mine by experimental test whether relations between client 
behavior and its antecedent conditions can be accounted for 
by hypotheses derived from a particular theoretical approach 
to learning. In short, he seeks to build inductively from ob- 
servable data, but does not hesitate in using hypothetical vari- 
ables to fill the gaps between them. It is heartening to note the 


emergence of like thinking in the self-theory group (Seeman 
and Raskin, 1953). 5 f ry group ( 


Current Empnases. (1) Shaw. This emphasis on client 
learning is evident in the writings of Shaw (1944, 1946, 1948, 
1950). Since 1944 he has been attempting to show how Hull’s 
reinforcement principle can be used to account for client learn- 
Ing. A client tends to acquire responses with immediately 
rewarding and remotely punishing consequences (Mowrer 
and Ullman, 1945). "Thus, many maladjustive responses—mal- 
adjustive because they eventually lead to punishment—tend to 
be retained in the learning process. The punishment of a pre- 
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viously rewarding response leads to anxiety in the client, and 
cues which had been associated with reward now become 
instigators of anxious behavior; the original anxiety-producing 
Situations are apt to be repressed. It is obvious, says Shaw, that 
this condition can hamper adequate problem-solving behavior 
on the part of the client. The counselor must help the client 
to feel comfortable and accepted so that the client's anxiety 
can be reduced. This, in turn, permits the client to bring 
forth repressed material The counselor then can help the 
client to plan constructive action so that he can participate 
effectively in situations outside of the counseling interview. 
This is possible because new and more adequate responses can 
now be acquired; they will tend to be reinforced and retained. 

(2) Shoben. We cite Shaw as making a preliminary at- 
tempt at integrating Hull's system with counseling practice. 
Shoben (1949) is more explicit.* Limiting his discussion to 
clients who can be classified as “neurotic” ог “maladjusted,” 
he excludes “psychotics, psychopaths, or behavior problems 
associated with endocrine disturbances or lesions of the central 
or autonomic nervous systems” (p. 368f). All “schools” of 
counseling or psychotherapy (terms he uses interchangeably) 
can claim cures. Why should we not be able to investigate 
what goes on in counseling as a problem in general psychology, 
more specifically as a problem in learning theory? Yet, he 
notes only four previous attempts to do this in systematic 
fashion (French, 1933; Kubie, 1934; Shaw, 1946; Shaffer, 
1947; three of the four investigate the implications for therapy 
of Pavlovian or Hullian conditionin )5 He finds widespread 
agreement in the contention "that one essential factor com- 
mon to all neuroses . . . isanxieties and the defenses built up 
against them" (Horney, 1937). When a tabooed act is se- 
verely punished, the impulse to act becomes a stimulus for 
anxiety. Anxiety (being unpleasant in its own right) is avoided 

“A later (1953c) reference is available, but the ideas seem to be essentially 


those of the earlier paper. The newer paper, however, provides helpful сјапб- 


cation of such problems as “psychotherapy—art or science”; therapist’s pre- 
dictions of client behavior change, and “therapy as social learning.” 
Raimy ( 1952) points to a similar attempt by Muenzinger and Muen- 


zinger (1929) to view psychotherapy as a learning process. 


"РРА 
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by "exclusion from awareness"; this is repression. But because 
the repression is rarely complete, the impulse to act is again 
aroused and anxiety is again touched off. Clinical cases share 
this anxiety, along with the repressed impulses to act, which 
touch it off, and manifest persistent nonintegrative behavior 
which may reduce the anxiety but does not remove its objec- 
tive causes. The counselor, in working with such clients, gen- 
erally seeks to eliminate the basic anxieties. 

How is this done? The counselor, says Shoben, has two 
major clinical tools to work with: conversation, the verbal in- 
teraction of counselor and client, and relationship, how com- 
fortable the client is made to feel in the counseling situation. 
On the conceptual side, the counselor has a wealth of learning 
theory to draw upon. Here Shoben finds Hull inadequate. 
One can explain the learning of anxiety-reducing behavior by 
the client in terms of its reinforcement, but how does the client 
escape having to be punished recurrently in order to continue 
making his punishment-avoidant responses? This is precisely 
where anxiety comes in—as a "warning signal" of impending 
punishment and as a substitute for the repressed impulse—but 
why doesn't the anxiety extinguish itself and the repressed 
impulse recur? Clinically it just doesn't happen, says Shoben. 
We have to invoke Mowrer's two-factor theory of learning to 
account for this.° Through contiguity alone anxiety becomes 
associated with the conditioned “signal” to it, and is now a 
kind of learned, emotional response which prepares the client 
to avoid even the taboo impulse. The client has learned to 
make anxiety-reducing responses to those signals which termi- 
nate the action sequence, in contrast to the anxiety which has 
prepared the client for action. As noted in the earlier, brief 
reference to Mowrer’s and Shaw’s positions, anxiety drive is 
actually increased by these immediately rewarding, but re- 
motely punishing, responses. 

Shoben states that a two-factor theory is needed to explain 
what happens in counseling as well as to account for the cli- 

ê The independent formulations of Schlosberg (1937), Skinner (1938), 


and Razran (1939) are cited in support of a two-factor theory. Birch and 
Bitterman (1949) have also presented evidence for this. z 
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ent's prior learning of maladjustive behavior. If anxiety is 
acquired in contiguity with the signal of unpleasantness 
(pain), why cannot the signal for anxiety be countercondi- 
tioned to the pleasantness (comfort, warmth) of the counsel- 
ing relationship? In counseling, the client is allowed (and 
helped by the counselor) to “reinstate symbolically” the stimuli 
for anxiety. Repression is "lifted" and insight is developed in 
this way. Тһе anxiety-producing cues, thus reinstated, are, in 
turn, counterconditioned to the comfort of the counseling rela- 
tionship. Re-education can follow because the client is now 
able to make vicarious trials of new responses in his conversa- 
tion with the counsclor, and the counselor can help to reinforce 
new associations of cues and responses. He does this by assist- 
ing the client “to formulate rational goals and the behavioral 
methods for attaining them.” Reinforcement also occurs when 
the client can make new and successful responses to situations 
that have been anxiety-producing outside of the counseling 
situation, | 
(3) Mowrer, whose book Learning Theory and Personality 
Dynamics (1950) presents a history of his professional inter- 
ests in the period 1939-1950, has become increasingly inter- 
ested in developing a theory to bridge learning and psycho- 
analytic concepts. Recently, he has grown impatient with the 
Strict neobehaviorism which he earlier espoused, and finds it 
necessary to use orthodox, analytic terms, such as superego, 
сво, and id, to buttress his explanation of behavioral events. 
In one of his later papers, Mowrer (1950, pp. 2228), 
acknowledges his indebtedness to May ( 1950) for helping him 
to distinguish among fear, normal anxiety, and neurotic anxi- 
ety. Anxiety is viewed as the organism's basic and generalized 
Capacity to respond to threat. Fear is a specific response to 
objective, external danger, which is viewed, however, as a 
learned specific manifestation of the generalized anxiety state. 
Ormal anxiety is a response to ego-threat which results in an 
observable response out of proportion to any external, stimulat- 
Ing event(s). The normally anxious person makes the proper 
association of his disproportionate response and the ego-threat 
which produced it, and can thus make an adjustive response 
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to the external situation in such a way as to reduce its ego- 
threat for him. The neurotically anxious person, on the other 
hand, cannot accept the ego-threat and hence must repress it. 
Because he cannot associate his disproportionate response and 
its antecedent conditions of ego-threat, he is not able to reduce 
effectively his anxiousness. The anxiety is further accentuated 
by his impulse to feel and his need to deny. A persistent, non- 
integrative response may lead to symptom formation (e.g., 
somatization of repressed anxiety). Because the symptoms are 
not adequate to reduce anxiety, extreme dissociation may even- 
tually result. Here anxiety is indeed reduced, but the condition 
is a sign of severe emotional disturbance. 

On this basis, Mowrer would dichotomize the functions of 
the counselor and the psychotherapist. It is the psychothera- 
pist's job to work with neurotic anxiety and beyond. The 
sequence by which maladjustive behavior has been acquired 
must be reversed. This may necessarily be painful to the 
patient—because he cannot be permitted the satisfaction of 
reducing his anxiety by adjusting to his immaturity. Interpre- 
tive cues are supplied by the psychotherapist to help the pa- 
tient bring repressed material into awareness. The counselor 
(or otherwise informed person) can deal with normal anxiety 
—once the repression is no longer present—“at the level of 
ordinary common sense" (1950, p. 560). Here the patient (or 
client, now that he has been denied the security of his repres- 
sions!) is helped presumably to substitute appropriate, anxiety- 
reducing responses for the former inadequate ones that accom- 
panied his illness. In psychoanalytic terms, but reversing the 
orthodox, Freudian interpretation, Mowrer (1950, p. 239) says 
that anxieties are acquired in terms of the reality principle 
(conditioned emotional learning). Anxieties are reduced in 
terms of the pleasure principle (problem-solving behavior). 
Thus, Mowrer makes use of his two-factor idea to account for 
client learning, prior to and during counseling. 

(4) Dollard and Miller have devoted their entire book on 
Personality and Psychotherapy (1950) to explaining selected 
Freudian concepts and practices in terms of Hull's theoretical 
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approach to learning. Theirs is “а systematic attempt to deal 
with the relevant variables" (p. viii) in the understanding and 
treatment of neurosis. In brief their discussion goes something 
like this: 

Neurotics seem characteristically to be in misery, yet they 
seem stupid about the sources of their misery. All of us have 
conflicts of which we may be more or less aware, but the neuro- 
tic scems characteristically to be the victim of severe conflict, 
the facts of which he represses. Symptoms—phobias, obses- 
sions, compulsions, hysterical paralysis, etc.—appear to give 
him refuge from his misery, because they help him to avoid 
thinking about the troublesome, anxietyladen repressions. 
Invoking the "four fundamentals" of learning, drive, cue, 
response and reinforcement (reward), the authors hypothesize 
that conflict results when two or more competing strong drives 
occur simultaneously, the same cues eliciting approach and 
avoidant responses to a goal-object, which thus becomes at 
once rewarding and punishing. Here the cues may be associ- 
ated with drive, or the drives themselves may act as cues. The 
competition of two or more avoidance responses may likewise 
produce conflict. Examples of competing drive states are sex- 
fear or fear-aggression. 

Often unpleasant events of this sort are consciously sup- 
pressed, but in the neurotic they are repressed—he isn’t even 
aware of them—but he still feels miserable because the com- 
peting drives are left unsatisfied. Fear or anxiety is engendered 
by this misery, and the neurotic tends to learn those responses 
which are immediately anxiety reducing. This is a short circuit 
to those delayed responses, which in the case of conscious con- 
flict, are mediated by the “higher mental processes.” Hence, 
the neurotic is literally stupid about his misery because he 
doesn’t even have recourse to thinking about his conflicts. The 
neurotic’s symptoms typify his rapid, involuntary, and unthink- 
ing action in this sphere. Stimulus generalization—the attach- 
ment of his anxiety to extraneous cues—makes it all the more 
difficult for him to deal with his conflicts; he is even less able 
to discriminate their sources. 
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Therapy, then, takes the form of permitting anxiety reduc- 
tion and of assisting the client to discriminate the relevant 
from the irrelevant sources of his conflict. Using a homely 
vernacular, and with somewhat misleading simplicity, Dollard 
and Miller point out that the object of psychotherapy is to 
“open the window to higher mental life." These authors, like 
most contemporary therapists (see Fiedler, 1950a, 19505), 
maintain that the therapist should be permissive, accepting, 
nonjudgmental, etc., but, with Shaw, Shoben and Mowrer, 
hold that it is necessary to assist the client in his anxiety- 
reducing activities. The client is urged to “free associate,” and 
this, too, is easier as responses can be made by the client with- 
out punishment by the therapist. As the client free associates, 
with occasional interpretive cues judiciously supplied by the 
therapist, the client is increasingly able to verbalize about 
unpleasant and repressed events. 

Through the concept of stimulus generalization, the authors 
attempt to explain the psychoanalytic transference phenom- 
enon. As therapy progresses, a variety of responses made earlier 
to persons who had figured in the client’s repressed conflicts 
are now made to the therapist. If the latter can accept these 
without reprisal, anxiety associated with the other persons is 
also reduced. 

_ The process of stimulus generalization now reverses. As the 
client reduces anxiety connected with the repressed persons 
and events of his conflicts, the “window to his higher mental 
processes” opens. The client learns to discriminate among the 
anxiety-producing cues and to label their association with his 
anxiety and the neurotic responses to it. He learns by this 
means to tolerate delayed reinforcement, to accept the more 
remotely rewarding consequences of responses other than those 
he has been accustomed to making. But he must also try these 
out in “real life” outside of the therapy sessions. If he has 
learned to discriminate, to label, and to delay, he will have a 
more satisfactory basis than heretofore of selecting successful, 
and rejecting unsuccessful, responses. 

Two emphases of Dollard and Miller should be noted. One 
is that human learning is markedly affected by the cultures and 
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subcultures in which individuals acquire behavior. The other 
is that the constructs of strict stimulus-response learning as 
proposed by Hull must be modified and extended to include 
those higher mental processes of which human organisms are 
uniquely capable. Yet, these authors argue for parsimony in 
the choice of constructs used: Hull's constructs are introduced 
descriptively, not in quantifiable terms, into the discussion of 
neurotic behavior. 

(5) Magaret. Magaret has made a departure from the 
foregoing neobehavioral approaches to counseling. Magaret 
(1950) has adapted Harlow’s (1949) important work on "re- 
sponse sets" to client behavior in the counseling situation. 
Using chimpanzees and young children in a series of discrimi- 
nation tasks, Harlow reported evidence of learning how to 
learn on the part of these subjects. His argument was that 
there was a generalization of problem-solving ability from one 
task to another which could not be explained adequately in 
terms of specific stimulus-response connections. His criterion 
of performance was number of tasks, not trials. As each sub- 
ject completed the learning of one problem he was presented 
with another task in which the discrimination problem was 
varied slightly. Learning curves for a series of these tasks were 
presented, and there seemed to be a generalization of response 
sets, the initial part of the learning curve for each successive 
task showing a sharp rise. Magaret thinks that generalization 
in successful psychotherapy follows a similar pattern. In suc- 
cessful counseling, the client's "learning how to learn" in- 
creased (a) reaction sensitivity (how to gauge more appropri- 
ately the responses of others toward him), (b) flexibility of 
response (he can make a wider variety of responses), and (c) 
Success in interpersonal relations (he gets along better with 
other people). 

It has been argued that because Harlow has reinforced the 
learning of correct responses to specific tasks and because the 
curves of trials on the initial tasks are similar to those obtained 
by the reinforcement theorists, the rapid rise of learning curves 
for successive (and related) tasks might be explained as ade- 
quately by stimulus generalization as by learning how to learn. 
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Be that as it may, Harlow's theoretical approach is more parsi- 
monious than those of Hull and Tolman in accounting for 
complex human learning. We regret that Magaret has not 
elaborated upon this point of view in her more recent writing 
(Cameron and Magaret, 1951). 

(6) Rotter (1950-1953) has been formulating a theoretical 
approach to human behavior which he calls social learning. 
Although he is very cautious about generalizing beyond his 
data, he has discussed how his approach might account for 
changes in client behavior as the result of therapy. The use of 
terms such as freedom of movement, expectancy, and reinforce- 
ment suggest an integration of several previous approaches, 
notably those of Lewin, Adler, Tolman, and Hull. External 
reinforcements of behavior may be positive or negative. The 
accumulated reinforcements of a particular kind help to deter- 
mine an individual's expectancy of satisfying a given psycho- 
logical need in terms of the set of behaviors available to him. 
The mean expectancy which the individual acquires for satis- 
fying the psychological need by means of these behaviors deter- 
mines his freedom of movement. Maladjusted individuals are 
restricted in their freedom of movement because they have 
built up expectancies for negative reinforcement; healthy indi- 
viduals, on the other hand, have a number of behaviors with 
high potentiality of leading to need satisfaction. Rotter places 
a heavy cultural emphasis on the acquisition of needs and ex- 
pectancies, the positiveness and negativeness of reinforcements 
to an individual being determined, to a great extent, by his 
Social milieu. Acceptance by the therapist can help to supply 
new positive reinforcements in the therapy situation, and so 
change expectancies, as can "rational means," e.g., helping the 
client to reassess his relationship to others. Frequently better, 
says Rotter, and particularly with children, is the procedure of 
effecting changes in the behavior of persons who are important 
in the client's “usual life situation." 


CoNcLupiNG Remarks. Because the neobehavioral approach 
has attempted to identify with modern physical science in its 
assumptions, methods, and expectations, it has been attacked 
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by clinical workers. Understandably, the invasion of the psy- 
choanalysts’ inner sanctum has been met with stern rebuke. 
In a review of Mowrer’s book, Rapaport (1952) registers a 
bitter distrust. The extreme of his position is epitomized by 
Reik (1948) who says: 

The student is warned not to trust the false teachers who 
instruct him that he should approach the material offered by 
the patient from the start with the instrument of conscious 
knowledge and theoretical learning. This form of approach is 
false, leads the analyst astray, and gets the analyst nowhere 
fast . . . the analyst should trust to what he feels, to what his 
senses tell him. . . . Mistrust conscious and theoretical knowl- 
edge as a receiving station for the language of the uncon- 
scious. . . . (P. 270; see also pp. 383-396, on “the question 
of evidence.” ) 

Still other clinicians have questioned the usefulness of this 
approach for the practitioner, but on other grounds. Experi- 
ments are needed, but the constructs which the neobehaviorist 
employs in animal psychology or in narrowly circumscribed 
experiments with humans are of little value in clinical research 
and practice. Why don’t clinical and counseling psychologists 
start from scratch, unhampered by academic psychology, and 
build their own theory of behavior from actual work with cli- 
ents? “Educational and vocational” counselors have still an- 
other quarrel. Even if neobehaviorism were useful to the thera- 
pist, it can't help the counselor who has to deal with a lot more 
than emotional problems. In fact, says Williamson (1950), 
a great deal of the counselor’s time should be taken up with 
clients who have nonemotional problems. Finally, the psycho- 
logical purist has his say. To him, the neobehavioral approach 
to counseling is jumping the gun. Experimental psychology 
must limit itself to animal research or at best to human re- 
search with very limited applicability at the present time. 
After all, Skinner or Hull or Tolman have made no sweeping 
claims for their approaches to learning. Why doesn't the coun- 
selor just admit he is not a scientist and let it go at that? 

It must be granted that present formulations are inadequate 
and that experimental tests of important hypotheses are lack- 
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ing. Moreover, the discussions which have been summarized 
in this section have seemed to center on neurosis and its man- 
ifestations. Neobehaviorism is a movement in counscling 
which has seemed to hold promise for the experimentalist and 
the clinician in attempting to explain the what, how, and why 
of client behavior. Between that promise and its fulfillment, 
however, lies a great region of doubt. 


SUMMARY 


Proponents of the self-theory, psychoanalytic, and пео- 
behavioral approaches to counseling have been preoccupied 
with theory building. What they scem to have in common, 
specifically, is the desire to explain how clients have learned to 
behave and how they can learn to modify their behavior 
through counseling. Whereas the neobehavioral emphasis has 
seemed to center on the explanation of objective, public, com- 
municable events (situations and observable response charac- 
teristics associated with them), the self-theory and psycho- 
analytic approaches have tended to emphasize the organiza- 
tion of subjective, internal, and private experiences as their 
subject matter. This alignment is not consistent; we have 
noted a trend among self-theorists to regard internal events as 
hypothetical and inferred. The alignment also changes when 
the role of the counselor is considered. The self-theorist tends 
to operate on the assumption that his function is to permit 
the release and development of growth forces within the client. 
Psychoanalytic and neobehavioral counselors, on the other 
hand, seem to think that clients vary in their abilities to help 
themselves, and that interpretive cues and reinforcements 
should be provided according to the counselor’s hypotheses 
about the client's needs. 

At this stage of the game, difference in emphasis among 
counseling psychologists is probably a healthy state of affairs. 
Our data about counseling are limited and our models for 
ordering available data are only crude approximations at best 
(Pepinsky, 1953). It may be argued, however, that many of 
the differences which have been presented are attributable to 
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difficulties in our communication with each other—that there 
are, in fact, many similarities in these viewpoints. The pre- 
occupation of theoretically oriented counselors with client 
learning has helped to stimulate the discussion in the next 
chapter of a particular learning approach. First, however, cur- 
rent approaches to counseling will be examined in an attempt 
to discover whether there are other common denominators 


among them. 


СНАРТЕК 4 


А Learning Approach to tbe Understanding 
of Client Behavior 


A SYNTHESIS 


As WoopwonrH (1948) notes in his unique perspective 
upon a half-century of psychological development, there is evi- 
dence in contemporary psychology of an emerging and unify- 
ing functionalism (see also Hilgard, 1948). This trend toward 
a pooling of data and ideas among psychologists has been accel- 
erated by team research on the larger, interdisciplinary prob- 
lems of the biological and social sciences (Marquis, 1948). 

Practitioner-scientists among the counseling groups have 
given evidence of assimilating each other’s ideas and practices. 
The trait-and-factor-centered group now utilizes recorded inter- 
views (Williamson, 1950), and gives more attention to what 
the client thinks and feels (Super, 1949). The communica- 
tions student is looking to other kinds of interaction research 
for techniques and variables (Davis, 1953), to relationships 
between internal and external criteria (McCormick, 1951), 
and to the importance of diagnostic constructs (Robinson, 
1950; Davis, 1953). The self-theorists are making increasing 
use of factor analysis (Stephenson, 1952a), and have begun to 
emphasize relationship between client and counselor and to 
talk of unconscious processes in the client (Rogers, 1951, 
1952). They are now examining relationships between the 
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counseling process and its outcomes (Seeman and Raskin, 
1953). More than any other counseling group, the self- 
theorists are actually carrying out research to test hypotheses 
from personality, learning and perceptual theory (Gordon, 
Grummon, Rogers and Seeman, 1952). The psychoanalysts 
early recognized the apparent similarity between Pavlovian 
conditioning and Freudian fixation. (French, 1933; Kubie, 
1934). The neobehaviorists have become aware that their in- 
tervening variables need to take account of human perceptual 
and other internal, organizing events (Shoben, 1953b, 1953c) 
and there are neobehaviorists who, by using the terms of classi- 
cal and instrumental conditioning, have attempted to make 
psychoanalytic theory more rigorous (Dollard and Miller, 
1950; Mowrer, 1950; Shoben, 1953b, 1953c). 

There seem to be common denominators underlying all 
approaches to counseling: 

(1) Certain assumptions are held in common. For exam- 
ple, it is generally assumed that the problems a client brings 
to a counselor are associated with the client's previous experi- 
ences and with behavior patterns acquired to deal with them. 
Another necessary assumption is that a client can learn to 
behave differently as a consequence of his experiences in coun- 
seling. Here, definitions of behavior range from “internal per- 
ceptual events" to "observable response characteristics," but 
the assumption holds if behavior can be thus broadly defined. 

(2) The study of phenomena (observable objects or 
events) is basic to all approaches. Again, phenomena must be 
broadly interpreted to encompass both "immediate perceptual 
experiences" of the client and "external events." Even the 
Psychoanalytic approach uses the words and sentences of client 
and counselor as the basis for its descriptions and inferences. 
Some members of the self-theory group claim that the “О 
sort,” 1 based on O-technique (Stephenson, 1952b; Mowrer, 


1 This is a method which is exemplified by (a) having clients sort out 
self-reference statements into a normal distribution of categories ranging from 
most” to “least descriptive” of themselves; and (b) correlating successive 
“self-sorts” for one client with those of his counselor who takes the client's 
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1953), provides a method by which “self-psychology can now 
have its propositions directly represented" (Stephenson, 
1952b, p. 496; also Rogers, 19522). This aspect of the client's 
private world, previously accessible only through introspective 
methods, is now considered a phenomenon to be observed and 
measured directly. Зестап and Raskin (1953), however, 
stress this group's newer view of the self as a behaviorally 
inferred event. 

(3) Client-counselor “talk” and “relationship” are basic. 
In three articles, Shoben (1949, 1953b, 1953c) has stressed 
the importance of these two variables in all counseling ap- 
proaches. Talk is simply the conversational content of inter- 
views. Relationship is an atmosphere of mutual acceptance in 
which the counselor is able to indicate his understanding of 
and nonjudgmental attitudes toward the client. How the теја- 
tionship is to be manipulated is still an issue. The self-theorist 
argues for a consistent, accepting, nonjudgmental, essentially 
noninterpretive counselor role (Butler, 1952). Some psycho- 
analytic counselors, says Butler, prescribe for the counselor a 
period of passivity, followed by a more active, interpretive role 
toward the middle of therapy (e.g., Lorand, 1946). Yet rela- 
tionship remains a central variable for both groups. This 
hypothesis is supported by Fiedler’s (1950a, 1950b, 19514, 
1951b) evidence on the agreement of expert counselors of 
varying schools in defining the ideal therapeutic relationship. 

It would be pleasant to say that because there seem to be 
common denominators for present approaches to counseling, 
an integrative theory of counseling is in the immediate offing. 
Such a fond hope is hardly justified by the facts. In the open- 
ing pages of Chapter 2 attempt was made to point up the 
importance of theoretical approaches and the lack of adequate 
theory in the behavior sciences, If one can accept the judg- 
ment of an interested and informed observer, psychological 


role, with those of other clients, etc. There are many variations possible, both 
in the content of what is to be sorted and in who does the sorting. Factor 
analysis of sortings by one or more individuals are made possible by this 
technique; analysis of variance and covariance methods also are applicable 
(Cronbach, 1953; Hood, 1953; Mowrer, 1953) 
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and psychiatric concept formation is "still in a relatively unfin- 
ished stage" (Feigl, 1949, p. 507). The counseling psycholo- 
gist who draws freely upon conceptions of the behavior sci- 
ences in general, and psychology in particular, is in no position 
to make unique claims for having an adequate theory about 
clients and counseling. 

The varying ways of collecting and organizing the data of 
counseling imply a wide range of phenomena to be dealt with 
in the counseling process. The client's performance in a vari- 
ety of situations, the verbal interaction of client and counselor, 
inferences about his perceptions of himself and his world, the 
“hidden motives” of client and counselor, “how” and “why” 
the client acquires behavior patterns—all seem necessary if we 
are to achieve a sufficient description of the client and what 
happens to him in counseling. 

What is needed, perhaps, is a method of organizing the data 
of counseling so as to make possible the construction of a 
theory of client behavior and a theory to explain the more com- 
plex phenomena of counseling sessions. In this sense, it is 
heartening to think that there might be assumptions which 
could be agreed upon by all counselors, a universal concern 
with the study of phenomena and a general use of "talk" and 
"relationship." 

The remainder of this chapter is an exploratory description 
of a method for organizing and accounting for the behavior 
of clients. It presents an attack, not the attack, upon the 
ordering of data about clients. With some temerity, it is 
argued that the approach offers a basis for predicting the future 
behavior of clients. In our view, the central questions to be 
answered are: (1) What have clients learned? (2) How have 
they learned? (3) Why have they learned? In those ap- 
proaches to counseling that were labeled as self-consciously 
theoretical, there have been attempts to explain how clients 
learn to behave and how they might learn to modify their 
behavior through counseling. It has been argued, further, 
that learning on the part of clients is an assumption common 
to all approaches. Thus our central questions appear to be 


justified. 
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Additional questions must be answered. (4) With what 
kinds of client behavior are we to be concerned? (5) What 
specific constructions can we put upon these behaviors—in 
other words, how are they to be interpreted? (6) Can the 
interpretations generate deductive statements of how a partic- 
ular client might behave? (7) What testable hypotheses are 
suggested by the deductions? 

Questions about what clients have learned can be answered 
by describing the behaviors we have elected to observe. Ques- 
tions about how and why clients have learned must be an- 
swered by reference to the interpretive statements we have 
chosen and the relationships which we have specified among 
such statements. The extent to which observations of actual 
clients fit our interpretations must be checked. This means 
that our explanation must generate verifiable predictions (test- 
able hypotheses) about the observable behaviors of clients. 
What follows is only a crude approximation of scientific 
theory building, but is offered without apology as a “provi- 
sional try." ? ' 


How Сілемтѕ Learn: А “ProvistonaL TRY" 


Let us imagine that a man is driving along a highway, a new 
road unfamiliar to him. Some miles ahead, and most directly 
reached by his present route, is the end point of his journey. 
Momentarily, he knows he will come to a wide and turbulent 
river which he must cross. The objective fact is that the river 
is spanned by a new and thoroughly dependable bridge. Our 
driver, however, turns off just before reaching the bridge onto 
a bumpy, dusty, side road and makes his crossing many miles 
below, over a rickety, flimsy structure. It is conceivable that 
our driver has acted wisely because an accident might have 
befallen him on the direct route. More likely, however, we 
should call this kind of behavior “irrational.” If our driver, 
on future trips, were to persist in avoiding direct routes at 
critical points of passage, consistently choosing the circuitous 

? We do apologize to Hilgard (1948), however, for appropriating his term. 
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one in spite of inconvenience and discomfort, we should con- 
sider him an irrational person. t 

Irationality seems to characterize much of human action. 
Called upon to meet new demands, the human organism, like 
the driver in our example, may repeatedly take the long way 
around to satisfy its needs. Persistent avoidance of direct 
action, stereotyped repetition of apparently useless responses, 
elaborate ritualism, cessation of activity, or just plain oscilla- 
tion, are among the kinds of behavior shown. Even in their 
irrationalities, clients who come for counseling often differ 
from other people only in being aware of needing help in learn- 
ing to make new kinds of responses, or in being persuaded by 
someone else that they need help. 

Even where clients think they need help, their irrationalities 
are often in evidence. To the naive observer it might seem as 
if they willfully set out to confuse the counselor by throwing up 
smoke screens about the difficulties they are having. Yet to the 
client who says in his initial contact, “I want help in choosing 
a vocation" or “I can't study,” the stated problem is a very real 
one, even though it may well prove a false lead if accepted and 
acted upon too literally by the counselor. As in the familiar 
physical symptoms of jaundice or of a great many bodily aches 
and pains, the roots of the problem may be elsewhere. For 
example, the physician speaks of "referred pain" to indicate 
that its source is not where the patient feels it. What is mani- 
fest and obvious in a client's behavior is too often only a symp- 
tom of problems which may have their roots in conditions and 
situations that are not readily available for discussion and 
action. The client's symptoms, however, seem to serve a pur- 
pose. According to a central hypothesis of this book, they аге 
anxiety reducing ( this point is elaborated upon in Chapter 5). 

When we seek a plausible explanation of how a client 
learns, both prior to and during the process of counseling, we 
must account, among other things, for a number of puzzling 
contradictions in his behavior. A seemingly bright, responsive 
client starts out with a tirade of self-denunciation, citing in- 


stance after instance of foolish actions that, he feels, are 
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causing his mother misery. He appears to be genuinely dis- 
tressed about the effects of his behavior upon his mother, yct 
he persists in actions that to him are foolish and wrong. 
Another client, a student with considerable measured scholas- 
tic ability, comes into the couscling office at the end of the 
quarter, stating that he must attend classes or flunk out of 
school. He has tears in his eyes when he says it, but he winds 
up on the “drop-out” list, his record showing that he attended 
one class no more than a single time in the quarter. Still an- 
other individual goes to a faculty adviser for help with his "bad 
study habits." The adviser obligingly lends the student a book 
on effective study highly recommended by a colleague who is 
a professional psychologist. The student thanks the adviser 
profusely and leaves. When asked by his roommate how he 
came out, the student replies, “Oh, he (the faculty adviser) 
didn’t do anything for me!” His study habits, which were bad, 
continue bad. In the next chapter, we shall describe how these 
puzzling client responses can be construed as ineffective 
attempts to reduce anxiety. 


Тће Behavior of Clients 


In their professional relationships, counseling psychologists 
typically have dealt with high school or college students, less 
frequently with nonschool adolescents and adults, and still less 
frequently with children or with old people. The person who 
goes to the counseling agency for help is typically called a 
“client,” and his contacts with the agency rarely exceed one or 
two hours a week in frequency. Under this condition of out- 
patient treatment, the client must be able to maintain himself, 
at least marginally, in his everyday living outside of the coun- 
seling situation. Even where the counselor operates as a 
rehabilitation worker in a hospital setting, he must assume that 
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tive admissions policies are operative. Clients themselves, by 
word of mouth, probably tend to spread such information as 
Agency X "gives you help in choosing a vocation," while in 
Agency Y “they really turn you inside out emotionally." 

Within the general framework of persons who are able to 
maintain themselves, at least to the extent that they do not 
yet require custodial care, certain general kinds of behavior are 
observable among clients who come to be counseled. An indi- 
vidual becomes a client because he must deal with a situation 
or situations, for which there is some doubt as to the appropri- 
ateness of his responses. If he voluntarily seeks counseling, the 
doubt is his. If he is referred, especially if he is sent to the 
counseling agency, the doubt is someone else’s, and he may or 
may not share it. In the latter case, if his sole motive in report- 
ing to the counseling agency is to satisfy the demands of some 
external authority figure, he may be unable to profit from his 
counseling contacts. Examples suggest themselves. A foreman 
in an industrial plant insists that a hostile worker report for 
counseling in order to do his job better. A college officer puts 
on probation a student who has a long history of poor grades, 
with the stipulation that he get counseling assistance. A hos- 
pital patient who enjoys the protective care of the institution 
is referred to the rehabilitation counselor for help in getting 
а job. 
Now if the client seems to share, at least, the feeling that 
the outside situation is important and that his responses to it 
are unsatisfactory, we may consider him a candidate for the 
counseling assistance that the agency can give him. This is 
a bold assertion because it tends to exclude those who neither 
want nor seck counseling help—even though they may seem 
to need it. The counselor may operate in a situation which 
demands of him that he help certain clients become motivated 
to seek help. The term “candidate,” however, will be reserved 
for-those who are so motivated. г. 

The observable responses to the situation of those who 
become candidates for counseling seem to be characterized by 
4 lack of available responses which might be appropriate to 
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the situation. The client seems unable to know how to re- 
spond satisfyingly to an important, external situation. Either 
(a) his response repertoire is itself limited, or (b) he has 
response tendencies which compete with each other. We may 
expect these to be differences in degree rather than in kind. 
Pattern (a) is illustrated by clients who appear to be lacking 
in ability, experience, or skill to cope with situations that are 
important to them. Pattern (b) is illustrated by the female 
client who states that she wants to get a college degree and to 
get married to her fiance. Since she is only a freshman and he 
a senior, she reports that she is afraid to wait for fear of losing 
him, but also that she is very eager to get a degree. Or a client 
seems unable to decide between music and engineering as a 
career. 

A third limitation upon a client’s response availability in a 
situation to which he attaches importance may interact with 
the other two. Here (c) external conditions are such that the 
client is prevented from applying previously learned responses. 
The dramatic examples come to mind of individuals in concen- 
tration camps (Bettelheim, 1943, 1947) or marooned on desert 
islands. Other illustrations are plentiful. The great depression 
of the 1930's forced many persons to seek employment in occu- 
pations other than those for which they had been trained; many 
а man once wealthy was forced to change his whole way of life 
because he suddenly had been impoverished financially. Sev- 
eral years ago, a large western college abruptly abolished its 
entire curriculum for social workers, making it impossible for 
many students to complete their training. In another example, 
a Negro client, just graduated from high school and trained for 
secretarial service, was unable to obtain any kind of secretarial 
or clerical job in her city. 

To us, it seems plausible to say that a client’s lack of avail- 
able responses for dealing with an important, external situation 
(or situations) is the manifest result of how he has learned to 
respond. In the next sections, therefore, a general discussion 


of the learning process is provided as background for conceptu- 
alization of how clients learn. 
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The Problem of Client Learning ? 


What we have been talking about is the present perform- 
ance of clients—their verbalizations to the counselor about 
their problems. Other kinds of behavior are manifest: written 
and oral responses to structured and unstructured tests, etc. 
These kinds of observations are directly available to the coun- 
selor and his colleagues in a counseling agency. Not directly 
available at a given time is client behavior prior to or outside 
of the counseling situation, or client behavior in the future. 
Of these, only inferential statements can be made. To bridge 
the gap between present and past or future behavior or be- 
tween behavior inside and outside of the counseling situation, 
linking hypothetical constructs are needed. The concept of 
learning provides one such connection. 


Learning as an Explanation of Behavioral Change 


A few words are in order about learning. The term has been 
most widely used to describe the process by which living organ- 
isms acquire and modify their behavior patterns. More nar- 
rowly, it has been used to specify the relationship. between 
defined physical conditions (S's) and defined behavioral con- 
Sequences (R's). Thus: 

(1) R={(S) 


which can be read: “Behavioral consequence R, varies as an 
antecedent physical condition, S.” This does not mean that 
such a relationship necessarily must occur In nature; it does 
mean that such a relationship obtains, as we have chosen to 
state the rules of the game for making change in behavior an 
orderly process. It is these rules of the game which we have 
chosen to label as “learning.” Used in this sense, learning is 

? For excellent, systematic treatments of the 
(1932), Skinner (1938), Hull (1943, 1952), а 


(1944). For helpful discussions © 


and 5 1951); and for a genera 4 
Hovland (19612) d piel x concise review of research on human 


learning. 
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that part of the scientist’s method of conceptualizing for him- 
self a “possible world” in which he defines the orderly arrange- 
ment of the attributes constituting his world. Learning, then, 
is a set of properties invented to specify the manner in which 
S’s and R’s shall be related to cach other. As we shall use the 
term it is a high-level construct, made up of many lower order 
constructs and the specified relationships among them. To 
account for the relationship between R and S, many such con- 
structs and relationships are needed, and these we subsume 
under the general heading of learning. 

The assumption that clients can be taught to behave dif- 
ferently through counseling interviews is held in common by 
the proponents of all major theoretical approaches to counsel- 
ing (see “A Synthesis,” opening section of this chapter). The 
counselor, as scientist, should be interested in determining 
whether such changes do occur in clients and, if so, whether he 
can explain them.‘ Observational evidence suggests, over- 
whelmingly, that behavioral changes do occur, but not neces- 
sarily so, nor necessarily in excess of random expectation. 
Now, the function of a learning approach to the under- 
standing of client behavior is to explain and predict observable 
change in client behavior. Our first job is to provide a concep- 
tual framework tied by its postulates to operations which define 
the observable world of a counseling situation, but freed from 
the strictures of counseling as it is actually observed to occur. 
To the extent that we are able to build a logical order among 
our postulates, we should be able to make deductive inferences 


not congruent with our predictions, then a revision of our 
theoretical statements is called for. The counselor as scientist 
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is asked to behave as if the behavior of his clients had a logic 
toit. Our task here is to help him construct a model to explain 
what does occur and to predict what will occur. The related 
set of constructs, learning, is an essential attribute of the model 
which will be described in this chapter. We anticipate that 
this model will have to be revised many times over before it 
can provide an adequate explanation of client behavior; its 
advantage now is that it can provide testable hypotheses point- 
ing to experimental research in counseling and, in a highly 
tentative sense, to counseling practice. 


A Note on the Use of Models 

Einstein's theory of relativity used mathematical equations 
from which a linkage of time and space variables could be 
deduced, and from which, in turn, deductions could be made 
about an observable universe. These deductions, in fact, pro- 
vided a better “fit” than earlier Newtonian conceptions. In 
aerodynamics research, actual models of planes, tested in wind 
tunnels which approximated the conditions of a large-scale 
Plane in flight, saved the lives of many a test pilot. The later 
Construction of mathematical models saved time and money 
€ven in the wind tunnel experimentation. 

Psychology, too, has had its share of useful models. Fech- 
пег5 equation, X = C log Y, provided a model for the equa- 
tion, S, = C log S.. Though the fit of his law—that "sensation 
18 proportional to the logarithm of the stimulus, where C is a 
Constant stimulus ratio"—to observable data is less than pre- 
све, it has generated highly useful deductions about acousti- 
Cal phenomena. Moreover, practical application of this re- 
Search has been made in specifying the properties of audi- 
toriums, communication systems, etc. (after Woodworth, 
1938, pp. 435-437). Following World War II an exciting new 
Science of "engineering psychology" has made extensive use of 
mathematical models for explaining the "input" and "output" 
relationships between machines and their human operators. 
Such models have been constructed to explain the character- 
istics of human motor behavior as an output with “feedback” 
(cf. Ellson, and Gillbarg, 1949; Fitts, 1951). Similarly, mathe- 
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matical models have been used to define the message-sending 
and message-receiving properties of a communication system, 
and this has been used to explain the observable properties of 
human language behavior (Miller, 1951, 1953). 

In the study of animal and human learning, models have 
had extensive use. Lewin (1935, 1936, 1951) has used a “field 
theory" approach, which uses as its model a nonquantitative 
geometry known as topology. The human organism is con- 
ceived of as operating in its own "psychological environment," 
its "movement" in specified directions being determined by 
"forces" (the psychological analogues of mathematical 
"vectors" ). 

In the discussion of neobehaviorism (see Chapter 4) Hull’s 
and Tolman’s theoretical positions were described briefly. 
Even though, superficially, the two positions can be differenti- 
ated on the grounds that Hull speaks of S-R and Tolman of S-S 
learning, both men were careful to point out that their theoret- 
ical systems were anchored at one end by specified physical, 
antecedent conditions (S’s) and at the other, by specified 
physical, behavioral consequences (B’s or R’s). Moreover, 
Meehl and MacCorquodale (1951) have interpreted Tolman’s 
“Sign-Significate” (S-S) as consisting of a “Sign-Behavioral 
Response-Significate” (S-R-S) relationship. 

It is safe to say that Hull, at least, has made deductions 
from an S-R model. Essentially, this is a physical model in 
which a specified, operationally defined input, S, is paired with 
а particular, operationally defined output, R. In his system, 
however, the preceding Formula (1) 


R=f(S) 


15 not read “К varies directly as S,” but “R varies as S in a 
p anner prescribed by linking, hypothetical constructs.” Hull 
has attempted to build a precise, miniature system in which 
each member of the chain of constructs from S to R has speci- 
fed, quantitative relationships to other constructs in the sys- 
tem. His is a mechanical kind of system in which a particular 


S-R combination Tecurs because it has been accompanied 
by a reinforcing state of affairs. 
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Tolman's, on the other hand, has been called a cognitive 
System. Tolman has assumed that animals, such as rats and 
men, are capable of forming cognitions or hypotheses by 
means of which immediately presented sign-objects become 
related to signified objects that the animal expects to encoun- 
ter. A sign and its significate are linked by a particular be- 
havioral route, and the animal learns to choose among alterna- 
tive behavioral pathways in terms of the expected consequence 
of each. Tolman thinks that his conception of learning as a 
Series of “sign-gestalt-expectations” comes nearer to explaining 
complex human behavior than does a mechanical model such 
as Hull’s. But he, too, insists upon physical definitions of 
antecedent condition and their behavioral consequence. 

A brief summary of attempts to conceptualize learning in 
mathematical terms may be found in Hovland (1951a, pp. 
677-679). The formulations of Bush and Mosteller (1951а, 
1951) and Estes (1950) are outstanding examples of such 
attempts. Up to the present time, however, mathematical 
formulations of human learning have been most successfully 
employed to account for limited aspects of motor behavior and 
€ven more limited aspects of verbal behavior. Sears (1951) 
has criticized current approaches to learning because they do 
Dot account for behavior changes in social situations involving 
two or more persons. Such a criticism is relevant. when we 
Consider behavior changes that take place in counseling, where 
the interaction effects of two persons (in group therapy, of 
Several persons) must be accounted for. It may be that con- 
Ceptualization and research in the area of human communica- 
ton (cf. Miller, 1951; Hovland, 1951b) will have much to 
Contribute toward a science of counseling. Sears’ notion of a 

ladic sequence, which involves the learning of two persons 
Who are responding to each other in a specified environment, 
may yield a more useful, explanatory model than the monadic 
Sequence (the learning of one person) of Tolman or Hull. 

sing Tolman's system, Butler (1952) has attempted to con- 
Struct an interaction theory of client-therapist behavior. 

An even more basic criticism can be directed at most of the 
Current attempts to conceptualize the human learning process. 
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We have said that the counselor, as scientist, is asked to behave 
as if the behavior of his clients had a logic to it. Thus con- 
ceived, even apparent illogic has an underlying order to it. 
This calls for an internally consistent logic, independent of 
empirical events, to be used in constructing the model itself. 
Even Hull’s (1943, 1952) clegant system fails to satisfy this 
requirement, based, as it seems to be, largely on empirically 
derived learning curves from limited samplings of behavior. 
Yet Hull’s blueprint for the learning process, though it fails 
to yield an orderly working model, has fairly precise specifica- 
tions which permit, on the one hand, a check for internal 
consistency, and, on the other, explicit tests of the congruency 
between the world of observable events and his theoretical 
world. Most alternative approaches to human learning, while 
they may attempt to explain a larger segment of observable 
behaviors, fail to make clear what their models are. Once is 
hard put to test the congruency between observed and ex- 
pected (deduced from the theory) behavior in this latter case, 
because the deductions generated by ambiguously specified 
models are themselves ambiguous. 


Implications 


In this section, we have attempted to introduce the prob- 
lem of providing an explanation for changes in client behavior. 
We have tried to show how this is consistent with general 
problems of scientific theory building and theory testing. Par- 
ticular reference was made to the use of models to organize 
and account for the phenomena to be studied, and the prob- 
lem of testing for congruence between model-deduced and 
observed behavior. Now, we turn to a more difficult task. The 
next section contains a rationale for constructing a “possible 
world in which client behavior and behavior change are pre- 
dicted. Our possible world, though constructed with pious 
hopes, falls short of the standards which have been set for ade- 
quate theory (Koch, 1951; Stevens, 195]b). But we do not pre- 
tend to be more than amateur builders. We think that our 
possible world is orderly in principle, if not in fact. We pro- 
pose to show how the behavior of our “possible” client could 
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have congruence with the observable behavior of clients, to 
indicate what the counselor might say if he chose to build his 
model according to our specifications. 


А LEARNING APPROACH TO THE UNDERSTANDING 
or CLIENT BEHAVIOR 


Is there a rationale by which client behavior can be under- 
stood and worked with, or does each new client present a situa- 
tion so unique as to call for a completely new approach? This 
section has the purpose of showing that, in principle, at least, 
a general set of rules can be applied to clients. To this end, we 
have selected a possible world composed of stimuli and re- 
sponses and constructed along the following lines: 

As mentioned earlier, Hull and his associates (1940, 1943, 
1950, 1952) have attempted to develop a rationale for describ- 
ing the acquisition of a particular stimulus-response pattern.” 
Because, empirically, an observable response does not vary 
directly as does an observable stimulus (when the stimulus is 
repeatedly presented), the key intervening variables, Drive, 
Drive Stimulus, and Learning have been invented. The func- 
tion of these latter variables is that of providing a plausible 
link between the S and R so that the possible world of deduced 
S-R relationships can be made to approximate such S-R rela- 
tionships as are actually observable. Using rat and human 
subjects in rigorously controlled experimental situations, the 
Hullians have been able to demonstrate congruence between 
theoretically deduced and observed S-R associations. We have 
noted, however, that the sampling of human motor and verbal 
behavior has been extremely limited; hence we cannot now 
say that the Hullian formulations are applicable to the com- 
plex problem of how clients learn. It is because we think they 
may be applicable in principle that we introduce them in 
this context. | 

How are the intervening variables used to create an associa- 
tion between a theoretically possible R and a specified ante- 


5 Spence (1948, 1951) has provided a helpful abridgement and clarifica- 
tion of Hull's position. 
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cedent condition, 5? The Hullians, in their studies of simple 
learning tasks, have subsumed a number of specific constructs 
under the general heading, learning, and have attempted to 
specify precisely the relationship among these and the other 
variables in Figure 1. Thus, theoretical learning curves have 
been plotted, and checked against empirically derived, labora- 
tory data. In making application of Hull's theoretical ap- 
proach to the study of client learning, we cannot state that we 
are using his theory, because it was not intended to serve this 
purpose. Though we have borrowed liberally from Hull’s 
construct system, our definitions in Figure 1 are not identical 
with his; they are derived from different and more complex 
data. ‘That is, we have attempted to derive our constructs from 
complex events associated with human social behavior, not 
from the restricted events of the laboratory. Our terms may 
sound like those of Hull, but they are not the same. Again, 
while we have followed his lead in specifying how constructs 
are related, we have not been able to state how much. Hence, 
our present statements of relationship can yield only crude 
predictions, to be tested against the actual behavior of clients. 
More exact statements will have to await the collection and 


analysis of data. 


An Illustration of the Modified Hullian Approach 


What constructs we shall use and how they will be used 
can be introduced in the following illustration. Among college 
sophomores in an introductory lecture course m psychology, 


let us say, it is observed that nearly all of the students take 
The phenomenon 5 те 


notes when the instructor speaks. is re 
peatedly observed among successive groups of students in this 
course. This gives rise to the empirical generalization that a 
particular class of responses—note-taking by the student—is 


associated with a particular class of stimuli—lectures by the 
logy course. Could we 


instructor in the introductory psycho : d 
have deduced such a relationship from our theoretical position? 

DxpuciNc THE OCCURRENCE OF А Response. Suppose we 
start with an instance of Formula (1): Ri = f(S:). In this 
case -we define Ва as a class of events subsumed under the 
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operation of note-taking, and S: as the antecedent condition— 
a class of events summarized by the statement lecturing by an 
instructor. Now, we must specify how these events come to 
occur together. In the first place, we postulate that a condition 
of tension or drive (D) will generate various movements or 
responses (R). Whatever operates to reduce the condition h 
tension, we may define as a reinforcing state of affairs (N). As 
D increases, R increases (i.e., in frequency or amplitude); as D 
decreases, R decreases. Hence 


(2) R-f(D) 
When a particular response, Ra, is repeatedly made to a par- 
ticular stimulus condition, Sz, at the same time as drive is 


reduced, condition N, the reinforcing state of affairs, occurs. 


А new construct, habit-strength (Hz), can be derived from 
this state of affairs: 


(3) s,Hg, = f(N) 
Translated, this states that habit strength is a function of the 
number of previous reinforcements. Before the response can 


recur, however, the conditions of drive and an external incen- 
tive (K) must also be operative, consequently 


(4) sEr = (sHr, xD x K) 
where the construct, sEn, 
response tendency. The res 
a function of habit-strengt 

But recurrence of the 
tates that a more specific c 
this, we postulate a Specifi 


is labeled as reaction potential or 
ponse tendency is made to occur as 
h, drive, and an external incentive. 
note-taking response (Ri) necessi- 
onstruction be put upon drive. For 
с drive stimulus, Sp (aac), Which can 
be defined here as an internal, responsce-produced stimulus to 
the stress of working toward grades in college courses (sec 
Formula 5 below). Span; may be called an acquired drive. 
Following Mowrer (1947), we assume that this drive stimulus 
has acquired drive properties by a process of conditioning (see 
“neobehavioral approach,” Chapter 3), and that it becomes a 
condition of tension in its own right. 

Following Hull (1952, pp. 124-155), we assume that the 
grade drive is reduced by its association with an antedating ог 
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anticipatory goal-stimulus, Sq(antic ss». For example, a student 
who received in the past a grade of “A,” may have achieved 
drive reduction in the form of compliments from his parents, 
approval of his peers, etc. Thus, by a process of secondary 
reinforcement, the grade becomes an incentive, Kegraa, to be 
desired in its own right. Or a grade of “D” or “F” may be 
associated with drive arousal, setting up a tension state from 
which the student attempts to withdraw. In the first case, 
through direct learning in the past or through symbolic learn- 
ing from others, the response of note-taking becomes associ- 
ated with the stimulus of an instructors lectures, because it 
leads to the achievement of a drive-reducing grade. In the 
second case, the response leads to the avoidance of a drive- 
arousing grade. In either case, an internal, anticipatory goal 
response, T; (antic goat), 18 elicited well in advance of the end of 
the course, when the actual grade is received. This, in turn, 
arouses the drive stimulus, Spizraae): 


(5) S, > 81 > Ty(antic grade) TO? Sp (grade) 


In other words, the external stimulus event of lecturing-by-an- 
instructor, Sı, elicits an internal sensory event, si, and this 
elicits the response-produced (ww?) grade drive. 

Now, since the events of lecturing and note-taking, Sı ^ Ва, 
have been associated with the achieving of the grade incentive, 
Кале (ог with the avoidance of an undesired grade, Kavoia), 
this reduces Spieraae). Ву a process of secondary reinforcement, 
the occurrence of S; > Ва, reduces Spre) by eliciting the 
anticipatory goal stimulus, So(antie grade) 

(6) 51 > 81 > To (antic grade) TO” Sp grade) > Ку Wo? 50 (апне grade) 


In consequence, the occurrence of events Sı > Ка with Sp rade) 
is also a reinforcing state of affairs. Although this is a weaker 
(secondary) reinforcement than the (primary) reinforcing 
stimulus of grade-given-for-work-in-a-course, it will tend to 
reduce S» aac). 

5 Our use of internal response and response-produced stimulus events was 
suggested by the writings of Skinner (1938) and Dollard and Miller (1950). 
Berlyne’s (1951) provocative article has guided our thinking about the selec- 
tive character of the г yw s sequence. 
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In summary, we can diagram how a hypothetical sophomore 
student has learned to take notes in an introductory psychol- 
ову course (see Figure 2). This gives an idea of how the 
response of note-taking might be deduced from the antecedent 
conditions of (a) lecturing by an instructor, (b) the previous 
occurrence of secondary reinforcement in other courses, and 
(c) deprivation by the withholding of a grade in the present 
course. 

Inevitably, there are several "jokers" in this attempted 
theoretical statement. One is the problem of defining drive 
and drive stimulus in terms of their observable antecedent con- 
ditions and consequences. In other words, the problem of 
measuring and controlling human motivational states is a large 
one. А kind of control through deprivation (i.e., withholding 
the grade until the end of the course) is illustrated in Figure 2, 
but there are many other facets to the motivation problem. 
Note that whether the response will occur despite previous 
reinforcements is made dependent also on motivational level. 

A second knotty problem, emphasized by our example, is 
that of deducing the nonoccurrence as well as the occurrence 
of the note-taking response. Here again, Figure 2 oversimpli- 
fies the problem, not only in terms of motivation control but 
in terms of the role of competing responses. Is note-taking the 
Sole response which follows upon lecturing by all instructors? 
If not, why can we expect that note-taking will occur at a 
given moment and not some other response? 

Part of this can be answered by the way in which we choóse 
to define our problem. For example, if we are interested sim- 
ply in the occurrence or nonoccurrence of the note-taking те- 
Sponse, we do not need to concern ourselves with other 
responses. In instrumental learning, where the subject is free 
to choose his own responses under defined stimulus conditions, 
the experimenter decides upon the relevant responses to be 
investigated. In this case a theoretical statement would not 
need to account for all possible responses, but solely for that 
response selected as relevant. 

Тће nonoccurrence of the relevant response, however, is not 
as easily shrugged off. The condition of nonoccurrence must 
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be specified. In the case of the lecturing-note-taking sequence, 
we have already noted the possible effects of varying the moti- 
vational level of a hypothetical student subject. Let us assume 
that our subject is highly motivated—will the note-taking пес- 
essarily occur? 

IxmmrriON OF Response. One hypothetical state, that of 
inhibitory tendency, I,, might be used to predict the non- 
occurence of the note-taking response. Following Brown and 
Farber (1951, p. 492), we may postulate three conditions ante- 
cedent to response inhibition: 

(7) I, = f(D,, n, W) 

In other words, inhibitory tendency is made a function of 
D. = amount of delay in making a response to a stimulus, 
n = number of nonreinforcing repetitions of an S-R sequence; 
and W — the amount of work involved in making a response. 
Increase in any or all of the conditions, De, n, and W, would 
be expected to increase the inhibitory tendency. Thus, the 
effective response tendency, sEr, would become 


(8) s En, = s,Er, —, 


In the event that the inhibitory tendency is greater than the 
response tendency itself 


(9) I, > Ев 


the note-taking response would be inhibited and hence would 
not be expected to occur. 


Competinc Response TENDENCIES. A second hypothetical 
state from which the nonoccurrence of note-taking might 06 
deduced is that of competing response tendencies. Suppose 
that a student strongly motivated to make a (passing or high) 
grade were to seek also the approval of his fellows by acting 
like-the-bright-person (identification) and that this implie 
not-taking-notes. In this case the grade drive, Surio, WOU 
be accompanied by an identification drive, Spaan. In time 
51, lecturing by an instructor, would tend to evoke not 
only Ка, note-taking, but Во, not-taking-notes, because 51 > ^V 
would become a reinforcing state of affairs for Sp aano: 
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(10) 51 — 51 > To (antic grade) WO? 9D (rade) > Ri 
~ Tg(antic ident) QU ^ Spiaent) —— Re 


Here we can postulate three events: 
(11) s En, = РАСЕ s, Én, = Ево s, Én, « s, Ens 


The tendency to take notes is greater than, equal to, or weaker 
than, the tendency not-to-take notes. In the last of the three 
events, the note-taking response would not be expected to 
occur. 


InnggLEvANT Drive.’ This hypothetical event can be de- 
duced from special cases of the two foregoing events. If the 
note-taking response is only slightly greater or less than (a) its 
inhibitory tendency or (b) a second and competing response 
tendency, a new and irrelevant drive stimulus, Sparra, will 
result: 


(12) Soara = f[Spcen 1/(Es — Е„)], where E, = Ew 


(By definition, the denominator can never be zero.) Here, 
Е, = the stronger of two competing response tendencies, and 
Ew = the weaker response tendency (these may be two зЕл 5 
ог an Ев and an Ir); Spee is the sum of the relevant drive 
stimuli [e.g., Зр(етаао) ++ Sp uden + D]. Formula (12) implies 
that the strength of the irrelevant drive stimulus will vary with 
the strength of the relevant drive stimulus, but will be inversely 
related to the magnitude of the differences between the com- 
peting response tendencies.5 As the weaker response tendency 
approaches the stronger response tendency in magnitude, and 
as the irrelevant drive increases in strength, the note-taking re- 


" The discussion of the function of I. and other competing теѕропѕе ten- 
dencies and their implications for the arousal of the irrelevant drive stimulus 
15 adapted from Brown and Farber (1951). Our term "irrelevant drive" has 

een substituted for their term “frustration.” . 

8 To be consistent, we should indicate that Sparren is preceded by an in- 
ternal Tesponse, Tantie irre, іП the manner Тазис irren драго). This 
has been omitted from the main text to simplify the discussion. How 
Тамне пета) functions as an anticipatory response will be taken up in the next 
Section. Note that we are not using irrelevant drive in the usual sense of 
ап irrelevant weak drive (see Maltzman, 1950). Instead, we have placed 
Cur own construction upon the term. 
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sponse will not be expected to occur. Under these conditions, 
indeed, we may deduce the occurrence of other, irrelevant 
responses. Figure 3 illustrates how such an irrelevant response 
Rs can be deduced from the condition in which the tendency 
toward Rs is greater than the tendency toward К; or Re: 


(13) s,Én; = (5 Евр s Ево) 


То illustrate—our hypothetical subject might have stayed up 
late the night before to study for a test in another course. 
When the instructor begins his lecture during the psychology 
course, the subject is so fatigued (antecedent condition which 
increases the amount of work in making a response such as 
note-taking) that he finds it difficult to take notes (increased 
amount of work increases inhibitory tendency). Since it is 
important to him to get a passing grade in the course (high- 
gtade drive), and since the response tendency toward note- 
taking is opposed by an inhibitory response tendency of nearly 
equal strength, an added tension-state-irrelevant-drive results. 


At the same time, our subject is understandably tired, and he 
ulus, Sı, is accom- 


falls asleep (Rs). Now the lecturing stim с 
рапјед [s de ase response of sleep, Rs, and the шеје- 
vant drive is reduced. 

Let us suppose that on the night before the next pude 
Ogy class our subject goes on a binge. Again he is e pu 
and the response tendency toward note-taking 15 oper y 
its inhibitory tendency. Once more, he falls api 25 т: 

is reinforcing state of affairs for the reduction 0 p evan 
drive builds up habit strength for lecture-sleep. 1 we > 
assume that the original high drive persists for getting a gra Е 
Іп the course, a response tendency toward sleep is acquire 


sEr = K). А 
The oe recs Р of competing response tendencies 
also can be illustrated. Here we might follow through the im- 
plications of simultaneously occurring strong grade-getting and 
identification drive stimuli. The resultant tendency toward 
note-taking (Ri), opposed by a tendency not-to-take-notes 
(Re) of nearly equal strength, gives rise to ап irrelevant drive 
Stimulus. Suppose that our subject compromises by doodling 
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(Ra), and that lecture-doodling becomes a reinforcing state of 
affairs for irrelevant drive reduction. A tendency toward the 
doodling response to the lecture stimulus is acquired thereby. 


THe RECURRENCE AND GENERALIZATION OF A RESPONSE 
Техрехсу. The assertion has been made that a class of re- 
sponses will tend to recur as a positive function of (a) drive 
level at the time of their occurrence and (b) amount of previz, 
ous reinforcement (drive reduction) associated with the occur- 
rence of the response events and their antecedent class of 
stimulus events (Formula 4).? Conditions (a) and (b) can be 
used also to deduce the nonoccurrence of the response class. 
Here the occurrence of new, competing responses can be pre- 
dicted (Formulas 9, 11, and 13). 

Unfortunately for the moral of our illustration—that every 
good and true student who takes notes diligently and excel- 
lently in class will receive a high, or at least a passing, grade in 
his psychology course—there are those outrageous persons who 
sleep and doodle yet receive the highest grades. "This means 
that other variables should be taken into account. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that virtue triumphs and that our hypothetical 
student can receive a satisfactory grade only if he does take 
notes properly. Why, then, would he persist in such behavior 
as sleeping or doodling? 

Mowrer and Ullman (1945) have argued that those re- 
sponses which are most immediately rewarding tend to be 
retained. ‘This means that when the stimulus event of lec- 
turing in the psychology course occurs, the response events of 
sleeping or doodling will be retained if they have been associ- 
ated with the reduction of the irrelevant tension drive and if, 
initially, they preceded other possible responses associated with 
drive reduction. Let us assume that doodling and note-taking 


9 Certain experiments (e.g., Strassburger, 1950; Deese and Carpenter, 
1951) have seemed to conflict with the drive-reduction hypothesis of rein- 
forcement. Hence, the assumption here that a response will occur at a given 
time as a function of number of previous reinforcements and drive level at 
the time of its occurrence has Ђесп challenged (see Harlow, 1953). Recog- 
nizing that further evidence may force a revision of this assumption, we have 
made use of it in the absence of a preferred alternative. 
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have had equal reinforcement values, but that the doodling 
response (Ra) has tended to precede the note-taking response 
(Ка) following the stimulus of lecturing. Following Mowrer 
and Ullman, we may deduce that the doodling response will 
come to be most readily elicited under the condition that 


(14) (s Hag > ea) (Tt T) 


Where T — time of delay between previous occurrences of the 
Stimulus and response events. This means simply that the 
tendency for Rs to occur is greater than the tendency toward 
Ra, as the time of delay for Rs becomes less than that for Rs. 
Other conditions being equal we may generalize that a re- 
Sponse event tends to be retained over other response cvents if 
it occurs most immediately after the stimulus event. This gen- 
eralization is consistent with our statement that amount of 
delay in making a response to a stimulus is one of the condi- 
tions which increase the inhibitory tendency of a response 
(Formula 7); in our example Ri, note-taking, would have a 
&reater inhibitory tendency than Rs, doodling. 

But, we have required that irrelevant responses, such as 
sleeping or doodling, cannot lead to a satisfactory grade in the 
Psychology course. In other words, this behavior has a pun- 
ishing consequence. Persistent behavior of this sort exempli- 

es what Mowrer and Ullman (1945) refer to as the “neurotic 
Paradox” or what Dollard and Miller (1950) call neurotically 
'Stupid" behavior. According to Mowrer and Ullman, it is 
because the behavior is immediately rewarded, and only pun- 
ished after a longer period of time has elapsed, that it tends to 
be retained. 

Another hypothetical event 


Tence of an irrelevant response. vent de 
monly referred to as stimulus generalization. Not only will a 


Tesponse such as doodling tend to recur, but it may be expected 
© recur under circumstances other than the one of lecturing 
Y the instructor in the psychology course. Following Hull 
(1950) crudely, we may assume that two physical stimulus 

events, S; and Ss will tend to elicit the same response, Rs, 


under the conditions 


helps to account for the recur- 
The event has been most com- 
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(15) s,Er, = ПР, 1/(s1 — s2)], where 51 = 52 


and where D — effective drive strength, s; and s» — internal, 
sensory events differing in quality or intensity, апа sEr = tend- 
ency toward stimulus generalization. Formula 15 implies that 
stimulus generalization varies directly with drive and inversely 
with the difference between the two sensory events. We may 
assume, moreover, that a drive stimulus, S», will generalize in 
the same way: 


(16) s, Er = АР, 1/ (S, — 5р,)], where S», = S», 


We may assume, even, that the internal response (r), which 
mediates the drive stimulus (Sp) or another internal stimulus 
event, s’, will generalize, e.g., 


(17) Tig? Ев = f[D, l/(r — r;)], where ri 5 r2 


Although generalization can be assumed to take place in 
the events associated with relevant response arousal, it can take 
place as well in the arousal of an irrelevant response. For illus- 
trative purposes, the response tendency s,Ez, has been used in 
Formulas 15, 16, and 17. Continuing with our supposition 
that Rs is an irrelevant class of response events labeled as 
doodling, we may expect that it can be elicited by other, exter- 
nal stimulus events (Formula 15). For example, lectures in 
other courses (S2) or the mere physical act of sitting in a chair 
in the classroom (Ss) might come to elicit the doodling re- 
sponse. Again, the generalization of the drive state (Sp,)— 
which is associated with the elicitation of the doodling re- 
sponse—to other drive states (Formula 16) helps to account 
for the possible occurrence and recurrence of doodling outside 
of the classroom situation. It might be elicited at home, for 
instance, where a tension state (e.g., S»,) had been aroused by 
attempts to study. 

The assumption that an internal, anticipatory event (r:) 
which precedes the arousal of a stimulus drive (Sn), or an- 
other internal stimulus event (5), can generalize to other in- 
ternal, anticipatory events (Formula 17) is useful. It explains 
the elicitation of a doodling response under circumstances 
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where external stimuli are quite dissimilar and where even the 
arousal of a manifest tension state is avoided by the prior 
occurrence of a response. Here, the student might anticipate 
a tension state (e.g, та) at home and begin to doodle even 
before he began to study. This generalization of internal, 
anticipatory events appears similar to what Hovland (1951a, 
p. 663) and others have called mediated generalization. The 
importance of Berlyne’s (1951) "rw? s" (response-produced 
internal stimulus) becomes obvious if we can assume that this 
describes an internal, preparatory, and perceptual event. Hu- 
man ability to code experience and to attach meanings to it may 
be symbolized by the internal response, r, and its arousal of an 
internal stimulus event, s. Generalization of the hypothetical 
event, ryys, may help to account for what others have de- 
Scribed as perceptual organization. However, we wish to stay 
Within our own construct system. Though we share with 
others the hope of reconciling “S-R reinforcement” and “per- 
Ceptual-cognitive" theories, we share also a recognition of the 
formidable problems involved (Helson, 1953). 

It is the generalization of external and internal stimulus 
events, including the generalization of irrelevant drive antici- 
pation and arousal, rente ren 80” Sparen, that we shall use in 
interpreting the apparent irrationality of client actions. The 
Tecurrence of a response such as doodling, where note-taking 
has been established as a more relevant response, and the 
“spread” of the less relevant doodling response to situations of 
Increasing dissimilarity, is illustrative of the learning and 

ehaving of many clients. ПИ й 
ow, if we combine the assertions in this section, we Сап 
egin to arrive at a meaningful conceptualization of how irrele- 
vant responses persist and generalize to other situations. In the 
tst place, it was argued that those behavioral responses to 
antecedent stimuli which are most immediately drive reducing 
tend to be retained; and that such responses tend to be elicited 
€ven when, at a later time, they lead to drive-arousing ( punish- 
ing) consequences. In the second place, а hypothetical event 
abeled as stimulus generalization was used to account for the 


Spread of the irrelevant responses to other situations. Thus, n 
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the event that an irrelevant response such as doodling leads 
to further drive arousal, the greater strength of the effective 
drive state, D, should lead not only to the recurrence of the 
response but also it its occurrence in other situations. 


Summary and Implications 


In this last section of the present chapter, a theoretical 
approach to human learning was described as a means of gen- 
erating deductive statements about the learning of clients. 
Beginning with the equation R = f(S), theoretical statements 
were formulated which led to deductions concerning the occur- 
rence and nonoccurrence of a relevant response, followed by 
deductions concerning the occurrence, persistence, and gen- 
eralization of an irrelevant response. Attempt has been made 
to define antecedent stimulus and consequent response events 
by illustrative reference to events which they connote in a 
point-at-able world. This is not a theory to end all theories. It 
is not even a theory; rather, it is an approach to theory con- 
struction with the end in view of helping counselors to ask 
questions that seem answerable in principle. Our poor, hypo- 
thetical student has been worked over for the express purpose 
of exposing our theoretical approach to careful scrutiny. 


СНАРТЕК 5 


Anxiety as Irrelevant Drive 


Now wr move from an attempt to understand human 
learning in theoretical terms to an even more difficult task. 
Within the context of the theoretical approach of the previous 
chapter, can we describe and account for the learning of clients 
prior to their experiences in the counseling situation? The 
answer—“partially’—will not be satisfying to the purist. In 
the present chapter, we shall amplify our remarks about irrele- 
vant drive, making this synonymous with the more popular 
construct, anxiety. We shall try to show how this construct 
can help to explain the behavior of those who seek counseling 
assistance—and of those who seck to provide the professional 


help requested. 


Anxiety AS IRRELEVANT DRIVE 


Within the past fifteen years, much has been written about 
a construct popularly referred to as anxiety. So popular has 
this term become that May (1950) devoted an entire book to 
The Meaning of Anxiety, referring to it as “one of the most 
urgent problems of our day" (page v). The book is an impor- 
tant reference that should be consulted by students of client 
behavior because it synthesizes important literary, philosophi- 
cal, biological, psychological, and cultural anthropological 
writings on the topic. Of anxiety May has said: 
anxiety—Freud, Goldstein, Hor- 
at anxiety is a diffuse apprehen- 
between fear and anxiety 


It is agreed by students of 
ney, to mention only three—th 
sion, and that the central difference 
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is that fear is a reaction to a specific danger while anxiety is 
unspecific, "vague," “objectless.” The special characteristics 
of anxiety are the feelings of uncertainty and helplessness in 
the face of danger. The nature of anxiety can be understood 
when we ask what is threatened in the experience which pro- 
duces anxiety. The threat is to something in the “соге or es- 
sence" of the personality. Anxiety is the apprehension cued 
off by a threat to some value which the individual holds essen- 
tial to his existence as a personality. The threat may be to 
physical or psychological life (death, or loss of freedom), or it 
may be to some other value which the individual identifies 
with his existence (patriotism, the love of another person, "'suc- 
cess,” etc). . . . The occasions of anxiety will vary with 
different people as widely as the values on which they depend 
vary, but what will always be true in anxiety is that the threat 
is to a value held by that particular individual to be essential 
to his existence and consequently to his security as а person- 


ality. (Pp. 190-191.) 


Now this is a deceptively lucid statement. We suggest, 
however, that what May and others have called "anxiety" 
might be made more amenable to description and control if it 
Were construed to be synonymous with what we have called 
"irrelevant drive." Substituting in his definition (italicized 
above), we could say that “anxiety is the tension state which 
results when two or more competing response tendencies pre- 
vent the reduction of an important, relevant drive state; the 
tension may come to be evoked (‘cued off’) by a stimulus event 
Previously associated with the arousal of relevant drive.” Con- 
ditions for the occurrence of anxiety are suggested in For- 
mula 12 of Chapter 4. We suggest, further, that physiological 
manifestations such as increased blood pressure, rapid heart 
beat, and profuse sweating, on the one hand, or behavioral 
manifestations such as “aggression,” “withdrawal,” and “block- 
odas me other, are ways in which the organism has learned 
n pond to anxiety as an acquired and irrelevant drive state. 

ewise, the feclings"—apprehension, dread, discomfort— 
often used to characterize anxiety, may be viewed as internal 
responses to the drive state, We assume that these also аге 
‘modifiable to the extent that they are learned concomitants 
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of anxiety arousal. This position is congruent with the writings 
of those neobehaviorists who have sought to identify anxiety 
Іп terms of its specified antecedent conditions and behavioral 
consequences (see *Neobchaviorism," Chapter 3). The 
notion that anxiety could be conceived thus as a hypothetical 
construct has been encouraged by the writings of others; we 
owe much to Brown and Farber (1951) for the theoretical 
arguments presented to support this point of view. | 
Conceived as irrelevant drive, anxiety is a state of tension 
Produced in an organism by its inability to respond to drive- 
evoking events in such a way as to achieve drive reduction. 
This failure to respond satisfyingly is assumed to result from 
Competing response tendencies of nearly equal excitatory 
Strength. "The time lag between a drive-evoking event and a 
drive-reducing response may be brief or it may be long; there- 
Ore, the tension state may be temporary, or it may be pro- 
Onged. We have seen also that it-may be mild or intense. As 
Davis (1947) has argued, anxiety may have a useful “socializ- 
112" function when а person discovers that he can reduce ten- 
Sion in social situations by acquiring new responses which 
Ting him the approval or affection of other persons. The gen- 
“tal class of response events encompassing "conformity to 
Social expectations" may have been evoked by an irrelevant 
drive Stimulus, itself aroused when old ways of gratifying more 
Primary drive states were no longer adequate. This can be 
exemplified by the child's “сапу socialization” in his relation- 
S'UDS with his parents, or by his experiences 1n becoming a 
member of a peer group. The authors are well acquainted with 
an eight-year-old boy who was attempting to gain status with 
15 peers. He was younger than his classmates, and his motor 
skills were also less well developed. Hence he found himself 


Caught between his need to express his feelings of inadequacy 


and his need to maintain the stoical mien that seemed e 
is 


ieWarded—along with athletic prowess—by his classmates. "i 
Chavior was indicative of competition among his o 
‘sponses, his tension, and the quest for new responses. 


d otes were made of his behavior during one “critical inci- 
ent". 
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(Eyes filled with tears, chin quivering) "I don't feel bad—it's 
not in my head; it's not in my mind; but it's in me, in my 
body. In my mind I know it's a little thing, and it doesn't 
matter, and I can't be upset about it, but I just can't help 
breaking down anyhow—but it's all right . . . Yes, I have a 
Kleenex, but I don't want to use it" (wipes his eyes and nose 
on his hands and sleeves). 


It seems characteristic of anxiety, as irrelevant drive, that 
anxiety-reducing responses take precedence over other possible 
responses. If the anxiety aroused—e.g., by an extremely pain- 
ful stimulus event—is sufficiently intense, then the recurrence 
of that class of stimulus events will come to be followed bya 
class of drive-reducin 
time that anxiety arousal may be avoided altogether. Twenty- 
five years ago, Hull (1929) commented upon the fact that a 


Tesponse to a conditioned stimulus tended to creep forward in 


time, even to the extent of preceding, actually, the presenta- 


imulus. This, of course, implied 
the prior presentation of the conditioned stimulus. Under 
; Hull said, a “short-circuiting” occurred in 
ism, Iting in the order of events “condi- 
ponse-unconditioned stimulus." Mowrer 
and Ullman (1945) ang Mowrer (1950) showed how such a 
short-circuiting occurred in a learning organism’s attempts to 
avoid anxiety. Using the term “conditioned fear" synony- 
mously with “anxiety state,” Dollard and Miller (1950) have 
shown how stimulus generalization occurs when the drive 
stimulus of anxiety is sufficiently intense. 

All of this seems consistent with 
evant drive, and of h 
ulus events can gen 
vant response even 


recalled that w patory response” that pre- 


ate here referred to as anxiety. In 
ning process, we attempted 
«oos internal, anticipatory Tesponse event could 
operate as a “signal” so that a manifest anxiety state could be 
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avoided, and how such a response itself might generalize. This 
helps to explain the "flat affect" of an extremely sick person 
who seems to have almost no manifest physiological or be- 
havioral responses that could be labeled “anxious.” Here the 
Short-circuiting of physical stimulus and observable response 
events is well-nigh complete. Such a person is characteris- 
tically inflexible in his manifest behavior; his repertory of avail- 
able responses is extremely limited. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, this kind of person falls in the "too anxious" category. 
It is the severe limitation in the responses available to him and 
his inability to delay in his responses to drive-evoking events 
that have led Mowrer (1950, pp. 524-530; 1953) to speak of a 
learning deficit in explaining neurotic, psychotic, and “crimi- 
nal” behavior. Although Mowrer has used this term in the 
context of a revised psychoanalytic theory, we think he would 
concur with our contention that chronically and intensely 
anxious persons experience difficulty in acquiring new ways 
of behaving. . . 
Theoretically, anxiety as an irrelevant drive stimulus is con- 
ceived as having an intensity dimension; popularly, too, we refer 
to a person as having little anxiety, at one extreme, or as having 
а great deal, at the other. It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, Tolman's (1948, pp. 207-208) reference to “too 
Intense” and “optimal motivation.” Yet, although one may 
isolate important human motives (McClelland, 1951), they 
are not easily measured in amount. Empirically, however, it 15 
not difficult to identify a person who seems to havea great deal 
of anxiety and to indicate how his responses to physical events 
differ from those of persons who are less anxious. It is more 
difficult to point out a person who has very little anxiety even 
though such a state is theoretically possible. | We have de- 
scribed the very sick person who seems to manifest almost no 
anxiety in the form of physiological or “feeling responses, but 
stated that he seemed only to be devoid of anxiety. More 
appropriately, he could be described as a person with consider- 
able anxicty whose responses were dedicated to immediate 
avoidance of manifest tension. More closely resembling the 
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Stereotype of high anxiety is the neurotic, who has considerable 
manifest anxiety and seeks in his responses to escape his anxiety 
state. 

But "very little" anxiety? Some would refer to the person 
labeled as “psychopath” and say that the latter’s amoral be- 
havior resulted from the fact that he had never learned to be 
anxious. Even here, however, there seems to be purpose or 
drive-reducing activity; what Cleckley (1941) has called: 


А kind of protracted and elaborate social and spiritual suicide 
. more desirable . . . than the mere blowing out of his 
[the psychopath's] brains would be (р. 271). 


Cleckley has presented a number of case studies, at once amus- 
ing and tragic, to illustrate his point. More often than not, he 
notes, the psychopath is in general intelligence above the gen- 
eral population average. Cleckley argues that the psychopath 
is, in fact, a sick person and should be so defined legally. This 
syndrome is common in our Society and presents a difficult 
problem in diagnosis and treatment. 


Two years ago, for example, The Columbus Evening Dis- 
Patch carried a front 


The highly authori 
quoted and commented upon with interest. A day or two 


"colonel" had attempted to cash a “rubber” check for $10,000 
In one of the leading Columbus hotels. His whole story had 
сеп exposed as an elaborate fraud! 

Too little anxiety? This may have been an earlier view. 
Owever, supports our notion of a recur- 
ant response events, a form of escape 
бокй irrelevant drive state. The 
opath" or "social deviant," as Cameron 
and Margaret (1951, py, 187-216) have described him, is 
characteristically immature by the standards of the society in 

* The Columbus Evening Dispatch, August 19, 1952, p. 2. 
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which he functions. Cameron and Margaret describe his be- 
havior as a "pathological fixation." Because these socially 
learned aspects of anxiety are highly relevant to the under- 
standing of client behavior, we shall amplify the above state- 
Lr concerning too much and too little anxiety in Chap- 
er 6. 

People do seem to differ, perhaps constitutionally, in the 
amount of tension they are capable of generating and tol- 
erating. It may be that there are those who simply lack motive 
strength relative to other persons. Active and nonactive rat 
strains have been bred systematically in successive generations. 
And activity level in humans does seem to be associated with 
bodily states such as metabolic rate. But the relationship is 
complex. The term "lazy" has been too loosely applied to 
persons whose responses to situations are limited in variety and 
intensity.? 


Anxiety and Capacity Variables 


Our reference in the last paragraph to the possible influence 
of constitutional factors on the learning process brings us to 
the problem of capacity and its effects upon individual per- 
formance. Without some allowance for these in a description 
of how learning takes place, gross errors in the deduction and 
prediction of relationships between stimulus and response 
events may result. In his discussion of antecedent conditions 
Which must be specified in rat or human learning, Tolman 
(1932) included what he called “capacity variables." Twenty 
years ago in this country, one could take a safe stand on 
Whether heredity or environment played a major role in human 
learning (National Society for the Study of Education, 1940). 

summary of research studies in this area by Woodworth 
(1941) led him to the conclusion that the question of heredi- 
tary versus environmental effects on behavior could not be 
answered decisively by available research studies. A more 
Tecent review by Tyler (1947, рр. 299-327) supports this posi- 
tion. Eysenck (1952), however, has been highly critical of 

2 See, for example, Tiebout’s (1943) paper on “the misnamed lazy 
student." 
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American psychologists in what he terms their neglect of the 
constitutional determinants of personality formation. It is 
interesting to note that one of the key differences between two 
excellent books dealing with the measurement of human per- 
formance is that Super (1949) has employed the concept of 
performance "dimensions" or "factors," rejecting Bingham's 
(1937) earlier attempt to distinguish between "aptitude" and 
"ability." (See Chapter 2, "the trait-and-factor-centered ap- 
proach" to counseling.) In other words, while Super has 
chosen here to beg the question of native capacity, Eysenck 
wants us to pay more attention to the etiology of factor 
patterns. 

Nevertheless, the assumption that human performance 
differences can be accounted for solely on the basis of kinds 
and intensities of relevant and irrelevant drives seems fool- 
hardy. _In dealing with clients, part of this problem can be 
solved if we simply rule out those persons who cannot maintain 
themselves (see next section), but the problem of constitu- 
tional differences among individuals in their abilities to learn 
and to perform, or of intra-individual differences in perform- 
ance capacity, cannot be brushed aside. The mere fact that 
many American psychologists have swung full circle away from 
biological to social considerations in their writings on human 
behavior does not allow us to dismiss lightly the study and 
definition of capacity variables. Such structural conditions as 
epilepsy, myopia, deafness, or a cleft palate also must be con- 
sidered as limiting a person's capacity to respond. Moreover, 
these may have important secondary effects (e.g., on the learn- 
ing of aggressive or withdrawal behavior). For the present, we 
can state only that an attempt should be made to define and 
ene capacity variables and to specify how they will affect 
Power D performance possibilities of a given client. 
: Gly we grope for them, they remain an important, 
if problematic antecedent condition. The postulation of 
anxiety as a major variable in the determination of response 


availability must be tem i 
bility n ered by the uncert ibution of 
capacity variables. , | ни 
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Anxiety in ^Well-Adjusted" Persons 


The following case-study materials are taken from a be- 
havior clinic centering on the problem of "emotional disturb- 
ance in youngsters.” Cases representative of “well” and 
poorly adjusted” students were selected by a group of excep- 
tionally well-trained teachers for discussion in the clinic. 
Excerpts from the records of two youngsters, selected as well 
adjusted by a group of teachers, are presented here. The pur- 
pose of including them is to illustrate the effects of anxiety 
upon the response availability of each student. These are 
edited summaries of extensive case studies made by a graduate 
research assistant working under a supervisory clinical psychol- 
ogist. Each case-study report was based on a careful review of 
school records; interviews with the student (including a 
thorough psychological assessment), his parents, and his 
teachers; and observations of the student in classroom situa- 
tions, Since the setting for the studies was a demonstration 
and experimental school, and since the behavior clinic itself 
was made up of interested teachers, administrators, and con- 
sultants brought in from outside, the graduate research as- 
sistant received the fullest cooperation in her inquiry. More- 
Over, cooperation of the students and their parents had been 
enlisted in advance of the studies. 


. Case А. Both school progress reports and teacher response 
indicate that A’s behavior within the school situation has been 
very successful. He is interested in his work, cooperative, and 
capable of meeting responsibilities. He works very hard in all 
areas and has good physical skills. He is well accepted by his 
peers and is chosen by them as a leader; his teachers are satis- 

? The study has been conducted in the Ohio State University School under 
а financial grant from the University Development Fund. We are very grate- 
ful to Mrs. Judith Worell, Research Assistant, and to her supervisor, Dr. 


Alvin Scodel, for permission to edit and include, i 


: with appropriate changes in 
identifying data, these case-study excerpts. We are grateful also to Dr. Paul 


1, and Dr. Herbert Coon, Coordinator 


of Research and Service, for allowing us to use the material. One of the 
g in on the stimulating case discussions. 
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fied with his progress, and his parents are extremely proud of 
him as a son. Thus he receives considerable reinforcement for 
his actions. 

А is a youngster of above-average intelligence, with consid- 
erable capacity for imaginative behavior and for developing 
goals which are independent of the goals of others. His general 
approach, however, is to subsume his own needs to the needs 
of others. Rather than pushing his own goals, he tries to sat- 
isfy the needs of others. He is strongly dependent upon the 
approval of the important adults in his environment, and 
attempts to mold his behavior toward what he perceives they 
are asking and expecting of him. Adult disapproval is anxiety- 
producing for him, and a single incident, such as having to stay 
after class, may be sufficient to alter his behavior. A also 
becomes the kind of youngster that his classmates want him to 
be. He is very anxious for complete acceptance by others and 
wants everyone to like him. The problem this poses is that 
of modifying his behavior so as not to antagonize anyone; А 
generally holds to the middle of the road in most situations. 
Thus he is able to reflect the needs of others and to become, in 
their eyes, the kind of person they want him to be. To take a 
strong stand on an issue, to have strong likes and dislikes for 
others would be to alienate some faction, a situation which he 
cannot tolerate. This pattern of behavior is encouraged and 
rewarded by the parents, and A has adopted it as a means of 
competing with his sister and of gaining the parents’ love and 
approval. Closely related is A’s fear of expressing hostility 
toward others. He has little tolerance for aggression and uses 
his social behavior both to ward it off from himself and to pre- 
vent his being perceived by others as aggressive. In the home 
the parents have given sufficient punishment and loss of privi- 
lege in reprisal for expressions of anger toward themselves or 
the sister to cause A to inhibit overt expressions of his hostile 
feelings in all external situations. 

: On the other hand, while A seems to have been successful 
in gaining the respect and friendship of everyone with whom 
he interacts, there are indications that he fails to become emo- 
tionally involved. He is friendly with adults and peers but 


UN 
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develops no strong attachments to them. When asked about 
his close friends, A had some difficulty in naming more than 
one and gave no indication that any were "buddies." We 
might predict that A will always be liked by those with whom 
he comes in contact but that he may never achieve emotional 
intimacy with others. 

A strong area of conflict for A at the present time is that 
between dependency, which he finds satisfying, and inde- 
pendence. For A, his home and his parents offer protection, 
care, a certain amount of routine to which he feels secure in 
adhering, and very little role ambiguity. In other words, he 
knows just what is expected of him, and he can achieve consid- 
erable approval and acceptance through meeting these de- 
mands. However, А is fearful of rebelling openly at his 
parents' restrictions and of asserting his own needs and de- 
sires, In some of his fantasies, he dreams of escape from this 
situation, and he feels resentful and imposed upon. A respects 
his father and wants to identify with him, yet is afraid of the 
father, Perhaps what was seen in the school situation last year 
as A’s “cutting loose” was his response to the pressure of his 
strivings for independence. Up to this time, he seemed to have 
accepted the authority of his parents and had modified his 
behavior so that it met with their approval. 

One way A has found for releasing some of his tensions has 
been through constant activity, so that he finds his inde- 
pendence through physical freedom and at the same time gains 
an outlet for pent-up tensions and anxieties. Activity has thus 
become a very important area for A because it seems to be satis- 
fying several needs at the same time, and in addition 15 
approved of and rewarded by his parents and teachers. 

We might hypothesize that what is perceived by others as 
initiative and independence in A is not so much a spontaneity 
of behavior as a conformity to the behavior patterns set down 
by his parents, and adherence to the standards of others rather 
than his own. What has been referred to as A’s high stand- 
ards for his own achievement in school is apparently a reflec- 
tion of the father’s pressure on A to be outstanding in every- 


thing he attempts. 
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Case B. B is an adolescent boy of about average intellectual 
ability. He is described by his teachers as having made a good 
social adjustment. He gets along well in both large and small 
groups, has several close friends, and goes steady with a girl. 
Teachers report that he shows a tendency toward dominant 
rather than democratic leadership and that the friends he has 
chosen do not always exert the best influence on him. He is 
generally pleasant and cooperative in group situations, con- 
tributes to class discussions when interested, and seems to 
enjoy working in areas where he feels a need for improvement. 
He is distractible in class, however, tends to talk out of turn 
and does not pay attention when not directly interested. He 
was once put out of a classroom for talking. He recognizes 
these behaviors and seems to have made sincere efforts to mod- 
ify them. B has excellent physical skills and is a good athlete. 
He can work independently, can assume some degree of respon- 
sibility in classwork and considerable responsibility in other 
areas. 

The goals B has set for himself are commensurate with his 
abilities, so that in almost everything he attempts he experi- 
ences satisfaction and the result is a minimum of frustration 
and dissatisfaction. He is not productive in the areas which do 
not hold high value for him and in which his abilities are not 
concentrated. Thus, he is not too concerned with high aca- 
demic achievement, and the fact that he does not excel in this 
arca does not appear to be a source of great anxiety for him. 

This type of reaction gets B into trouble with some of his 
teachers but indicates that he is capable of setting standards of 
behavior for himself, independent of the standards of those in 
authority. His needs to conform do not dominate his behavior 
and he is capable of operating in a fairly individualistic man- 
ner. Although his needs for peer approval are high, the fact 
that he is capable of dominating peers, that he competes with 
them and that he can tease and show off indicates that he is 
able also to operate independently of peer approval. The fact 
that B can behave in an independent and self-sufficient manner 
in many areas has probably been a strong factor in his ap- 
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parently successful adjustment, since it helps him to solve his 
problems as they come along in a manner that is personally 
satisfying. 

At home, the parents have handled B in a manner that has 
emphasized his abilities and minimized his shortcomings; they 
have given him a great deal of acceptance and support without 
constantly demanding that he live up to unobtainable stand- 
ards of behavior. They seem to accept him at whatever level 
he is capable of operating. Thus he has learned to find satis- 
faction in whatever he does and to feel that others will accept 
him for what he is rather than for what he can do. Affection 
seems to be given openly and freely within the home and is not 
withdrawn for unacceptable behavior. B has learned that it is 
acceptable to show his liking for others and to expect that they 
will show the same for him. Another important factor is the 
way in which the parents have handled hostility. B feels free 
to criticize his mother in a joking way, to tell her when he is 
angry and to argue back. He does not have to repress these 
hostile feelings and to grow angry and resentful or to feel mis- 
treated. He feels he is fairly treated at home because he is 
given opportunity to express his needs and to come to some 
compromise with the needs of others. 

On the other hand, B is afraid of showing hostility to the 
father, partly because the father is less accepting of it and 
partly because his father has a very special status in B's eyes. 
B almost worships his father; the father can do no wrong. 
When B does feel some resentment, he tends to inhibit it, 
Since it would go counter to the idealized image of the father. 
B sometimes handles this resentment by projecting blame onto 
the mother. This inability to express openly his resentments 
toward the father, or even to admit that they exist, carries with 
it the tendency for B to express these same feelings in other 
Situations, especially with his teachers and, perhaps, with his 
peers. B's ability to “blow his top” occasionally seems healthy. 
The father expresses hostility easily, if we may judge by the 
comments he made in the interview, and we may assume that 
B has learned this kind of behavior from the home pattern as 
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being an acceptable one. Another characteristic that В may 
have learned from observing the father is his tendency to 
dominate others. 

One possible source of anxiety for B is the difference 
between his own goals for classroom behavior and the stand- 
ards that his teachers feel he ought to meet. It is the general 
feeling of his teachers, both present and past, that B is not 
working up to capacity in his academic work. This may be a 
way of expressing hostility toward authority, through not con- 
forming to teacher demands. It may also be that his distrac- 
tiveness in class is a defense against his feeling that he is not 
adequate to cope with academic work—at least that he is 
unable to excel in it. But there seems to be very little stress 
on academic achievement at home. The parents are satisfied 
with B's school record and do not seem to think it is important 
for him to do better. With the parents’ verbal disregard of 
academic achievement we might expect that B, in turn, would 
tend to view it as nonessential. 

Another possible area of conflict for B, although we do not 
sce it as serious now, is his emerging pubescent sexual drives 
and the problems that these needs may initiate for him. There 
do not seem to be any conflicts in terms of masculine identifi- 
cation; B appears confident of his masculinity and of his desires 
to be the kind of man that his father is. However, there was 
some indication in his projective material that he is not yet 
able to accept the presence of these sexual drives and is tend- 
ing to repress them. For example, in the TAT where an obvi- 
ous heterosexual situation was presented pictorially, В trans- 
lated it into a father-daughter relationship, rather than the 
typical husband-wife relationship. One healthy outlet for 
physical and psychological tension of this sort is through con- 
siderable activity, such as sports. Since B is an active young- 
ster, we may assume that some of the more pressing physical 
tensions will tend to work themselves oft. 


Remarks. These excerpts cannot do justice to the excellent 
case studies from which they were taken. Mrs. Judith Worell, 
who prepared the longer reports with the help of Dr. Alvin 
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Scodel, included several topics for discussion in connection 
with each case. Here are two pertinent examples: 


A's adjustment can be seen from two levels of approach 

. one way we see a very successful set of behaviors . . . 
from another approach, we must raise the question of whether 
there is an excess of conformity to the needs and demands of 
others, whether we would like to see a little more spontaneity 
of behavior in A, a little more genuine warmth, relaxation, 
release of some hostile feelings when necessary, a little less 
control and maturity, a little more self-assertion, bringing 
his own needs to bear upon the situation rather than molding 
himself as the situation demands. . . . 

The question arises of what we mean by good adjustment. 
Do we mean that an individual is achieving to capacity in 
every possible area, or can he be achieving in those areas which 
are of importance to him and not in others which are of less 
value to him? According to the first definition, we would not 
see B as very well adjusted, while according to the second, we 
would. We might also think of degree of anxiety as related 
to adjustment and ask ourselves whether B's apparent lack of 
serious anxiety is a healthy or unhealthy aspect of his adjust- 


ment: ss 


Cases A and B present interesting contrasts. Both are well 
liked and seem to be making satisfactory adjustments as judged 
by their teachers. Under careful scrutiny, however, Case A 
reveals considerable anxiety. While he is able to respond ap- 
propriately as judged by others, his responses seem to be 
directed at conforming, at winning approval, especially adult 
praise. As in the school, his behavior at home reveals a simi- 
lar, essentially docile conformity. At home, a system, of 
rewards and punishments seems calculated to keep him in line. 
Thus his responses, though “appropriate,” begin to take on a 
stereotyped, inflexible consistency in pattern. Examined more 
closely, he seems unable to respond freely—to have a limited 


response repertoire. . . 
Case B, on the other hand, is an outgoing, spontaneous boy 


who appears to have relatively little anxiety. Because he is free 
to respond, he gets into difficulties once in a while with his 
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teachers, but this does not seem to trouble him very much. 
Note that he, in contrast with Case А, appears to have consid- 
erable emotional support and freedom in his home. One 
might hypothesize that Case B has his share of anxieties but 
that they are probably fleeting, because he so often has a vari- 
ety of responses for dealing with the physical events in his 
environment. Under stress, Case А might have difficulty in 
handling his anxieties. What would he do, for example, if 
there were to be sharp inconsistencies in the demands of 
adult authority figures from whom he sought approval? 
Case B, we wager, is a “good security risk.” 

How may the theoretical approach in Chapter 4 be used to 
account for differences in the present behavior patterns of 
these two youngsters? Case B has been characterized as having 
a variety of responses available for mecting present situations, 
while the response repertoire of Case A has been characterized 
as limited. ТЕ is of interest to note the heavy emphasis placed 
upon the family environment as a general antecedent condition 
for the acquisition of these response patterns. In the home sit- 
uation, each youngster seems to have acquired a strong stimu- 
lus drive for the expression of affection toward him by his 
parents. B, to whom affection was given freely and relatively 
indiscriminately, was able to respond relevantly to other rele- 
vant needs. These responses have not been incompatible with 
responses to his affection needs. For A, on the other hand, 
affection was systematically given and withheld by his parents. 
Moreover, the withholding of affection was accompanied by 
punishment. Thus, responses to his parents became associated 
with the drive stimuli of affection sceking, on the one hand, 
and punishment avoidance, on the other. Under these condi- 
tions, it scems likely that a number of response tendencies were 
opposed by their inhibitory tendencies, or by other competing 
tendencies to respond. The resultant irrelevant, or anxiety, 
drive came to be associated with irrelevant and idiosyncratic 
responses. Through stimulus generalization, the strong anxi- 
ety drive, and the characteristic responses to it, have come to 
be evoked by adults in general. 
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CLIENT LEARNING Prior то Init1aL Contacts 
WITH THE COUNSELOR 


In this section, we shall attempt to integrate the discussion 
of how people learn, especially how they handle their anxieties, 
with our earlier statements about client behavior. ‘The concern 
here is to develop a scheme for understanding how clients learn 
prior to their contacts with the counselor and how they get to 
the counseling office. Summarizing remarks in the previous 
chapter, we have defined clients as persons who seck the 
assistance of others whose professional designation is that of 
counselor, and the assumption has been made that clients 
could maintain themselves in their everyday living situations 
at least marginally, without professional help. For the most 
part, clients are persons who receive outpatient treatment (gen- 
erally an hour or two a week or less), although they include 
patients in a hospital setting who are considered to be ready 
for a program of rehabilitation into family and community 
life. Asa group, clients seem to be unable to deal satisfyingly 
With situations that are important to them. 

To introduce the topic of "How Clients Learn" (see Chap- 
ter 4), the example was cited of the driver of a car who takes 
the long way around at a critical point of passage, thus avoid- 
ing a more direct route. The action was labeled as "irrational." 
It was said that he might persist in his avoidance of direct 
Toutes (though it repeatedly cost him more gas, more energy, 
and more time). This behavior was cited as merely one of 
many irrational human actions. Consider our hypothetical 
Student who persists in doodling or sleeping in class when he 

to lecturing by the instructor 


might be taking notes in response , 
in the psychology course. Failure to receive 2 satisfactory grade 


might help even to strengthen the tendency toward sleeping or 


doodling. Moreover, physical stimuli other than lecturing in 
the psychology course may come to evoke responses such as 
these. Irrational actions like those of the hypothetical driver 
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and student can be subsumed, we think, under the heading of 
irrelevant responses—to irrelevant drive stimuli.* 

It was said that clients differ from many other persons only 

іп being aware of their inability to handle important situations 
and in their seeking of professional help, or in being responsive 
to the suggestions of other persons that counseling assistance 
is needed. In both cases tension states may be considered 
operative, but we have stipulated that a client must be aware 
of his own need for help before he can be considered a “‘candi- 
date" for counseling assistance. The tension state labeled as 
"irrelevant drive" or “anxiety” is not unique to applicants for 
counseling; everyone probably has some of this. But many 
persons are able to achieve a satisfying drive reduction because 
they have responses available for dealing with the situations 
that are drive evoking. The person we have identified as a 
candidate for counseling (1) cannot achieve a satisfying ten- 
sion reduction on his own, (2) is aware of his tensions, and 
(3) is willing to seek help in reducing them. This rules out, as 
candidates for counseling, still other persons who were de- 
Scribed as having (a) too little or (b) too much irrelevant 
drive. These irrelevant drive states are theoretically possible, 
and their consequences will be elaborated upon in the next 
chapter. 

We are Saying, then, that clients share an inability to 
respond satisfyingly to drive-evoking situations. As stated in 
the discussion of client behavior (Chapter 4), a client may be 
observed to have a repertoire of responses so limited that he 
cannot reduce drive evoked by situations new to him. A person 
moving to a large city from a small country town may be a case 
in point. Responses that had been drive reducing in his old 
community may have to be inhibited in his new environment, 
without his having new responses to substitute for them, pro- 
ducing an anxiety state. On the other hand, a client may be 
torn by competing tendencies to respond in a situation. For 


* This statement obviously rul i 
Г етеп usly rules out organic pathology as an antecedent 
condition for irrational action. Fortunately, only a аы few of the ap- 
plicants for counseling may be expected to fall in this category; it is hoped 
that such applicants can be screened out (see Chapter 8) for referral elsewhere. 
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example, a college student wants to be an engineer, but his 
father is exerting pressure on him to be a business man. Which 
training curriculum should he choose? He, too, becomes anx- 
ious. Also, а client who has a large repertoire of previously 
learned responses available to him may find himself in a new 
situation that severely restricts or delimits the responses he can 
make. During World War II, a certain psychological research 
unit in one of the service branches had a group of psychologists 
with Ph.D.'s serving as enlisted men. These persons tended to 
become anxious, because they were forced to perform routine 
clerical tasks as their daily routine, a situation that restricted 
drastically the responses available to them. Other examples 
were given in Chapter 4. 

Referring to Figure 3 in Chapter 4, and to the related dis- 
cussion of how irrelevant drive is aroused (e.g., Formula 12), 
we might assume that the first and third kinds of client become 
anxious because response tendencies (sEr’s) are competing 
with their inhibitory tendencies (L's). In both cases, that is, 
available response tendencies are blocked or the responses are 
simply not rewarded in new situations. The second kind of 
client might be assumed to become anxious because of com- 
peting response tendencies (sEx's). For all clients, therefore, 
it is asserted that anxiety is the accompaniment of competing 
response tendencies, whether inhibitory or otherwise. Thus, 
we can integrate earlier remarks on “the behavior of clients 
with the discussion of “anxiety as irrelevant drive.” And hence, 
what has been said of anxiety and its effects upon behavior 
applies here. . а а 

It could be assumed that present anxiety states im clients 
had no relationship to anxiety experienced earlier in life. But 
this does not seem to square with empirical evidence. As client 
after client is allowed to verbalize about himself, earlier ten- 
sion-producing situations come to light. Every new tension 
experienced probably has in it some aspects of previous tension 
States, and it often happens that responses to newly experi- 
enced tensions are more relevant to previous situations. Mani- 
fest anxiety, as we have observed, is something to be escaped 
or avoided altogether. It is not unusual, therefore, to find 
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escape or avoidance responses recurring from situation to situ- 
ation. This, too, squares with our assumptions about stimulus 
generalization (Formulas 15, 16, and 17, Chapter 4). The link 
is assumed to be a stimulus event, external or mediate, belong- 
ing to the class of stimulus events associated with earler anxi- 
ety arousal. And it is assumed that manifest anxiety comes to 
be escaped or avoided when a prior association of internal- 
anticipatory and anxiety-reducing responses has occurred. 

It seems reasonable to assume, however, that clients will 
vary widely in the amount and generalization of their anxiety 
states. This may be studied in at least two ways. One is to 
obtain an assessment of the amount of anxiety in a client by 
independent, psychological examination at the time of the cli- 
ent's initial contacts in counseling. The excerpts from the case 
studies of A and B suggest the utility of such assessment. This 
becomes even more useful when supplemented by inferences 
drawn from the client's responses in the counseling situation. 
If we can assume that the client will have acquired those те- 
sponses to an important situation that are associated with 
most immediate anxiety reduction, and that he will have 
learned to associate such responses with anxiety-evoking 
events, then his actions in the initial contact in counseling will 
center on his attempts to avoid or escape anxiety. 
| In some instances, we may infer that releyant rather than 
irrelevant tension states are Operative in motivating clients to 
seek counseling assistance. Though an accompaniment, anxi- 
ety states are mild in amount and generalization, and fleeting 
in duration. Despite a tendency among clinicians to regard 
every client as sick, we might expect some persons to be re- 
sponding directly to relevant needs in going to a counselor. 
Confirmation of this theorctical expectation may be found in 
the results of a study of client characteristics (Pepinsky, 1948). 
Here clients diagnosed as having lack of assurance or lack of 
information problems were, from their own self-reports and 
by independent, informed observers, judged to be "better 
adjusted" than clients diagnosed as having other kinds of 
problems (ie., lack of skill, dependence, and self-conflict) - 
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"Better adjusted" could mean less anxiety, less irrelevant 

response. Of the client who lacks assurance, it was said: 
Although goals of the Lack of Assurance client are appropri- 
ate, he docs not fecl competent to be his own judge; he there- 
fore seeks expert opinion. (P. 72.) 


and of the client who lacks information: 
. clients in this category . . . possess insufficient or incor- 
rect knowledge about themselves and/or the goals which they 
wish to achicve in life. (P. 75.) 


Now, if a client with either kind of problem goes to a coun- 
selor for a check-up or for relevant information, it may be 
assumed that the client is responding relevantly to a relevant 
need. Judges, however, should be able to agree in diagnosing 
such problems. Substantiation was found in this study—in fact 
there was greatest agreement in judging lack of assurance and 
lack of information, and the judges tended to find these prob- 
lems least often associated with other problems in the same 
client. A second hypothesis, not tested, is that the client whose 
chief problem was lack of assurance or information could ac- 
cept reassurance or relevant information from the counselor 
and use this to achieve a satisfying drive reduction outside of 
the counseling situation. It is our hunch that many a client 
has left a counseling session feeling dissatisfied and even re- 
sentful because he was invited or urged to verbalize about his 
tension states, when the counselor might have responded more 
directly to the client’s relevant need. This emphasizes the 
importance of careful observation of the client by the coun- 
selor, and, in turn, presupposes that the counselor can be flexi- 
ble in responding to a wide range of stimuli generated by the 
client. In Chapter 8, we shall stress the value of independent 
assessment (such as psychological examination and the case 
conference) in helping the counselor to obtain check points in 
his observations and inferences and in planning his treatment 
procedure. 

In many 
State has led the client t 


other instances, an intense and generalized anxiety 
o scek anxiety reduction through his 
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contact with a counselor. In the study of client characteristics 
(Pepinsky, 1948) referred to above, it was possible to diagnose 
lack of skill, dependence, and self-conflict problems in a group 
of clients. But there was less agreement among judges in 
diagnosing these problems than in diagnosing lack of assur- 
ance and lack of information, and the percentage of associated 
(mixed) diagnoses in a given client was much greater. More- 
over, there was greater evidence of “maladjustment” among 
them. The greater overlap in kind of problem, and the tend- 
ency toward maladjustment, supports the inference of general- 
ized anxiety states among these clients. It may be assumed 
that irrelevant tension is operative when a client is lacking in 
requisite skills, is dependent, or has an ambivalent self-picture, 
and that the client is attempting in his responses to avoid or 
escape this tension state. This seems plausible, even with most 
skill-deficiency problems, because the client with this kind of 
problem may be expected to have had the deficiency over an 
extended period of time. His inability to respond satisfyingly 
should have predisposed him to avoid situations requiring the 
kind of response with which he has had difficulty. Especially 
if the skill is relevant to his need satisfaction, stimulus events 
common to such situations should have come to be anxiety 
arousing. 

We are not arguing here for the use of diagnostic cate- 
gories in reconstructing the learning of a client prior to his 
initial contacts in counseling. On the contrary, we believe that 
our present notions about relevant and irrelevant drives, and 
their associated stimulus and response events, furnish a more 
parsimonious and helpful account of client learning. Data 
concerning an actual client can be fitted to the theoretical 
statements of the previous chapter, and used by the counselor 
to construct a hypothetical client who could respond only 

Just so” to stimuli provided by'the counselor in the interview 
situation. These “just so” statements may be considered de- 
ductions or predictions to be tested against the responses 0 
the actual client. To the extent that his predictions are con- 
firmed by the behavior of his actual client, the counselor can 
begin to have confidence in the utility of the theoretical 
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model. To the extent that they are not confirmed, the coun- 
i selor will have to reconstruct his model so that it will generate 
a new set of predictions, and he will have to test these in turn. 
Experimental research, involving numbers of clients, must also 
be conducted. In Chapters 9 and 10, we shall attempt to 
Show how our theoretical approach may be used to predict a 
client's behavior, under defined conditions of counseling. 

For each client whom the counselor sees there will be an 
incalculably large and varied number of nonmanipulable ante- 
cedent conditions, or stimulus events and client responses to 
them, that have occurred prior to the client's initial contacts 
in counseling. These can be reconstructed partially from infer- 
ences based upon the client's responses to the manipulable 
conditions of the counseling situation. It will be helpful, how- 
ever, if the counselor can validate his inferences against infor- 
mation concerning previous events in the life of his client, 
against psychological examination results, and against the inde- 
pendently formed inferences of his colleagues. In Chapter 8, 
this procedure will be elaborated upon. 

A final point for this section and this chapter: We have 
written about human learning in general and client learning 
in particular, and we have discussed in these contexts the role 
of anxiety as irrelevant drive. What has been written about 
the client applies as much to the counselor. Only as he begins 
to understand his own learning, can he begin to comprehend 
his own biases, as they affect his responses to the client. It has 
been our experience that anxiety in the counselor can account 
often for what seem to be irrelevant responses to stimuli pro- 
vided by the client in the interview. The counselor must learn 
to predict his own behavior as well as that of his client. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE LEARNING 
ApproacH TO UNDERSTANDING 
Curent BEHAVIOR 


We began Chapter 4 with a synthesis of current approaches 
to counseling, reporting an “emerging and unifying functional- 
ism” here as in other areas of psychology. This seemed to have 
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resulted from increased communication and understanding 
among workers in the field. It was noted that theory construc- 
tion in the behavior sciences was any man's individual privi- 
lege. Publicly, however, he was expected to construct a “pos- 
sible world” that was logically consistent within itself and that 
enabled him to predict events in the observable world. Next 
came a glimpse at model construction and its application to 
the prediction of behavioral events. A description of clients 
and client behavior preceded the presentation of one possible 
approach to a theory of human learning and performance that 
might be used to account for client behavior. This was illus- 
trated by the description of how a hypothetical student could 
learn responses to a class of stimulus events such as lecturing 
by an instructor in a psychology course. Irrelevant drive and 
stimulus generalization were among the hypothetical con- 
structs used to account for his "irrational" actions and their 
recurrence in a variety of situations. Then, in the present chap- 
ter, the popular term anxiety was defined as irrelevant drive. 
An intensity dimension, ranging from “too much” to “too 
little” anxiety, was introduced. It was pointed out that сарас- 
ity variables placed an important, but elusive, limitation upon 
the modifiability of human behavior. 

Finally we came to the difficult problem of predicting client 
behavior in terms of the tentatively formulated theoretica 
statements about human learning. It was suggested that rele- 
vant and irrelevant drives might provide a useful link between 
observable stimulus events and client responses to them. It 
was suggested, also, that some clients might be responding 
televantly to relevant needs, while others, seemingly less 
rational in their behavior, might be responding to irrelevant 
needs. It was assumed, however, that all clients who sought 
counseling assistance were unable to respond satisfyingly to 
important (drive-evoking) situations. Using the theoretica 
statements provided in Chapter 4, the counselor could com 
struct a hypothetical client who behaved “just so.” It was sai 
that the counselors theoretical model would have to be 
revised, if deductions about the behavior of the hypothetica 
client failed to be confirmed by the behavior of his actual cli- 
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ent. The importance of obtaining information concerning 
previous events in the client's life was stressed. А concluding 
statement was made about the counselor's need to understand 
himself as well as his client. 

The task before us is to place constructions upon the 
behavior of clients so that we can understand better what they 
are doing, as a guide to working with them. As counselors, we 
need also to make constructions upon our own behavior in 
guiding what we do. The attempt to make explicit such under- 
standings is an unsettling experience, for it takes out of our 
activities much of the security and “rightness” that are sup- 
posed to accrue with years of training and experience. Vul- 
nerability goes hand in hand with explicitness, especially if we 
require that explicit statements be tested against empirical 
events, but this is a necessary consequence of trying to be prac- 
titioner and scientist at the same time. For the client's sake, 
we need to challenge existing practices, to keep foremost in our 
thinking that what we do with clients are no more than 


"provisional tries." 


СНАРТЕК 6 


Social Learning and the Client 


INTRODUCTION 


In tus chapter we shall consider some antecedent condi- 
tions relevant to social learning in America. We shall give 
special attention to the general and specific antecedents of 
client behavior and to the possible functions of “socialized” 
anxiety in client learning. So viewed, knowledge of the non- 
manipulable circumstances of the client’s learning prior to 
counseling can help us better to understand his behavior at 
the time that he comes to the counselor for help. The discus- 
sion also has implications for his learning during counseling. 

The fairly recent and insistent impact of anthropology and 
sociology upon psychology has made it de rigueur to acknowl- 
edge the influence of "the culture" on individual “personal- 
ity development” or “adjustment patterns.” Such men as 
Kardiner (1939); Linton (1945); Kluckhohn, Murray, and 
Schneider (1953); the rediscovered sociologist, G. H. Meade 
(1934); and the group led by Warner (1949); have empha- 
sized the function of social forces in mediating the be- 
havior of individuals. Pronouncements by such neo-Freudian 
writers as Horney (1937, 1939, 1945, 1950) and Fromm (1941, 
1947) have contributed to the “social awareness” of the psy- 
chologist. The influence of Rank (1936) through Taft (1933) 
and Sullivan (1947) has been another major contribution. 

Within psychology, lively if controversial interest is being 
shown in “social perception” (see Bruner and Postman, 1948)- 
Questions are being asked about the influence of social factors 
on perception, the role of learning in perception, and the rela- 
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tion of perception to personality (Blake and Ramsey, 1951). 
And so the psychologist has looked up from his rats and has 
begun to talk of something called the “social maze." 

_ Now glib analogies and catchy phrases can be both decep- 
tive and seductive. In some cases, counseling psychologists 
may appear to be indulging in a naive reification of “culture” 
on the one hand, or to be promoting a fad for dabbling in 
learning theory on the other. A positive aspect is the likelihood 
that the counselor in his practice and in his research will begin 
to take into account more of the variables crucial to the predic- 
tion of client behavior and to seek better answers to questions 
that are more clearly stated. At the outset more attention 
must be given to clear definition of terms by those who use 
them. “Culture,” for example, is by this time a battered term 
(cf. Moore and Lewis, 1952). We shall attempt to use it in a 
consistent way and to suggest how it is related meaningfully— 
even necessarily—to adequate explanation of client and coun- 


selor behavior. 


ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL LEARNING 
IN AMERICA 


1945), a culture may be defined as 
fested and transmitted by the mem- 
“transmitted,” we mean that 


Paraphrasing Linton ( 
the learned behavior mani 


bers of a particular society. By 
responses previously learned and commonly manifested by 


members of a particular society are conditions antecedent to 
Subsequent learning by other or new members of that group. 
What we call "antecedent conditions" often have been de- 
Scribed or referred to elsewhere as the "cultural context" of 
behavior, or as "cultural determinants" of personality (cf. 
Kluckhohn and Murray, 1948; Kluckhohn, Murray, and 
Schneider, 1953). | 

In stressing the social anteced 
do not mean to ignore the role о 
or individual differences in respo 
present at birth. But we are more c 
takes place within the limits set by 


ents of human learning, we 
Е constitutional antecedents, 
nse capacity which may be 
oncerned with how learning 
“native endowment.” The 
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behavior of the individual qua client appears to be learned. 
The function of the psychologist qua counselor rests on the 
assumptions that the client has learned to behave as he now 
does, and that he can learn to behave differently. Stated in 
learning language, our hypothesis is that specific social condi- 
tions may determine in part the availability of alternative 
responses to the individual. 


General and Situational Conditions 


Our society's general definitions of appropriate age and sex 

roles may be viewed as antecedents of individual behavior. 
Social class membership and ethnic and religious identifica- 
tions presuppose still other categories of conditions (see 
Warner, et al., 1949; Dollard, 1937; Myrdal, 1944; selected 
papers in Swanson, Newcomb, and Hartley, 1951; Kluckhohn 
and Murray, 1948; Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider, 1953). 
How valuable field studies may be in predicting the behavior 
of a given individual (on other than an ex post facto basis) 
has still to be demonstrated. But there does seem to be evi- 
dence that patterns of behavior and systems of status can be 
delineated which define the limits of social approval with 
respect to particular roles, and which are fairly typical of cer- 
tain groups within America, even of America itself. In con- 
trast to relatively static Prescriptive and proscriptive codes, 
however, are the persisting Horatio Alger tradition and the 
contemporary fact of high geographical and social population 
mobility. Also, there is now in this country a general condition 
of widespread primary group disruption, and there are critical 
national and international economic and political tensions. 
_ Lerner (1951) has discussed the polarities that are seem- 
ingly characteristic of America and that make difficult the 
description of a “national character.” Paradoxically, it appears 
that a description has increasing validity as it takes account of 
strongly manifested contradictions, or, in other words, of con- 
flicting response tendencies. 


_ One may say of these polar impulses that American life 
is deeply, perhaps irreparably, split and frustrated by them. 
One may call them simply contradictory parts of a hopelessly 
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bewildering puzzle. Or one may see them as evidence of an 
effort to work out, on a more significant scale than ever in 
in history, the resolution of conflicting impulses that are to be 
found in every civilization but each of which occurs in America 
with a strength and tenacity scarcely witnessed elsewhere. 
(P. 39.) 


General social conditions operate concurrently with the 
peculiarly situational conditions antecedent to the early or 
recent learning of any individual. Suppose that we consider, 
for example, the instance of a child born under the general 
conditions that he is a male and that his family is white, upper 
middle class, native born, and Protestant, and lives in a small 
Southern town. We then may hold sex, age, and race “con- 
stant," and compare him with another white, male infant who 
is born into an immigrant, lower-class Jewish family, living on 
the lower east side of New York City. The significance of the 
first set of conditions, as compared to the second set, consists 
in the likelihood that there will be typical differences in the 
range and kind of stimuli presented to the two individuals, and 
that they may be subject to distinctive systems of reward and 
punishment. But so far, it may sound, too, as if we are engaged 
Simply in a stereotyping procedure. We must go on, however, 
to recognize that the social learning of each of these two 
infants will be influenced, not only by such general ante- 
cedents, but also by specific conditions unique to his own 
family situation. Differences in the characteristic behavior of 
other family members and in their relationships to each other 
Will preface his idiosyncratic learning. At birth, the infant 
is ejected into both а culture and а family so that many con- 
ditions that seem to have a discernible connection with much 
later learning already have been "set." Such general and situa- 
tional conditions are the “circumstances beyond our control 
which cannot legitimately be overlooked or left out of a 
description of the client’s social learning. In the counseling 
Process, these are important nonmanipulable conditions 


(Chapter 5). 
In this connection, it may b 


е helpful to examine а particu- 
lar case. We have selected one which illustrate: 


5 vividly the 
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importance for the understanding of present behavior of iden- 
tifying its social antecedents. Furthermore, the case is sug- 
gestive of the function of these conditions in the development 
of conflicting response tendencies and accompanying anxiety 
drive. We shall sec that, from the counsclor's point of view 
as he works with a single case, it is of special relevance to estab- 
lish the specific conditions operative in the learning of that 
individual. On the other hand, the counsclors additional 
knowledge of general antecedent conditions may facilitate his 
ability to draw meaningful inferences about the function of 
specific events in the life and learning of his client. 


The Case of Hilda 


During the winter of her senior year at a large Midwestern 
university, Hilda initiated a series of contacts with a coun- 
selor-in-training employed as a graduate assistant on the staff of 
the dormitory in which Hilda lived. These, in brief, are some 
of the events of Hilda’s family history as she reported them at 
that time. Her nationality background was German, both par- 
ents having been reared in that country and having immigrated 
to America in their teens. After their marriage they settled in 
an Eastern city, where her father obtained a job as chauffeur for 
a wealthy family, a position he held until his death of cancer 
during Hilda’s sophomore year at college. She was the third 
of four children, two boys and two girls. There were an older 
sister and then a brother before her, and another brother 
younger than she. They seem to have managed financially by 
supplementing the father’s income through the mother’s work- 
ing part time as a maid for the same family that employed 
him. When she was in high school, Hilda, too, worked as a 
maid for her father's employers. ~ 

From Hilda's account, it appeared that she had been deeply 
attached to her father, taking a defensive pride in the fact that 
her family called them both “Berliners.” This term, she said, 
applied to a person who was "stubborn and hot-tempered." 
In the last days of the father's illness, Hilda had gone home 
to be with him and scemed to have derived a great deal of 
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satisfaction, in spite of her distress, from the family's depend- 
ence upon her, and the patient's preference for her as a nurse. 
This last was of interest, since Hilda's sister was herself a 
trained nurse, to whom Hilda gave grudging admiration for 
what she considered to be relatively outstanding ability and 
accomplishment. Hilda thought that the sister "deserved 
credit, but had always had things easier.” She resented what 
she felt to be a condescending attitude on the sister's part and 
a deliberate attempt to bring about an estrangement between 
her and her mother. 

Тће mother's role was somewhat equivocal. Although the 
father, clearly, had been the dominant figure both in the 
family group and in Hilda's affections, she professed a fond- 
ness for her mother. And yet, she maintained that her mother 
had not once written to her during her years in college. The 
mother excused herself on the ground that she was unable to 
write in English, but she knew very well that Hilda was able to 
read German. Their tenuous communication was not helped 
by Hilda's sister, who acted as intermediary, and who—Hilda 
said—in her letters misrepresented the mother’s opinions of 
Hilda’s activities. Whether her mother’s real reason for not 
writing was one of embarrassment over an inability to express 
herself on paper in a style acceptable to her daughter s college 
friends, one cannot say. About her brothers, Hilda reported 
that the older one held a good job, although he had not gone 
to college, and that he was "very smart." She seemed, how- 
ever, to feel closer to the younger one, whom she described as 
"considerate and kind." 


Hilda's family seemed to be on friendly terms with the 


family for whom her father had worked. She herself was the 
namesake of the former employer's sister, an elderly and 
wealthy spinster who lived in the city in which the university 
was located. This other “Miss Hilda" acted as су м 

uardian apparently was always eager to give her protegee 
fex oe if И was nceded. Hilda seemed to be 
grateful for the emotional support provided by this sympa- 
thetic friend, but was proud that she seldom was forced to 
accept other help from her. During the school session, Hilda 
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had worked as a switchboard operator in the dormitory or as a 
waitress in the dining room. By the time she was a senior she 
had become a "hostess" Her duties included such tasks as 
patrolling the dining room to be sure that service proceeded 
smoothly, and handling special arrangements for guests. This 
new supervisory function carried no advance in pay, but seemed 
to provide a marked increase in intangible compensation. 

It was in her role as hostess that the counseling assistant 
first noticed Hilda. She was a short, stocky girl, with a wide 
face and blunt features. She would stride up and down the 
dining room, showing little patience with late-comers to meals 
and issuing brusque orders to the waitresses. She seemed to be 
rigorously conscientious in discharging her responsibilities as 
she saw them, and to be just as exacting in her demands that 
others conform to her standards—to their obvious resentment. 
And yet if she was outspoken in her ridicule, she was just as 
aggressive in her manifestations of affection. Apparently, 
Hilda had no boy friends, but the girls whom she liked were 
literally almost smothered by her vigorous friendliness. She 
was quite strong physically and subjected her reluctant victims 
to a playful cuffing about, from which they escaped at the first 
opportunity. On the other hand, Hilda herself was exceedingly 
vulnerable to real or imagined criticism from others. 

She began to stop to chat with the counseling assistant, 
when the latter was on duty in the lounge during the evening. 
At other times she would drop in to see the assistant in her 
toom. Always, Hilda seemed to be tense and anxious, to want 
help of some kind, but to be unable to "get to the point.” She 
would pour out a stream of grievances and worries, venting her 
irritation over the pettiness of others, her dissatisfaction over 
her relationship with her family, her lack of motivation in her 
school work, and her concern over getting a job after gradua- 
tion. Then she was apt to stop suddenly, move about rest- 
lessly, and get up to leave. At this point she might shrug her 
shoulders and say half-lightly, but with defiance, “Oh well, it 
makes no difference to me what other people think!” On sev- 
eral occasions she hinted provocatively that there was some- 
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thing else she might disclose some day, something that had 
happened five years before, that was responsible for her voca- 
tional choice, and something that only her family knew. 

. It has been mentioned that Hilda was worried over her 
inability to concentrate on her studies. She was enrolled in 
the presocial work curriculum with a major in sociology and 
had maintained a “C+” average. Now that graduation was 
almost upon her, she felt increasingly that her courses were of 
little practical value and said that she had to drive herself to 
meet minimum requirements. She added that, even if there 
were no financial problem involved, she did not want to enter 
the graduate school of social work. Without this further 
training, she realized that she had hardly any chance of em- 
ployment in that field. And yet, with so little apparent interest 
in either the preparatory courses OT the prospective job itself, 
Hilda still was unable to discuss or to examine rationally her 
evidently compelling reason for clinging to her vocational goal. 

Her behavior toward the counseling assistant became more 
and more possessive. There were persistent efforts to monopo- 
lize the assistant’s time and to put her in a position of obliga- 
tion to Hilda. For example, when the assistant was talking to 
other people, Hilda would attach herself to the group, sit on 
the arm of the assistant’s chair, put her arm around her shoul- 
der, do her best to outstay the others, and try to dominate the 
conversation. If, when she entered the room, she found the 
assistant busy with some task such as cleaning her gloves or 
Pressing a dress, Hilda immediately insisted upon taking over 
the job herself, She brought gifts of food to the assistant from 
the dormitory kitchen. If the assistant demurred at these 
favors, Hilda was at once offended and resentful. 

Since direct contact was maintained and encouraged be- 
tween the dormitory assistants and the professional staff of 
the university counseling center, the counseling assistant con- 
ferred at this point with one of the professional counselors. 
It was decided that Hilda be referred to him ostensibly for 
assistance with her vocational problem. Hilda accepted the 
Suggestion at once, but asked that the assistant tell the coun- 
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selor something about her and go with her to make an appoint- 
ment. The assistant agreed to the latter request as a conces- 
sion, after refusing to go with Hilda to her first interview. 
Before she went to the center, Hilda stated that she expected 
"the tests" to show that she had an aptitude for mathematics 
and handling numbers, and added that she had always enjoyed 
that kind of work. 

As it tumed out, her prediction was confirmed. Hilda 
seemed to feel exhilarated over some possible alternatives that 
she discussed with the counselor, but was not yet quite ready 
to relinquish her aim of going into social work. She expressed 
a fear of her family’s probable censure of her vacillation, but 
countered this by saying that it might be better to change her 
plans before, rather than after, she failed as a social worker. 

Several days after her second interview at the center, Hilda 
went to the dormitory assistant’s room and firmly announced 
that she had made up her mind to tell her about what had 
happened five years before, and how that event had led to her 
decision to become a social worker. Whereupon, she took a 
deep breath and stated, “I have a child almost five years old.” 
She went on in a flat, controlled voice to say that the man 
involved had been a Harvard graduate who was teaching in her 
high school. He had offered to marry her, she said, but she 
had refused. The child had been adopted by a family living 
in her home city, but she claimed that she neither knew nor 
wanted to find out its identity. At the time, her family had 
been very kind to her, especially her brothers, but ever since, 
she had chafed under her sister’s smug self-righteousness. 

After the birth of her child, Hilda had decided that she 
must atone to society for her “sin.” A career in social work 
had seemed to her to be the appropriate means of expiation; 
she thought that she might be able to help some one else in 
such a situation as hers had been. Her baby had come in the 
middle of her senior year in high school, and Hilda had then 
returned to school and graduated with her class. Afterward, 
with little money, but with a large sense of duty, she had left 
a. college. She had gone on with her plan for almost 
our years, until the imminence of her graduation from the 
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university had forced her to confront her accumulating doubts 
and misgivings. | 

The upshot of the case was that Hilda rapidly came to the 
conclusion that she could serve society best by performing the 
job most nearly in line with her special abilities and interests. 
A number of the other girls in the dormitory commented on 
her new poise and her relaxed manner and wondered "what 
had happened to Hilda." Her family objected less to her 
changed plans than she had expected, although their opinions 
now seemed of less importance to her anyway. Her sister and 
mother visited her during the spring, and she reported to the 
dormitory assistant that they had got along better than they 
had for years. During the summer, Hilda took a statistics 
course, which she enjoyed very much. In the fall she returned 
to her home city, where, after a special training course, she 
obtained a position doing statistical work for a large firm. 
Enthusiastic letters to her dormitory friends told of how she 
liked her job. Her sister had joined the Army Nurse Corps, 
and Hilda now was living with her mother. She did not write 
for any further help, cither to the counseling center or to the 
dormitory assistant, even though the counselor at the center 
had offered to write letters of recommendation for her. 


InrerpreraTion. Now then. As her friends did, we, too, 
2" In our account we have 


may ask, "What happened to Hilda 
deliberately played down the counseling role and focused upon 
the behavior of Hilda and upon her history, rather than upon 
her counseling contacts as such. For the present, our interest 
is in the social antecedents of Hilda’s behavior viewed over an 
extended period, as well as at any of several points 1n time. To 
begin with, let us recognize that we are engaged in retrospec- 


tive speculation. Up to the point at which Hilda divulged the 


Story of her seduction by her high school teacher, it seems 


unlikely that her previous description of her family back- 
ground would have led to a prediction of that specific cvent. 
But, after we find out about this traumatic experience, we 
then are able to move from that incident in two directions 1n 
time, in order to draw inferences about its antecedent condi- 
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tions and about Hilda's subsequent behavior. These inferences 
can have the status only of best guesses, inasmuch as we have 
no external corroboration of Hilda's story. (This is not to say 
that in other cases the counselor may not have available inde- 
pendent, corroborative evidence.) . 

The utility of a report of this kind for the counselor lies in 
the extent to which he is able to employ, in the present, state- 
ments about the past as a basis for formulating hypotheses 
about what the client will do next. If his hypotheses are con- 
firmed, this does not mean that he has established as fact the 
content of the client's report. Whether or not the client told 
the truth is irrelevant. The counselor is concerned with the 
relevance, for the client's present and future behavior, of his 
past-as-reinstated. It may be inferred that the stimulus events 
as recalled (cf. Chapter 10) are associated with earlier anxiety 
arousal. From the counselor's point of view, however, these 
past events, in themselves, can be neither verified nor manipu- 
lated. What can be manipulated are the client's present 
responses to his reinstated past. 

The most we can say, in such cases as Hilda's, in which we 
depend solely upon the client's own testimony, is that our 
inferences, as to the relevance of certain antecedent condi- 
tions, seem to be plausible. Their plausibility is judged in the 
light of our observations of the client's present behavior, our 
experience with other cases, and our general knowledge of 
child and adolescent behavior. For example, from Hilda’s 
account, we may infer that such antecedents as these helped to 
make it possible for her affair with the teacher to occur: (1) 
the family's socio-economic status, (2) the reported fact that 
the parents were foreign born, (3) the patriarchal family 
Structure, (4) Hilda's position as younger daughter in the 
family, and (5) the systems of interaction already established 
between Hilda and her parents and sister. The affair with the 
older man, a teacher and a Harvard graduate, may have те“ 
duced the anxiety associated with competing responses 10 
drives to obtain both love from others and power over them. 
More specifically, as well as more remotely, earlier attempts to 
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reduce each of these drives may have been anxiety producing. 
Efforts to secure affection from the mother and to displace 
the older sister in the mother’s esteem may have had punish- 
ing consequences, as Hilda came to be seen as a rival by the 
sister. If she then turned to the father, this brought her into 
competition with the mother, which in turn meant further 
rejection of Hilda by the mother. Increased identification with 
the father, reflected in the assumption of more masculine 
behavior, served to reduce her anxiety by gaining the father's 
approval and by denying her rivalry as a woman, both with 
the mother for the father's affection, and with a more attrac- 
tive sister as well. Being more like the dominant male may 
have meant, also, a way for Hilda to establish herself in a 
position of power over both mother and sister. But this gain 
was made at the cost of admitting defeat as a woman. The 
teacher was not only an older man possessing higher social 
status but, furthermore, he responded to Hilda as a female. 
Thus, in her relation with him, she was able simultaneously to 


secure love from а fatherJike figure and to vanquish her fem- 


inine rivals on their own terms. But, if her love affair was im- 
mediately rewarding, its remotely punishing consequences are 
clear. The trauma associated with her pregnancy and the birth 
of her child, then, may be seen as a condition antecedent to 
Hilda's subsequent choice of vocation. This decision again 
Served as a stopgap measure only. ЈЕ 

For а while, the adoption of the social-work objective was 
a means of alleviating the anxiety aroused by the birth of her 
illegitimate child. At that time, the desire for gratification as a 
mother brought her into conflict with the censure to be ex- 
pected from society. Giving up the child was a way out, but 
meant that, symbolically, she again rejected the feminine tole. 
The notion of becoming a social worker could serve to relieve 
Hilda’s feelings of guilt over her “sin” and her rejection of her 
child, but working toward this aim also conflicted with her in- 
terest in and aptitude fora nonsocial service occupation. Con- 
sequently, as the date of her graduation approached, her 
ety level mounted again, and the time was пре for her contacts 
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with the dormitory assistant to occur. We may infer from the 
subsequent changes in her behavior that this relationship, 
together with her interviews at the center, was anxiety reduc- 
ing, and that Hilda learned to respond more appropriately to 
her past as reinstated and to her present circumstances. 

At the least, there scems to be considerable support for the 
inference that certain specific antecedent conditions were re- 
lated in highly complex and subtle ways to Hilda's behavior, as 
observed by the counseling assistant. Without knowledge of 
these antecedents, we might have drawn one sct of inferences 
to explain this behavior. When we acquire such information, 
however, we formulate a possibly quite different explanation 
of Hilda’s behavior toward her peers, her avoidance of men, 
her responses toward authority figures, her general manner and 
style of dress, her expressed attitudes toward her family, her 
inability to study, etc. It should be re-emphasized that the in- 
ferences we have drawn remain unverified, if internally con- 
sistent "for instances.” It is of interest to note that the coun- 
selor at the center did seem to have been able, within a 
restricted area, to work constructively with Hilda on her “voca- 
tional” problem. But it is open to question whether the out- 
come would have been the same if she had not been able to go 
through, with the dormitory assistant, a vivid reinstatement of 
her past experience. The reader may wish to pursuc for 
himself a further attempt to test against the events of Hilda’s 
case the uscfulness of the theoretical scheme presented in 
Chapter 4. Later chapters will be more concerned with the 
counscling process itself. In the present context, however, it 
should be noted that both persons who functioned in a coun- 
seling capacity in this case appeared to provide for Hilda an 
immediate social environment in which changes in her be- 
havior could occur. As one last provocative, if not precisely 
testable hunch, we might suggest that the male counselor and 
the female dormitory assistant may have functioned primarily 
as accepting, noncensorious, and helpful parents—and that in 
plaving these roles they may have made their most effective 
contributions. 
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Externally Specified Conditions vs. Conditions as Perceived 


. Most frequently, the antecedent conditions of social learn- 
ing cited in this chapter have been externally specified, i.e., 
outside the organism. These characteristics of the culture and 
of the immediate environment will be perceived in various 
ways at different times by different individuals. What these 
perceptions are like may be inferred from observable behavior, 
but perception per se will have to be regarded as a hypothetical 
construct. The term "perception," as we have assumed in the 
preceding chapter, refers to a hypothesized internal response 
and its response-produced stimulus event (rwy? s) evoked by 
an external stimulus or stimulus situation. 

Тће client's inferred perceptions of social conditions may or 
may not correspond to the counselors, or to the counselor's 
"objective" description of the conditions relevant (as he sees 
them) to the client's behavior. Stimuli as mediate, internal 
events may be quite different from external, manipulable 
stimulus events. It is important to understand that, unless 
otherwise indicated, it is observed or observable behavior, or 
conditions, or situations, to which we have reference. Never- 
theless, to bridge the gap between what is generally accepted 
as the "world outside" and the world as implied by an indi- 
vidual's visible responses, it is useful to conceive of mediate, 
internal responses and the internal stimulus events which they 


evoke. 

While we have disallowed the likelihood of a one-to-one 
correspondence between “the culture” and the individual’s 
internalizations of it, we assume that somehow a relationship 
is there and that we need to know more about how it func- 
tions. In a recent symposium on “Perception as an Approach 
to Personality,” Dennis (1951) has made the point that, 
although it has been taken for granted that “cultural determi- 


nants” strongly affect perception, there is little experimental 


evidence to support this assumption: 
o social factors in perception we are at this 


Thus i ard t ) хаел 
pica that our perception of objects 1n 


point: no one seems to doubt 
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the inanimate world, and particularly the meaning of these ob- 
jects, is determined by culture. Our interpretation of persons 
likewise is admittedly influenced by our own group member- 
Ship. While we recognize these influences when they are 
pointed out to us, they seem to play little part in our systematic 
accounts of personality. We assume that the general citizen's 
perception of the world is affected by his church, his vocation, 


his lodge, and his newspaper, but we have not taken the trouble 
to study these influences. (P. 152.) 


Dennis's statement recognizes by implication the role of 
learning in perception, as well as the probable significance of 
social factors in that learning. If perception is to be regarded 
as one kind of learned response (and there is by no means a 
consensus in the matter), a theory of learning should be able 
to account for “social perception” as adequately as it takes 
care of other learned behavior (cf. Hilgard, 1951). What we 
have called “antecedent conditions” appear to be relevant to 
an understanding of how the client sees things now and of 
how he has learned to see them. Previous learning also must 
be taken into account, whether the responses to be understood 
are directly observed or have to be inferred. 

In the context of this chapter "previous learning" has the 
same connotation as the “socialization process.” Although the 
client’s needs or motives cannot be subsumed under any 
single construct, it is possible that anxiety, as a learned drive, 
is both a product of this process of socialization and one in- 
ferred determinant of the client’s present behavior. Let us 
consider, then, in the presence of specified antecedent condi- 


tions, how anxiety may be related to the social learning of a 
client. 


ANXIETY AND THE SOCIALIZATION Process 
Optimal Anxiety 
Davis's (1944) 


notion of “socialized” anxiety is relevant 
(194 is relevan 
here. The idea is that a certain : 


| 5 that amount of anxiety is necessary 
Een the individual to learn to make the esti con- 
sidered "right" and proper" by the members of a specific 
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group or class. Making the appropriate response to an anxiety- 
producing stimulus event is anxiety reducing; the stimulus- 
response sequence is thus reinforced or rewarded, the individ- 
ual “learns how to behave.” He becomes “socialized” in terms 
of the demands of a particular group. We might call this level 
of anxiety "optimal" in the sense that one is motivated to 
respond to the stimulus event, is able to make an "appropri- 
ate" response, and is consistently reinforced for responding in 
such a fashion. Davis's opinion is that the American upper 
middle class, in particular, sanctions and reinforces, first, 
anxiety as drive and, second, upward social mobility as a means 
of anxiety reduction. He would, therefore, warn against at- 
taching a “bad” or “harmful” value in either a social or psycho- 
logical sense to anxiety per se, since he believes that some 
anxiety is useful, or even essential, to motivate the individual 
to maintain or to raise his social status in this culture. 

The implication that the individual is concerned about 
maintaining or raising his status implies in turn that he per- 
ceives himself as playing a defined role, or has an identity in a 
particular status hierarchy, and that he may attempt to modify 
that role to conform to his perception of another more desira- 
ble role carrying higher status. The most relevant status 
hierarchy may be defined on an intrafamilial basis or by the 
sanctions of larger groups in the society. Early in his life the 
individual may have wanted to be only his father s "favorite 
son”; later on he may wish to be so designated politically by 
his native state. We cannot elaborate here on the complexity 
of the concepts of role and status, but will note only one 
apparent function of role taking in socialization. (For a more 
extensive and general discussion, the reader is referred to 
McClelland, 1951, Chapters 9 and 10.) 


The Function of Role Behavior 

We have already referred to social roles as antecedent con- 
ditions in social learning. In our everyday language the com- 
mon understanding of these prescriptions is evidenced by such 
admonitions as, “act your age,” ог by the negative connota- 
tions of being a “sissy” ога “tomboy.” It is recognized that 
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there will be wide variability among individuals in the skill and 
style of their “role behavior,” as Newcomb (1950, pp. 328- 
334) calls the social-psychological concept denoting the ђе- 
havior of individuals in role, as contrasted with a general 
cultural prescription. ТЕ seems plausible that anxiety, operat- 
ing in the way Davis has suggested, may motivate the indi- 
vidual in learning to play different social roles. And role 
taking itself, from the dramatic play of the young child to the 
"real-life" social behavior of the adult, can function to reduce 
that anxiety. On the other hand, if previously learned role 
behavior is not approved in a new situation, or if conflicting 
role response tendencies are stimulated, the individual's anxi- 
ety level would be expected to rise. This supposition is con- 
gruent with Cameron's (1947, pp. 92-95) notion that severe 
personality disorder may be associated either with a person's 
inability to play the role demanded of him or with his inability 
to shift quickly enough from one role to another. 
„ The question arises as to how different roles may be 
selected" or how it happens that individuals are motivated to 
play different roles. Asked in another form, the question 
becomes, "How are social motives learned?" This is another of 


the complicated human processes, the general nature of which 
must be inferred in a tentative way. 


The Acquisition of Social Motives 


What has been said in Chapters 4 and 5 about acquired 
drives is pertinent to the acquisition of motives. In brief, the 
term "motive" is used to announce that a drive has been 
labeled in terms of the direction in which the organism moves 
to reduce that drive (cf. Newcomb, 1950, p. 1228). Although 
this description is greatly condensed and oversimplified, it 
appears that the ways in which the so-called basic needs are 
satished, beginning at birth and in early childhood, will be 
related to the ways in which the individual as an adult will 
seck in more devious fashion to achicve symbolic gratifications. 
It is a long leap of inference from observations of infant feed- 
ing and сапу toilet training to predictions of adult vocational 
interests and social relations. Certainly, some of the psycho- 
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analytic interpretations of adult behavior based on a post hoc 
examination of childhood experiences seem farfetched and 
overdrawn. 

Although there are instances in which the data do not seem 
consistent with the theory and in which they are ignored or 
glossed over lightly, Erikson’s (1950) recent book, Childhood 
and Society, is a provocative attempt to illustrate with refer- 
ence to psychoanalytic postulates the relation of primary drive 
satisfaction to complex social motivation. Erikson has de- 
scribed methods of child rearing and patterns of social be- 
havior that are distinctive in particular subcultures within 
America. Then, given these varying sets of antecedent condi- 
tions, he has analyzed specific adult behavior as determined 
by distinctive methods of inculcating approved ways of reduc- 
ing basic drives. With respect to this presentation and those 
by others of the same persuasion, the safest conclusion would 
Seem to be that we are provided with plausible hypotheses 
based on sensitive and acute observation. 

In recent years important attempts have been made to study 
empirically child-rearing practices in relation to (1) social 
class membership within America (Davis and Havighurst, 
1946; Maccoby, Gibbs, et al., 1953), (2) observed child be- 


havior (Baldwin, 1948), and (3) adult behavior, viewed across 


a number of cultures (Whiting and Child, 1953). Although 
e specific find- 


there may be contradictions among some of th 

Ings, е general conclusions seem to be justified. The first 
15 that, regardless of these apparent contradictions, the evi- 
dence consistently supports the hypothesis that child-rearing 
Practices are related to such general antecedents as parents 
Social class membership. That is, whether middle-class 
Mothers are shown to be more permissive than “lower-class 
Mothers in one study and less permissive in another, the fact 


He that for both samples, the ена: of class a pani 
ion was significantly associated with mothers герот ed prac- 
peed а] inference is that child- 


tices in child reari dg 

rearing. A second gener Т 
Tearing practices ка seem to be related to observed child 
behavior. A third conclusion of especial pertinence for ie 
Counselor is that relationships between early antecedents an 
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adult behavior appear to be demonstrable in a variety of cul- 
tures. We still have a long way to go in the tremendous task 
of explaining the complex relationships between particular 
antecedents and particular behavioral consequences, observed 
at a much later time and under varying sets of present condi- 
tions. But we may be encouraged to see that such relation- 
ships, whatever their specific referents, have repeatedly been 
shown to exist and that the observed events have, in a number 
of instances, appeared to be consistent with systematic hypo- 
thetical formulations. We will do well, nevertheless, to be cau- 
tious about ascribing to a whole society specific results 
obtained through the use of restricted samples. 

With respect to the learning of social motives, our present 
empirical evidence suggests that an individual learns through 
his relationships to other people, dating from his infancy, how 
to perceive the world and himself, to want certain things, and 
how to go after them. He will be motivated toward those 
goals that, directly or symbolically, mean desirability in terms 
of satisfaction of needs that are now complicated but have 
been derived, nevertheless, from gratifications at a basic level. 
A concept of learned drive is an assumption that seems essen- 
tial to an attempt to understand social behavior, or, more 
specifically, to understand an individual client in counseling. 
Anxiety has been postulated as a learned drive that will be a 
function of the individual’s inability to satisfy his relevant 
motives (Chapter 5). 

We have said that optimal anxiety is probably an inevitable 
concomitant of normal socialization in a culture like ours. 
Still, there will be some individuals who may be considered 
optimally anxious, but who will come to the professional 
counselor for assistance. They will have been able, however; 
to define and to delimit their problems, and are motivated to 
take appropriate action to solve them. They are apt to have 
made an accurate selection of the counseling agency as the 
source of useful and specific information about themselves OF 
Z occupational or educational fields, which information 
they Са able to accept and to use in making their own deci- 

; ^ леш contacts with the agency will be brief, terminated 
" 


Р 
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on their own initiative, and subsequent observation of them 
will indicate that they have proceeded independently to make 
appropriate responses to reduce their anxieties in situations 
outside the counseling office. 


Deviant Responses to Anxiety Drive 


More frequently, however, the client's presenting problem 
will be that of deviant responses to anxiety drive, and most 
often the anxiety itself will be too much or too high. "Too 
much" or "too high" can be defined in terms of the degree to 
which the individual is unable to identify the sources of his 
tension or to make appropriate responses to anxiety-arousing 
stimulus events. As his anxiety level rises, as he is unable effec- 
tively to reduce his drive for more than a brief period at best, 
increasing stimulus generalization may widen the range of 
anxiety-evoking situations to produce “free-floating” anxiety. 
Of course, these dynamics can only be guessed at hypotheti- 
cally as we observe the client's behavior directly or gather in- 
formation about his past history and his present situation. 
Thus, we say “ће behaves as if”; he appears to be inhibited in 
his ability to acquire new responses and to perform ade- 
quately.” The repertoire of responses available to him seems to 
be restricted; his responses may become stereotyped. 

In the extreme case of an individual who seems able to 
make few, if any overt responses, verbal or otherwise, to exter- 
nal stimuli, the cliche “paralyzed with fright” seems relevant, 
and one is reminded of the crouching behavior of a white rat, 
alas no longer “naive.” Here we would hypothesize the Ws 
ence of low manifest but high latent anxiety. Even though t Й 
last described instance could hardly be considered to fa 
Within the so-called normal range of behavior, our present 
focus, it is well to keep in mind several points: first, that ie 
ety is postulated, not as ап all-or-none matter, but as one о 
degree; second, that the active functioning of ние ЛЕК е 
inferred in the near absence of overt manifestation; third, that 


hypotheses to account for anxiety-driven behavior can be 


i І 1 formance. 
applied consistently over a wide range of репног | 
What about the other extreme? Is it nothing but a theo 


E 
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retical absurdity to speculate about a condition of "too little" 
or “insufficient” anxiety? We think not. But, first, one must 
specify the criteria of "too little," and again these would have 
to be stated relative to observed individual performance, in- 
ferred social learning, and prevailing cultural norms. It is both 
important and admittedly difficult to expect to distinguish low 
anxiety (period) from low manifest, but high latent, anxiety. 
As far as we know, this has not been done experimentally. 
The most we can say is that general observation leads us to 
suspect that some individuals could be shown to be non- 
anxious to such an extent that they simply are not motivated 
to "achieve" either socially, educationally, or vocationally, to 
a degree commensurate with their otherwise predicted poten- 
tial. In the language of the teacher these may be a few, if not 
many, of the “under-achievers,” the "unmotivated" or the 
socially immature" pupils, or those with low “levels of aspira- 
tion.” ‘The properly anxious layman talks about "widespread 
political apathy,” “indifference to the feelings of others," or a 
general lack of ambition." Now it can happen that some 
teachers and laymen, and psychologists, too, speak from their 
own biases as members of subgroups in the society whose pre- 
Scriptive judgments have little validity or almost total irrele- 
vance for individuals of different backgrounds and training. 
It might be said that these latter people simply have learned 
to be anxious under other circumstances in response to differ- 
ent stimuli. In Some cases it is conceivable that low anxiety 
could bea function of low total drive Strength. This, in turn, 
might possibly be a function of constitutional differences in 
general readiness to respond; of endocrine imbalance, whether 
congenital Ог acquired; or of consistent and “easy” reduction 
of e drives to produce a satiated organism. ý 
media un apes epe ge it seems unlikely that these 
feme to the nm e, will come voluntarily bearing prob- 
trators may in eee ier parents, and adminis- 
as to how they are to deal mih thee = ата : dnd 

tempt to refer them Theo ese individuals or may а 
not bythe client bined my be beck: hese ирске 
11511, may be described in some such 
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fashion as lack of skill, of interest, or motivation, or, perhaps, 
as “undersocialization.” If the counselor decides to try to 
work with this kind of person, his necessary first task becomes 
one of arousing enough anxiety in his “prospect” to motivate 
him. to continue the contact and to change his behavior. 
Initially at least, the counselors or administrator's sense of 
oughtness, rather than the prospective client's, would under- 
lic the decision that change is needed or desirable. 

This, of course, raises ethical and philosophical questions 
about the nature of the counselor's role and the goals of 
counseling. While we cannot say what the "right" answers 
are, our own ethics would urge that the issues be faced ex- 
plicitly and that the counselor recognize it when he takes on a 
client for the good of society instead of for the relief of the 


client’s own manifest tensions. 


Tue Factor or COUNSELOR ANXIETY 


The Relation of the Social Learning of the Counselor to His 


Professional Behavior 


So far, emphasis has been placed 
learning of the client. Аз mentioned in Chapter 5, this should 
not dispose us to gloss over the significance for counseling of 
the social learning of the counselor himself—the social learn- 
ing antecedent to his acquisition of a professional veneer. , It 
would seem safe to assume that, as with the client, 50 with 
the counselor, earlier conditions and experiences will have 
taught him to feel more comfortable in mecting, and more 
facile in communicating with, some individuals than with 
others. These experiences of his may have been of a limited 
kind, acquired under stable social conditions, ог they may not. 

There has been a good deal of surmise about the motiva- 
tions that lead certain people to want to “go into counseling 
and about what the characteristics and attributes of a “suc- 
cessful” counselor are. Lists have been compiled and recom- 
mendations made that set forth saintly (or even Jehovah-ike) 
prerequisites of tolerance, objectivity, patience, insight, an 
emotional maturity. Such qualities might better equip one 


mostly on the social 
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to offer divine than mere vocational guidance. On the other 
hand, there have been unsettling whispers to the effect that 
the best counselor is one who is himself "just a "leetle" bit 

maladjusted. This last qualification is related to the argument 
about whether it is or is not necessarily a bad thing to have 
gone into counseling primarily to solve one’s own problems, 
or whether a counselor must himself have undergone psycho- 
logical treatment. These various contentions are confused by 
undefined criteria and a lack of systematic evidence. But they 
do imply that many of us have both fancy notions of what 
counselors ought to be, and some recognition of what they 
more often are. We have tried, however, to make value judg- 
ments about whether it is “all right" for them to be as they 


learning of the counselor outside of, preceding, and subsequent 
to, his formal professional training probably exerts considera- 
ppens in his interview with a client. 
We are not advocating introspection as a method of scientific 


inquiry; we are Suggesting that it may be helpful for the coun- 
selor to be aware of the sources i 


passive, “over-controlled” counselor 
hostile client; or the “over-i 
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occur in reverse. In such instances, the implicit as well as the 
explicit learned responses of the counselor may be relevant to 
answering questions about how and whether a given counselor 
will be able to deal effectively with a given client. 


Counselor Anxiety and Response Availability in Relationship 
with Client 


What has been said earlier about anxiety level and client 
response may be applied as aptly to the counselor. High 
anxiety might be expected to limit the range of responses avail- 
able to him, whether the counseling relationship itself or some 
other situation is the anxiety-provoking stimulus. The re- 
Sponses he makes to the client may be temporarily anxiety 
teducing for the counselor but anxiety arousing for the client. 
At best, these counselor responses are likely to be inappropriate 
in terms of the immediate client stimuli. Others have acknowl- 
edged and discussed this kind of problem under such topics as 
‘counter-transference,” or “counselor involvement.” Unless 
the counselor is able to reduce his own anxiety outside the 
Counseling relationship, as through the case conference or col- 
league consultation, it may be a question even of professional 
ethics whether he should attempt to handle а given case. The 
most pertinent, if perhaps obvious, point to be made is that 
Counselors, too, are motivated by learned drives and that the 
tangible barrier of an office desk is not an adequate defense 


against anxiety. 


Tur COUNSELING INTERVIEW AS А 
SoctaL SITUATION 


Client Learning in Counseling Viewed as Distinctively Social 
earning 
Throughout this chapter emphasis has been placed 2i ns 
Modifier “social” as applied to client learning. Specifica m 
this means that anxiety as drive has been learned ina xis 
Context; that the stimuli, the responses, and the werk 
Eo Counseling are functioris of social interaction; that t b em 
of Counseling are inescapably culture-bound. Certainly, 
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view applies in the case of Hilda. Insofar as learning is pre- 
sumed to take place during counseling, and the counselor- 
client relationship directly involves communication between 
two human beings, the learning that occurs may be conceived 
of as social. 


Counselor's Function as Facilitator of Social Learning 


The social role of the counselor mav be denoted as facili- 
tator of the client's learning, granting that from time to time 
he may play sub-roles most appropriately labeled "father," 
"friend," or "alter ego." Still, as the counselor stimulates cer- 
tain responses, and as he serves as an agent of selective rein- 
forcement, he is facilitating learning. This is how helping the 
client to change seems to work, subtle and devious though the 
counselor’s operations may be. Some counselors may try to 
promote “social” learning in a narrow or special sense by work- 
ing to inculcate social skills designed for “gracious living”; by 
being heavily laden culture bearers imbued with a duty to 
uphold the mores (or as complusively to flout them); or by 
exercising an authoritarian, disciplinary function. But even if, 
as scientist and practitioner, the individual counselor rejects 
such missions, he does well to take candid cognizance of some 
facts. He does operate within limits set by his own social learn- 
ing and by the cultural and subcultural contexts of his profes- 
sional practice. Such conditions will influence the wavs in 
which and the extent to which he facilitates the learning of his 
pu is able to provide an environment conducive to 
и change. Indeed, it might be of speculative interest 

wonder whether, in a more static society than ours, consid- 
eration of the possibility of changing, or the motivation 10 


change, behavior might have insti 
d g у tigated th j tofa 
profession of counseling at all! E erderelopmen 


SUMMARY 


& In this chapter we have emphasized the function of certain 


— of the American culture as nonmanipulable con- 
itions antecedent to the social learning of the individual 
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member of our society. We also have elaborated upon and 
illustrated the operation of antecedent events specific to the 
experience of the particular client. These conditions deter- 
mine in part (а) the stimuli which are presented to the indi- 
vidual and (b) the limits of the repertoire of responses he is 
likely to make. A distinction is made between “objectively” 
specified and inferred internal stimulus events. It was assumed 
that perceptions can be learned in the same way that directly 
observable responses are learned. A plausible hypothesis as to 
how role behavior and social motives are learned focuses atten- 
tion on the concepts of learned drive and reinforcement. An 
earlier chapter has suggested that anxiety, as a learned drive, 
may operate at an optimal level to facilitate, or at a deviant 
level to inhibit, social learning. Responses to anxiety drive may 
be postulated as a “presenting problem” common to the cli- 
ents coming voluntarily to the counseling agency for help. 
Finally, we have pointed out the importance, for what hap- 
pens to the client in counseling, of the social learning of the 
counselor himself, of his own anxiety level, and of the те- 
sponses available to him. The counseling situation 1s conceived 
as one where distinctively social learning can take place and 
where a significant function of the counselor is to facilitate 


that social learning. 


СНАРТЕК 7 


Ф 1 
Observation and Inference 


Tue FUNCTIONS оғ OBSERVATION IN COUNSELING 


Empuasis rs the previous chapter was upon the e 
social conditions relevant to the learning of the client, an 
upon the complexity of the processes by which clients come P 
ascribe meanings to them. Where and how can we begin = 
"take hold of" this problem of understanding client —— 
Are we primarily concerned with an observer's description 0! 
what has happened to a given client, and under what Be 
tions; or do we focus, instead, on the client's own report о 
what he thinks has happened to him and how he feels about 
it? What are the Consequences of beginning our analysis with, 
or even confining it to, one approach or the other; of taking the 
“external” or the “internal” frame of reference? In brief, for 
us as counselors, what are the data? 


One possible way to introduce a kind of order here is to 
differentiate betw 


he must infer, assuming that the second must be based on the 
first, and that the 


* The reader who is interested in pursuing an е loration into the philo- 
P E Xp 


sophical position upon which this chapter is based will ind it helpful to begin 
with such references as the following: Reichenbach (1951), Frank (1949), 
and Feigl and Sellars (1949). 
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poor professional communication about clients, can come 
from treating statements at the inference level as if they 
actually were observations of manifest behavior. 

This is not to define the problem as ontological (i.e., one of 
determining what the client’s real problems really are) or to 
imply that observations have existential reality, while infer- 
ences fall into the category of “revealed truth.” For exam- 
ple, a counselor may state, “The client is upset,” or “The 
client is hostile,” or “The client is anxious.” Now what the 
counselor means, or ought to mean, by this sort of remark is 
that he has observed such and such behavior and, on the basis 
of these observations, infers that the client feels upset, or hos- 
tile, or anxious. Suppose that another observer, having 
watched the interview through a one-way screen and listened 
to it over an "inter-com" system, disagrees with the counsclor's 
inferential comments about the client. It may be (a) that the 
two observers differ in their observations; (b) that they have 
drawn different inferences about the client, although they 
agree about what they have observed; or (c) that they differ 
both in their reported observations and in their inferences. 

To establish the sources of the discrepancies between the 
two observers we do not need to make any assumptions, how- 
ever, about whether what the client did was any more “real” 
than what the client felt. But it is necessary to try to make 
explicit what the empirical evidence is for statements made 
about the client and by what steps the counselor, proceeding 
from his observational evidence, has arrived at his inferences. 
Only in this way can meaningful, at least potentially testable, 


hypotheses about clients be formulated. No matter how 
Stoutly we may maintain our interest in what the client 1s 
feeling or perceiving, we аге forced to admit that we cannot 
observe these internal responses directly. We have to treat 
them as hypothetical constructs, and we must recognize as a 
possible source of error the shift in level of abstraction from 
talking about overt behavior to interpretation of its meaning 
in a given context. To specify the client’s observed behavior 
as the basic data of the counselor is not to say pita ane D 
selor’s task of gathering reliable and useful data is a simple one, 
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even as it involves direct observation. The conflicting testi- 
mony of legal witnesses, presumably equally qualified, is a 
notorious commonplace, warning us against a naive assump- 
tion of initial agreement among two or more observers located 
in the same place, at the same time, and facing in the same 
direction. 

Without further elaboration on the sources of error and 
confusion in dealing with such complex data by means that 
are crude and imprecise at best, we believe that an attempt to 
distinguish between observations made and inferences drawn 
by the counselor will introduce а more rigorous discipline 
essential to clear communication on either a clinical or theo- 
retical level. An observation is a statement of that which is 
given by immediate sense experience. Communicable observa- 
tions have the status of being verifiable but are as yet unveri- 
fied. To be communicable, all that is required of the state- 
ment is that it be denotative of the characteristics of an object 
or event by which it can be recognized. The question that fol- 
lows at once upon an observational statement is, “How do you 
know?" The answer is provided by the specification of a pro- 
cedure for empirical validation. The inefficiency of the human 
organism as a watching-and-recording device strengthens the 
argument in favor of introducing into our procedures and 
methods definitions that are as carefully made as is literally 
humanly possible. | 

When we speak of observations as being more or less reli- 
able, we refer to the degree of consistency of two or more 
Statements of independently performed observations. It is 
necessary that these statements have the same object тејет- 
ents. Before we can proceed to make further use of a set of 
observations, it is necessary to judge whether the data are suffi- 
ciently reliable for the purpose at hand. A decision about the 
adequacy of a determined level of reliability must depend upon 
m of the scientific and social consequences of an 

11 Judgment. As these consequences become more seri- 
ous, It 15 of more importance, either to obtain consensus 
among observers, or to restrict narrowly the use of a set of 
observations. If the consequences of possible error are consid- 
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ered to be less serious, we may accept temporarily a relatively 
low reliability level. Nevertheless, our confidence in such 
observations still must be limited by the magnitude of our 
doubt as to their reliability. 

What, then, are the uses of observation in counseling? In 
brief, the principal functions of observation may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) to serve as a basis for inferences about 
client behavior, (2) to facilitate the restatement of inferences 
as meaningful (i.e., empirically verifiable) hypotheses about 
the client? and (3) to afford a means of verifying hypotheses 
or predictions by checking them against independent observa- 
tions. In a given instance, or instances, certain data may be 
said to be more or less “relevant.” By relevance is meant, 
Specifically, the extent to which the data in question provide 
either a basis for the formulation of а particular hypothesis, or 
behavioral criteria for the validation of some other inference 
or hypothesis, Now let us describe some of the ways in which 
the counselor may collect observational data on client 
behavior, 


GENERAL OBSERVATION 


Of the American Culture 


Observations of the social conditions antecedent to client 
earning, which were discussed in the preceding chapter, can 
€ viewed as a category of data available to the counselor. 
Using field study and survey techniques, cultural anthropolo- 

Bists and sociologists have collected, and in various ways classi- 
ed, a large body of material describing the behavior of indi- 
viduals as members of groups, the interaction patterns of dif- 


? The distinction between “verifiable” and “verified” should be kept clearly 


ìn mind. Verifability, as a criterion of meaningfulness, implies only capable 
i jo s not require that we be able 


A being verified at some future date, but doe " 
© Subject a statement to immediate, empirical test. A statement may be 


estable in princi i ven though we are revented. 
m herefore, meaningful, even we are p ў 
principle and, therefore, gi n deb Tesi 


У reason of the limited techniques at our disposal, а 
test now ог in the near umm On the other hand, when a hypothesis has 
heen submitted to empirical test, we may judge it to be probably tin or 
alse. But meaningfulness, per se, does not connote true" or "verified," ог 


even that the statement can be tested soon. 
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ferent groups within our society, and the social structure of 
the society itself. Although these recorded observations have 
been made with varying degrees of systematization and control, 
they furnish us with reports, by trained and relatively objective 
observers, of some communalities of behavior for specified 
groups in our society. How these generalized, or institutional- 
ized behaviors are translated into personally meaningful terms 
for the individual—how he responds to these “generally ob- 
served" social conditions—is a primary concern of the coun- 
seling psychologist. 

Before we go on, a word of explanation is in order as to the 
way in which such material is conceived to be a source 0 
observational data. From the point of view of the counselor 
what, in a strict sense, is observed here is a written report, 
which in turn affords him vicarious access to the observations 
of another observer. It follows that the more extensive is his 
knowledge of the professional literature and the broader his 
own experience, the wider will be the range of general obser- 
vations upon which he can draw. It is taken for granted that 
a selective process is involved, both at the level of the coun- 
selor’s acquisition of this “apperceptive mass” and at the leve 
of application in his work with a client. When we come to 2 
discussion of his procedure in drawing inferences with respect 
to a specific client's behavior, we shall have more to say abou 
how the counselor can use such general background informa- 
tion. For the present, reports of empirical investigations are 
designated only as one available source of data that may have 
relevance to an individual case. 

The sociological concept of the individual as an “actor” 
connotes an emphasis, not only on his behavior as a player 9 
social roles, but also on a description of the individual in ter™S 
of observable behavior. Thus, while the social scientist 
(whether sociologist or anthropologist) may make interpret? 
tions, 1.€., inferences, as to the internalized meaning for the 
individual of his overt behavior, these statements must take 
the implicit form, “He behaves as if to corroborate the intet 
nal state of affairs postulated by the observer." In instances ™ 
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which the counselor says, ^The client is hostile" or “dis- 
turbed,” or “confused,” the counselor is making “as if” state- 
ments, short cuts for a more complicated operation on his own 
part. Wherever he refers to internal states of the organism his 
remarks must be related in this way to what he has observed. 
In the theater, an actor is one who is seen to behave “as if”; 
in this sense the term is an appropriate one for the psycholo- 
gist to use. He is interested in the individual's observable 
behavior; on the basis of his observations, he may make hypo- 
thetical statements about “underlying dynamics,” which is to 
say, about phenomenal, temporal, or functional relationships. 

The conclusions drawn from the data gathered in socio- 
logical and anthropological field studies are analogous to the 
clinician’s inferences about observed client behavior. For ex- 
ample, these conclusions may be hypotheses about the effects 
of certain culturally typical patterns of behavior on personality 
development. The sociologist as scientist is concerned with 
the actor; the counselor as scientist is concerned with the 
Client. As a practitioner, the counselor focuses on a particular 
client. Knowledge of the culture-as-observed will be useful to 
the counselor as he is able to formulate and test hypotheses 
about the effects of social factors, either on the individual or 
on a particular individual. The counselor's judgments about 
the degree of deviance of the behavior of a particular client are 
determined, in part, by reference to a sociological criterion of 
what has been shown to be “normal,” or most widely accepted 


Practice in the society. 


Of Subcultures 

More relevant to the behavior of an individual client, how- 
ever, will be general observations of the social characteristics 
of subcultures represented in the source of client supply. A 
client does not come to the counselor as а delegate from the 
Society at large; he comes as one person from a particular a 
munity with peculiarities of its own. Of course, this, ЧЕ ~ 
still a gross description, since he finally faces the counse me 
John Jones, not necessarily representative of any generally 
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described group. But the counselor will be able eee а 
understand the behavior of John Jones in the doe oie hae 
knows something about the social conditions and the acc r 
practices of John Jones’s home community, Py may ie ane 
considerably from those which characterize the rid и 
university pei where he now finds—or is having 

1 ing—himself. . 

i n. Sailnet might put it, the client’s problem to 
establish, for himself and for “significant others, his де aiy 
in his changed or new surroundings. The question he is s me 
implicitly is, “Who am I?” The answer required has ~ e 
with establishing for him “his place,” his role, how he is to E 
recognized as a person, or to be differentiated from other тт. : 
viduals. The client may never have been able to answer т : 
question to his own satisfaction, or he may have known 
answer under one set of conditions, but is as yet unable to 
answer it under a different set of conditions. In talking about 
general observation, we mean observation with respect to S 
sets of conditions relevant to this problem of identification 0 
our actor, the client. The problem is at least two problems, 
related but different: (1) the client's own problem of и 
standing who he is, and (2) the observer's or counselor's prob- 
lem of understanding who the client is to him, the counselor, 
as well as who the client perceives himself to be. . 

In order to begin to answer his own question as to the Hie 
tity of his client—that is, in what ways he is both alike an 
different from others—the counselor as observer will be inter- 
ested in the answers to such questions as these: What are the 


idiosyncratic characteristics of the client's home community 
Was it rural, industrial, politically conservative, or compose 
primarily of a native or 


foreign-born population? Has this 
client led a relatively mobile or stable existence, in either а 
geographical or a social sense? What are the specifications 
of the local status hierarchies? These are the kinds of ge 
tions that can þe answered by data of a general observationa 
character, serving to define some of the antecedent conditions 
relevant to a descriptio 


n both of a particular agency’s client 
supply and of clients as individuals. 
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Of the Behavior of Previous Clients 


In the course of his training and his clinical experience, the 
counselor collects a body of observational data of still another 
Sort. As a professional psychologist, he is continually extend- 
ing the size of his “sample” and the scope of information 
Covered. These data are of two kinds: (1) his direct observa- 
tions of the behavior of other clients, and (2) the information 
provided him by his knowledge of experimental and clinical 
Studies of behavior. An implied corollary to this statement is 
that the more clients seen, the more journals read, the greater 
the number of general observations the counselor has on file, 
the "better" counselor he will be. But no such corollary 
assumption is justified; for one thing, the selectivity of the 
Observer, both at the point of recording and, subsequently, at 
the point of extrapolating his observations, must be taken into 
account. Some counselors, relatively naive with respect to 
training and experience, may be able to make more frequently 
Verified predictions of client behavior than some other, pre- 
Sumably better qualified, counselors. All that this means, 
however, is that mere opportunity to observe is not enough, 
that there are individual differences among observers in such 
Inferred abilities as acuity and perceptiveness. Granting this 
assumption, it is plausible to expect that increments of ехреп- 
епсе in observing client behavior, and of information about 
relevant empirical research, will further contribute to E 
Counselor's ability to make and to implement in practice en i 
inferences about his client. As to what, for the aioe ж. 
Constitutes relevant research, recent trends in the fie ти 

Ward a broadening of scope. It is a central thesis p llit- 
book that Inowledze, of a range of empiricalespenr er a e 
Stature, extending to and including studies Іп animal pets 
and cultural anthropology, can help the counselor to un 


Stand cli Я 

lent behavior. r " 

«, We have spoken of kinds of general Quan d 
available" These data may be desig 

vailable” to the counselor. t of view as observers 


cing available to him only from our point of i 
O£ the counselor role and function. Availability from the point 
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of view of the counselor himself is contingent upon a number 
of factors. These may be differentiated as either situational or 
personal determinants of the counselor’s ability to utilize 
these resources in counseling. The problem here is the same 
one we confront in an attempt to understand "response avail- 
ability" with respect to client behavior (see Chapter 5). What 
we have to do is to distinguish between (а) a kind of ideally 
possible range of data that the counselor may sample, and (5) 
the resources that he will perceive as relevant and will be moti- 
vated to employ. 

In summary, there are several categories of general obser- 
vations that may serve as bases for drawing inferences or formu- 
lating hypotheses about the behavior of clients: ( 1) general 
descriptions of the Society and of the culture; (2) observations 
of the subcultures represented in the sources of the client sup- 


Specific case. These 
€ culture or of other remembered 
т client who faces the counselor at 


SPECIFIC OBSERVATION OF THE CLIENT 


In common with 
people under other conditions, the ¢ 


Tange or to ignore other behav; 


а pretty safe prediction to make: as to the criteria for selection, 
one can say as a general statement only tha 
will be a function of the counsel 


^ «р. П» Comprise part of what is meant by the 
counselor's “backer. of conceiving the 


Ed 
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function of this background of observation and inference is to 
postulate it as the “ground” against which specific observation 
of a particular client is viewed as “figure.” 

The counselor may collect data on a particular client in two 
ways: (1) by indirect and (2) by direct observation of his 
behavior or performance. As we list specific procedures, we 
must keep in mind that it will not be deemed feasible, or pos- 
sible, or necessary, under all conditions to collect all such vari- 
eties of data on every client. 


Direct Observation of Behavior in the Interview 


Direct observation of the interview may focus on (d) the 
behavior of the client, (b) the behavior of the counselor, or 
(c) counselor-client interaction. Various procedures in col- 
lecting these data are (1) the counselor’s own observation of 
the client during the interview, (2) independent observers” 
observations made through use of a one-way vision screen, 
and (3) a “mechanical observer's” report as given in tape or 
wire recordings. These methods of observation all may be 
considered “direct,” but are obviously not equivalent, since 
they vary with respect to selectivity and objectivity. For exam- 
ple, tape recordings may appear to furnish a more unbiased and 
accurate account of what has happened in an interview than 
do the reports of human observers. The machine, however, 
responds only to auditory cues, while the human responds to 
visual and other sensory stimuli as well. Where control a 
isolation of these variables is a primary consideration, such 
selectivity may be desirable. Still, the accuracy even of те- 


corded reports will be affected by the mechanical competence 
of the machine, the nearness to the microphone of the pani 
pants in the interview, and errors in transcribing the hy р 
On Ње other hand, observations by the counselor and t е 
Watchers at the window may ђе made over the same pena 

of time and of the same interview, but they literally are ade 
from different perspectival positions. One observer s е 
а good view of the client's face or hands or feet, anot! pi 9 " 
back only, or of his profile. It is evident that wer i dec 
be spoken of as “direct” only in a relative way, an 
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cases it will be to some degree selective and subject to errors 
of measurement. Recognition of these limitations is one rea- 
son for pooling the observations of different observers and for 
attempting to make explicit possible sources of bias and the 
conditions under which the observations were made. The like- 
lihood of distortion in reports of behavior increases as the 
observations accessible to the counselor become more indirect 
or of a second- or third-hand character. This is not to say that 
Such a report or protocol has no usefulness, but that it 


behooves the counselor to check such observations against 
other empirical evidence. 


Indirect Observation of the Client 


More indirect observations of the client's behavior are 
contained in his social history, in his scores on tests and 
Inventories, in anecdotal teports of observers outside the 
agency (eg. college instructors, dormitory staff members), 


and in referral reports from other agencies. The task of the 
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Tux Funcrions or INFERENCE IN COUNSELING 
In discussing observation in counseling, we have been inter- 
ested mainly in answering two questions: of what do the data 
consist, and to what uses can they be put? Let us look more 
closely at what may be going on between the counselor and 
his observations. What usually happens immediately after— 
and sometimes even before—he has rendered these sense data 
in explicit form, is that inference "sets in.” Now this is all 
right, as long as he is able to identify his inferences as such, 
and to monitor his own operations. 

We define an inference as а tentative conclusion based 
upon observational data. The word “conclusion,” modified by 
the adjective, “tentative,” is given the status here of “hypothe- 
sis ain that inferences, when given precise formulation, are 
Subject to test by empirical means. The requirements of such 
а formulation are that a hypothesis specify both the proce- 
dures whereby it is to be tested and the conditions under 
which it is to be regarded as yerified. In common usage the 
term “inference” often has the loose connotation of “hunch,” 
“guess,” “surmise,” “implication,” ог “interpretation.” But 
if, in counseling, inferences are to be any more useful than 
fairy tales, they must be regarded as the first, rather than the 


final, step in the process of testing, verifying, and extrapolating 
from the data. То be meaningful, which is to say; verifia е, 
be based on communicable ob- 


an inference must, thercfore, П 
Servations made under described conditions. Otherwise, the 
conditions antecedent to the statement of the inference are 
unspecified or unknown, and their relationship to possible con- 
Sequences cannot be tested. Every inference, then, would have 
to stand alone, and any possibility of generalization would be 
ignored or rejected. . 

This state of affairs can and does occur Іп COUP ; 
tice. For example—the stated inference might be, The client 
15 quite disturbed," or “The client seems to feel rejected by his 
Parents,” or “The client has more ability than he 1s po 
These sentences amount almost to cliches, but, as they stane 


nseling prac- 
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they are clusters of words without referents. Without further 
information, there is no way of knowing whether the same 
counselor would draw the same inferences if he were to observe 
another client whose manifest behavior he conceivably might 
describe as similar, or, on the other hand, whether a different 
counselor, making similar inferential statements about another 
client, would have reference to similar manifest behavior. In 
other words, although these kinds of inferences may crop up 
often in the literature or in case notes, an independent reader 
may not be able to tell whether different counselors are talking 


about the same thing. It is likely, in the absence of behavioral 
data, that he then will give meani 


oth. con an enti rocess, Or event 
Which is not in itself observed" (N ur 


1948). One such term is "anxiety," 
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ditions antecedent to and the consequences following upon a 
given construct as used. This affords others some means of 
knowing how the construct is to be understood and whether 
the meaning given to it in one context is synonymous with the 
meaning given to it in another. 

But even if it could be enforced, conformance to this rule 
could not be expected to eliminate the seemingly irresistible 
tendency of all of us to read new meanings into, or to elabo- 
rate upon, original statements, as we tailor them to fit our old 
Or preferred notions. It seems prudent to recognize that this is 
likely to occur and to try, as best we can, to counteract the 
Inevitable by a consistent attempt to make explicit what has 
gone into and what may come out of our inferential state- 
ments. Specifically, the counselor needs to describe the data 
upon which his inferences are based, and to regard these infer- 
ences as hypotheses. The use of hypothetical constructs in 
framing inferences likewise requires that the counselor be as 
Operational as the available data, measures, and procedures 
permit, with the end in view of reformulating these constructs 
m an empirically verifiable way. Words like “intelligence,” 

adjustment,” “threat,” “aptitude,” and “ego involvement” 
are frequently used by counselors. They cannot conveniently 
Set around using terms like these, but they can say specifically 
how they are using such terms. Counselors can relate their 
Constructs to observables, so that while the gap of ignorance is 

here, at least a sign has been posted to show where it is to be 
ound. Then, in the future, it may be possible both to find the 
Вар and to fill it in. 

_ Of what use to the counselor, as practitioner and as scien- 
tist, are the tentative conclusions he draws from his observa- 
tions? What does he do with his inferences? He relates his 
observations to each other and makes predictions about client 

havior in а form translatable into, if not initially formulated 
45, testable hypotheses. This is what he is doing when he says, 

he client did this and this today; I infer that he feels thus 
and so; 1 have a hunch that in his next interview he will begin 
by telling me such and such.” But let us consider the coun- 
Selor’s procedure in greater detail with respect to his use of 
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inferences in setting up hypotheses about clients and in fore- 
casting their future behavior. 


ForMULATION AND REVISION OF HYPOTHESES 
ConcERNING CLIENT BEHAVIOR 


Using General and Specific Observations to Describe and 
Explain Client Behavior 


One category we might construct to include a variety of 
inferences based upon counselor observations would contain 
statements which attempt to relate conditions antecedent to 
counseling to each other and to present client behavior. Such 
statements would invoke tem 


by the counselor to occur in a related and irreversible order. 
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vation" and "parental rejection." It should be noted paren- 
thetically that a qualitative distinction between physical and 
emotional deprivation is an artificial one, except at starvation 
levels, since examples could be cited where different factors 
appear to mitigate or to aggravate the effects upon the organ- 
ism of any specified set of circumstances. It simply may be 
easier to establish that an individual's family has been “on 
relief" than that he has had to get by on a substandard diet 
of mother love. In either case, the counselor, having observed 
the client's behavior in the interview, may infer that he sees 
before him a deprived organism, that it is deprived to a certain 
degree with respect to certain needs, either learned or primary, 
and that it will strive to meet these needs in a particular way. 
The counselor then may go on to draw more specific or 
elaborate inferences about the relationship between ante- 
cedent conditions and present client behavior or about the 
"how" of client learning. Suppose we return to our would-be- 
get-rich-quick client. A possible inference would be that in the 
past, physical discomfort, hunger, and feelings of tension have 
ееп contiguous with not having enough money for necessities 
Or have been labeled by his parents as being due to their 
poverty. In other words, one guess might be that early author- 
ity figures had diagnosed his symptoms as being produced by 
too little money. On the other hand, relative reduction in 
tension or a more satisfying state of affairs may have occurred 
at times when his family had more money. . 
The situation may have been further complicated. It is 
Conceivable that to perceive certain conflicts and tensions 
Within his family as being caused by worry about money may 
ave been more anxiety-reducing than to respond in some 
Other fashion. "It is bad enough to be poor, but it is better 
than having to admit that my parents hate me." Or the client, 
or his parents, or all of them, may have been deprived of satis- 
Ying social status or acceptance on what they inferred to be 
financial grounds, so that keeping up with or ahead of the 
Joneses became a highly valued goal. To put it another way, 
if the client has felt inadequate in his relations with his peers, 
and if those whom he has perceived to be "popular" and 
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related to some other even more embarrassing deficiencies of 
his own. What we have Suggested are a number of possible 
Specific counselor interpretations of the client's expressed 
desire to choose a vocation on the basis of its promise of finan- 
erences the counselor draws will 


different conclusions, old h othe : 
? Se. 
ones set up. YP 5 may be revised and new 
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Revising Hypotheses as Indicated by New Data 


It should be pointed out that in practice there are instances, 
too, in which old hypotheses are not revised, but are rigidly 
adhered to. This may be what is happening in some cases in 
which the client simply doesn’t come back, decides that the 
counselor “just doesn't understand," or the counselor himself 
feels that he and the client "aren't getting anywhere." This 
is the difference between treating inferences as tentative con- 
clusions or hypotheses and regarding them as verified facts or 
self-evident truths. Even if such blunders are not involved, 
nagging questions arise as to how the counselor is to judge 
when he has sufficiently reliable data to justify his drawing an 
inference, or when his hunch has been put to a test adequate 
enough to support acceptance or rejection of its validity. Sad 
to relate, to these questions we have no simple or final answers. 
There is no rule of scientific—or artistic—procedure that would 
forbid an observer’s drawing an inference from any given 
observation or set of observations. This means that the coun- 
Selor’s license as an empiricist permits him, after he takes a 
Squint at his client, to go ahead and infer. But here science 
and art part company. 

As a scientist, the counselor then must play the game 
according to a special set of rules: first, he must specify the 
observations upon which his inference is based; second, he 
must rephrase his inferential statement in the form of an 
answerable question; third, he must confront his hypothesis 
with observations independent of those upon which the infer- 
ence was founded. To be empirically answerable, a question 
Must use words that denote observables (or that can be re- 
defined so as to denote observables) and must permit specifi- 
Cation of the procedures by which an answet is to be sought, 
and the conditions under which it is to be accepted or rejected. 
Only if he can show how his question relates to observable 
behavior, and how he will proceed to seek his answer, can he 
€xpect to recognize an answer when he comes to it or to 
Tetrace his steps in search of error. If the observer is in princi- 
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ple unable to render his question in this form, then his infer- 
ence is incapable of being validated, and is, in this sense, a 
meaningless statement. If, however, he can ask a question the 
answer to which can be sought by empirical means, he next 
must proceed to gather further observations relevant to his 
inquiry. Finally, he determines whether these facts coincide 
with the hypothesis. 

Now then, if these data support his original statement, is he 
permitted to go home satisfied? Not unless he is prepared to 
accept a provisional, until-further-notice answer as the best he 
is likely ever to be able to get, even under rigorously controlled 
conditions. This is so because always he must recognize the 
possibility that further data may be collected which may or 
may not continue to bolster his hypothesis. Access to com- 
plete knowledge of the universe is not apt to be his. But this 
need not leave him wilted and immobilized. However crude 
and imprecise his test, he may, on pragmatic grounds, be 
forced to proceed with the evidence available. But he will be 
limited by his data, collected under given conditions, in his 
ability to generalize to future events occurring under altered 
conditions. He will, therefore, proceed—but cautiously. He 
will treat his inference for the time being as if it is probably 
true (cf. Reichenbach, 1951, pp. 229-249). It is his best bet 
with respect to a relationship that will be shown to hold in the 
future. In any case, he must remain willing to admit new data 
and, if necessary, to revise his hypothesis to conform to 
those facts. 

If succeeding or independent observations fail to support 
ог Seem to contradict his statement outright, then what? Sev- 
eral courses of action are open to him. He m 1 
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have relevance for the test of his own formulation. Another 
step he could take would be to try again himself; he could 
repeat the test of his hypothesis against his additional observa- 
tions of client behavior. 

Now, all these alternatives to an on-the-spot rejection of his 
original inference-restated-as-hypothesis may seem to be at- 
tempts to weasel out of a disappointing situation. It would 
appear that, according to the unyielding rules of scientific 
endeavor, he should accept the negative verdict given by the 

confronting” (Carnap, 1949a) of his statement with what he 
then observes to be the case. If he has specified the condi- 
tions under which his statement is to be regarded as true and 
those under which it is to be regarded as false, isn’t he bound 
by this agreement to accept the results of his test without 
equivocation? Unless he keeps strictly to his bargain, is there 
any point or purpose to his making it in the first place? 

A qualified affirmation is our answer to both questions. То 
а greater degree in his research, to a smaller degree in his 
counseling practice, will the counselor be able to subject any 
hypothesis to rigorous test. The crucial test is an ideal seldom 
approximated even in the physical sciences. In any case we 
must keep in mind the premise that one never “proves” or 

disproves" a hypothesis, since to do so would require knowl- 
edge of the population, whereas our observations and manipu- 
lations are confined to samples. What we would urge is that 
the counselor state his inferences in as operational form as he 
can, that he specify as precisely as he is able the conditions 
under which he will regard his statement as valid, and that he 
take Steps to insure the maximum reliability of his observa- 
tions. What we must recognize is that, even then, he will not 
be apt to secure a clear-cut “yes” ог “no” ultimate answer in 
the matter. For practical reasons he, nevertheless, will have to 
use his best judgment in deciding whether his hunch has 
Worked out and whether it is worth pursuing further. Paren- 
thetically, he will view the decision as “for the time being,” 
Since the most cautiously compiled evidence can be conclusive 
only in a relative sense. Generally, there is the possibility that 
admission of new evidence may justify reopening the case. 
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But the more careful his procedures, and the more explicit the 
validation criteria, the more confidence he will be able to place 
in his judgment. If he eschews a scientific attitude, the coun- 
selor rejects the possibility of increasing his own knowledge 
and of making it available to others, in favor of a faith in coun- 
seling by rote or by intuition. The latter alternative not only 
leaves him and everybody else unable to profit from his suc- 
cesses and failures, but leaves him unable, indeed, to say which 
were which. But before invoking the problems of selection of 
criteria of success, we need to see what is involved in trying to 
predict client behavior, irrespective of a therapeutic value 
somehow assigned to one or another counseling outcome. 


Tug PROBLEM or PREDICTION 
Definition of Prediction 


more than а vague way. As а precau- 


] € reader's view too much for granted, 
we had better clarify what we mean by “prediction.” The fol- 


verification against inde endently, or 
subsequently, performed Observations, As the мае. is 


"т! 
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found to be consistent or inconsistent with successive sets of 
Observations, it is said to be more or less confirmed. We then 
come to have more or less confidence in the prediction as a 
wager on other events, not yet, but still to be, observed. 

Predictive statements vary in the form and precision with 
Which they are stated and in their accessibility to empirical 
Verification. At one extreme would be the fortune-teller's 
Statement that what he sees in his crystal ball leads him to pre- 
dict that his client will meet a tall, dark man and take a long 
trip. Note that the fortune-teller does not specify—perhaps is 
very careful not to specify—either the data upon which his 
Prediction is based, or the conditions under which (e.g., a cer- 
tain time limit by which) the statement is to be confirmed or 
rejected. What he hopes—or predicts?—is that the client will 
infer that the forecast is based on the fortune-teller's special 
Superhuman knowledge of that client’s particular case. The 
More parsimonious explanation is that the fortune-teller has 
Observed that sooner or later, almost inevitably, everyone he 
Has encountered meets a tall, dark man or takes a trip. Accord- 
ingly, the “chances” are considered to be remote that this 
client will turn out to be different from the rest. 

At the other extreme there is a scientific research worker’s 
Teport, in the form of a statement of statistical probability, 
that findings in agreement with his will occur on the basis of 
chance alone in a specified percentage of cases, in independent 
replications of his experiment. When this probability is small, 
Say, less than one in one hundred, that events of a specified 
Class would occur in this fashion simply by chance, then we 
Say that he is “able to predict” with a high degree of accuracy. 

ven so, such an inference stands as a provisional, until- 
further-notice statement in relation to the scientist’s judgment 
about the validity of his original hypothesis, which judgment, 
JOWever, involves a second and different concept of probabil- 
ity. In the latter case, he is not concerned with an empirical 
question of frequency of occurrence, but is interested instead 
Only in the congruence of two statements: (1) his initial 
hypothesis and (2) his subsequent conclusion. The probabil- 
Чу notion involved has to do with the logical correspondence 
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of the two statements, i.e., the extent to which the second 
statement of results is consistent with the first statement of a 
general proposition. 

Thus, we see that there are two distinct problems to be con- 
sidered: one is a question of determining the likelihood of 
occurrence of obtained data within a finite range of alterna- 
tives; the other is a question of determining the formal rela- 
tionship between two statements (cf. Carnap, 1949b). Never- 
theless, the answer to the one may have implications for the 
answer to the other. Suppose that a statistical prediction 
based on empirical investigation is not substantiated in further 
research. This has to do with answering the first question, the 
inference drawn being that events as now observed could occur 


fluctuation. Such a conclusion then would be referred to the 
hypothesis under test, At this point, an answer to the second 
question would be provided b i 
sistency of Statement 1 (the st 


ment 2 (the hypothesis). The investigator would frame this 


Clinical and Statistical Predict 


To get back to the counselor—we shall be able to show that 
м 5 deeply embroiled in the complicated business we have 
cen talking about, In sometimes a naive, and sometimes a 


Sophisticated manner, he makes Predictions about the behavior 
of his clients a 


on in Counseling 
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of affairs," a “micro-theory,” in which he can provide that the 
client's behavior will follow a particular course. When the 
counselor takes the next step and states that he expects that 
his observations of the client's behavior in succeeding inter- 
views will conform to this specified possible outcome, then 
the counselor has made a prediction. The counselor may 
elaborate the prediction to include his belief, based on the 
evidence available to him, that if he does this, rather than that, 
the client is more likely to verbalize this problem than that, 
or to verbalize this problem before he talks about that one. Tf 
the counselor’s inferences follow this line, he has made a prob- 
ability statement, even though it is unquantified. The se- 
quence of his thoughts on the matter frequently is telescoped 
and implicit. As the counseling process moves along, the 
counselor will decide, depending upon how closely the condi- 
tions permitting a critical test can be approximated, whether 
his inference is “probably” right or "probably" wrong. - 
Such clinical predictions, formulated and tested within the 
Confines of a single case, are not, of course, predictions in the 
Statistical sense. But they may be an important link in the 
chain of observation and inference that can lead to verifiable 
Predictions that are both clinical and statistical. Out of his 
unrepeatable experience with single cases the counselor can 
derive hypotheses to be tested in controlled experimentation 
involving many cases. These findings, rendered in terms of 
numerical probability, are more precise predictions, to be 
Tevalidated or confirmed both in future experience with single 
Cases and in replication of his experimental studies. There 
have been numerous so-called “prediction studies” of college 
, Success." The counselor’s ability to use this kind of evidence 
M predicting the behavior of an individual client will depend 
Partly upon his inference as to whether, and in what respects, 
that client is similar to or different from the subjects used in 
the studies. He will have to judge whether the general conclu- 
Sion drawn in the research “probably” applies or does not apply 
the particular case. If he does consider his client to be 
drawn from the same population as the group of subjects 
employed, he will be able to base his clinical prediction both 
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on the available research evidence, as well as on information 
unique to the case. 


might infer from other dat: 


to “get through” the Arts course, that he has certain skills that 
will enable him to make opti 


(or) that other test data do not corrobor 
student’s potential Provided by the test in 


d confirmation permitting broader 

generalization, 
lways, however, the extent to whic 
extrapolated to oth 
у the Correspondence of the characterj 


1 OSyncrasies of the individual, We move 
1 à Continuous cycle from the particular to the general, from 
the general to the Particular, etc, We must pause at each 
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point to check upon our sampling and experimental proce- 
dures and upon the circumstances under which our operations 
are performed. 

The term "prognosis" has been widely used in counseling 
practice to subsume what is meant here by clinical prediction. 
Case records often contain statements to the effect that in a 
given case the “prognosis is good" or the “prognosis is poor.” 
The statement is based both on knowledge of other clients in 
Similar circumstances and on the data available on the particu- 
lar client. The statement is, moreover, a special kind of predic- 
tion, for it has to do with a judgment of the likelihood of a 
particular kind of outcome. Among the various courses of 
action open to the client, this outcome is that one given a 
Weight in terms of value assigned by the counselor. The coun- 
Selor either implies or openly states that prognosis as “сћапсе 
о тесоуегу” means likelihood that behavior will change in a 
Specific way, and that such a change is what he defines as 

improvement.” A statement of prognosis also assumes a diag- 
Dosis by the counselor as the necessary referent for “improve- 
ment" or "change" with respect to what. The “what” is the 
19510815. ТЕ may consist of the inferential attachment to the 
client's behavior of some classificatory label in the Kraepelinian 
tradition, or it may be a hypothetical description of the 
underlying dynamics" of the client's behavior. 

It would appear (a value judgment of the authors!) that 

le most potentially fruitful form for prognostic statements to · 
axe would be their formulation as a set of alternative hypothe- 
565 concerning future client behavior. These predictions would 
necessitate specification of the alternatives conceivably open 

о the client, of the conditions under which one or another 
Would be followed, and of the counselor’s statement of the 
Most likely to occur. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly, we have said that the data available 
the counselor are (a) general observations of conditions 
antecedent to the client’s present behavior and (b) specific 


to 
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observations of previous or present behavior of the client. We 
have attempted to define “inference” as a general term and to 
indicate how counselors make use of this procedure in coun- 
seling to talk about their data. Counselors have been exhorted, 
if they aim to increase their knowledge of and their ability to 
predict client behavior, to tegard their conclusions as tentative 


tration of the uses of observation and inference in initial con- 
tacts between the counselor and client. 


| 


СНАРТЕК 8 


Initial Contacts in Counseling 


Tue Concept or RELATIONSHIP DEFINED 


To таоксн into a discussion of the counseling interview 
by introducing the concept of “relationship” is to underscore 
at once the persistence of the sticky problems of observation 
and inference. How can such a concept be made accessible 
ог communicable? First of all, we must define what we mean 
by relationship, and more specifically, the relationship obtain- 
Ing between counselor and client. Relationship will be used 
here as a hypothetical construct to designate the inferred 
aff ective character of the observable interaction between two 
individuals. The term counseling relationship refers to that 
interaction which (a) occurs between two individuals called 

Counselor” and “client,” (b) takes places within a profes- 
Stonal setting, and (с) is initiated and maintained as а means 
of facilitating changes in the behavior of the client. The mean- 
Ing of this definition may be clarified by elaborating further 
the implied distinctions between the counseling relationship 
and various other kinds of relationships. These distinctions 
are made in terms of three specifications: (1) whom the inter- 
па involves, (2) where it occurs, and (3) what its func- 

n Is, 


Tur Counsetinc RELATIONSHIP AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM OTHER Types OF RELATIONSHIPS 


Whom It Involves 


b The counseling relationship develops from the interaction 
etween two individuals, one, а trained professional worker, 
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and the other, a person who seeks his professional services. 
This interaction may be initiated either by the client, or by 
some third person, or other referring agency. The interaction 
will be maintained, however, only on a cooperative basis, both 
counselor and client collaborating under certain conditions, to 
perform a particular and mutually acknowledged function of 
their interaction. Before we go on to specify these conditions 
and the function of the interaction, it should be clear that this 
relationship has already been differentiated from a number of 
others. For example, it can be seen that group therapy has 
been eliminated from consideration here. Moreover, if the 
two individuals involved are identified as counselor and client, 
then by definition the possibility is excluded that the same 
individuals can maintain simultaneously a different relation- 
Ship to each other. In other words, to speak of the counseling 
relationship is to say that two persons, and no more than two, 
stand in this relationship, and in this relationship only, to each 
other. They are not relatives, friends, colleagues, or teacher 
and student. We do not mean to imply that such interactions 
may not be incidentally therapeutic or of relevance to an 
understanding of the client's behavior during counseling. 
Nevertheless, relationships between friends or ‘family mem- 
he are | to be different from counseling relation- 

Ps, and the differences can be made explicit through defin- 


ing further the conditions under which the counseling inter- 
action occurs. 


Where It Occurs 


_ The locus of the counselor-clie 
sional setting. This restriction 
relationship, as we define it, is pr 


» 


ing category, will be claborated in 
his, however, there is another char- 
client relationship to be specified. 


ОЁ extraprofessional situations admitted by some 


а moment. Before we do + 
acteristic of the counselor. 
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The Primary Function of the Interaction 


It is crucial to stress the point that the function of the inter- 
action between the counselor and client is to facilitate changes 
in the behavior of the client. Furthermore, this purpose must 
be understood and accepted by both participants in the coun- 
seling process. Both client and counselor must recognize, too, 
that the change desired and worked for is more than change in 
how the client talks in the interview, but is a change in what 
the client does outside the interview, and will be able to 
continue to do, after his contacts with the counselor are 
terminated. 

There is no denying that the counselor’s behavior, also, 1s 
Subject to change as a function of his experience in working 
with clients. All counselors probably hope that, with increased 
professional experience, their own behavior will change in the 
“irection of more skilled performance. Although various con; 
structions may be put upon the term “skilled performance, 
we think it reduces to the counselor's ability to facilitate be- 
"avioral changes in the client, through interacting with him 
In the interview. 

Certainly, both the counselor and the client must be pre- 
Sumed to obtain gratification from their relationship. At first 
Slance, the atten of mutual satisfaction would appear to be 
а nondifferentiating characteristic with respect to a compan- 
Son of this with other relationships. There is a distinction 
Senerally made, however, in that the counselor's gratifications 
ате professed to be of a different order from those of the 
cent or those of a friend. Specifically, the counselor is said 

© be motivated to perform his task in accordance with a set 
°F rules of the profession which stipulates that he avoid be- 
coming “emotionally involved” with his client, or trying to 
Solve his own problems,” through his interaction with the 
Client. Now this implies more than a requirement that the 
Counselor refrain from obvious attempts to exploit the =“ 
lon so as to satisfy his own needs for love, affection, f 
Prestige. Another way to put what seems to be involved here 
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is that the counselor must not satisfy his needs “at the expense 
of” the client, and is committed to “subordinating his own 
welfare” to that of his client. No such code is in force when 
the counselor, literally, finds himself among friends. It is much 
easier to point at what we are discussing than to describe it in 
terms more precise than those of the common professional 
vernacular. Indeed, the more closely we examine the coun- 
selor's motives, the more they become suspect! It appears to 
be, at best, nonsense and, at worst, a delusion to try to main- 
tain that the counselor does or ought to leave his own needs 
parked outside the door while he interviews a client. We can 
state only that the explicit function of the counseling relation- 
ship—to help the client to change—should not be interfered 
With or destroyed. Whether this is happening may be deter- 


mined by successive observations of the client’s behavior as 
counseling contacts continue. 


Implications of the Restricted Definition 


If we review the disti 
between counselor and 
ing—such as the require 


netive features of the interaction 
client that we have just been discuss- 
ments that the counselor have profes- 
his practice to a professional setting, 
iting the client, we sce that these state- 


follow that to purport to be a coun- 


о define otherwise the conditions of 
the client-counselor relationshi 


expressed in official, but provisional 
dy of American psychologists (Com- 
ards for Psychologists, 1953). The 
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limiting conditions outlined in this chapter are rather more 
narrowly specified than either those given official sanction or 
those proposed by some other writers on the subject.’ 
here are two reasons, in addition to ethical considerations, 
for our more restricted definition of the client-counselor rela- 
tionship. These are beliefs based upon our notions about the 
Present status of counseling, as a profession and as a science. 
First, it appears that the best interests of the client will be 
Served by confining his contacts with the counselor to those 
Situations in which careful supervision and adequate safe- 
guards can be maintained. Second, it seems that we shall be 
better able to increase our knowledge of the counseling process 
1 we are able to define and control the conditions under which 
Counseling contacts occur. The more complicated the situa- 
tion, the more complex these tasks become. . 
Thus, while we seck to find answers to empirical questions, 
We do so within the limits set both by certain ethical premises 
and by a methodological assumption that more meaningful 
Questions and more precise answers are likely to come from a 
relatively restricted delimitation of the counselor role and 


а ime, research conducted within the limits set by a particu- 
Concept of the counseling relationship may result in a revi- 
1 


4 d . H " 
LE (1952) statement about ethics in counseling should be 
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sion of the limits themselves and in an altered statement of 
the prescribed counselor role and function. In other words, 
the stated limits are “as of now." Ethical codes reflect current 
practice, and practices change. These changes are related to 
changing knowledge as provided by empirical research. Even- 
tually, then, it is conceivable that there will be changes in the 
accepted definition of the professional role of the counselor, 
and even in the ethical standards that he is expected to 
maintain. 

So much for the who, where, and why of the client-coun- 
selor interaction. Now we need to say more about the so-called 


"inferred character" of the interaction connoted by clinical use 
of the term "relationship." 


i 


THE INFERRED CHARACTER OF THE INTERACTION 
, Some Conflicting Notions and Issues 


Whereas the preceding section was concerned with some 
of the limiting conditions of the counseling interaction, this 
section moves ahead to examine what can happen within the 
defined limits. At this point, let us take for granted that we 
have accepted the basic Premises, so to speak, that are given 
by a system of professional ethics. This has the effect of deny- 
ing to the counselor permission to ask some questions about 
the counseling situation or to try to answer his questions in 
certain ways. As was suggested earlier, the questions that he 
does ask will have to do, not with a questioning of the estab- 
lished boundaries as such, but with the character of the inter- 
action that takes place within them. 

e have Spoken of relationship as "the inferred character" 
of the client-counselor interaction. We need to try to peel off 
some of the surplus meaning attached to this term, and to 
indicate more clearly what its referents ar 
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tionship is employed as a hypothetical construct. Depending 

upon whether the inferred feeling aspects of the interaction 

are judged to further or to impede progress toward “desirable” 

client change, the relationship will be labeled “good” or 
poor." 

And here the controversy begins, involving claims and 
counterclaims among various schools, and based in varying 

€gree upon empirical evidence, theoretical position, and sim- 
ple faith, Specifically, among the issues up for debate are 
questions about (1) who should do most of the talking in the 
interview, and what difference it makes if the client or the 
Counselor talks more or less, (2) whether the counselor's talk 
Should consist of information giving, or advice, or of responses 
to the implicit emotional content of the client's talk, and (3) 
Whether the counselor interprets or simply accepts what the 
client says. There are also differences in conviction about (4) 
the relative importance of the manifest transference, by the, 
Client to the counselor, of feelings formerly directed toward 
Parental figures, (5) the use of limits (with special reference 
to the length or spacing of interviews, the amount of freedom 
ОЁ expression permitted to the client, or the “depth” or extent 
Ot exploration undertaken into client motives or past exper 
ence), and (6) the “emotional” or “social distance” from the 
client that the counselor should maintain. 

All this is confusing to the novice and unsettling to the 
More experienced counselor in proportion to whether or not 
cither is looking for, or expecting to find, simple and final solu- 
tions to his problems. Stated in general form, the questions 
Posed boil down to these: (1) regardless of what they say they 
do, do counselors or other clinicians, proceeding from seem- 
mely different convictions, consistently behave in different 
Ways in interaction with their clients; (2) if they do, can reli- 
able inferences be drawn with respect to corresponding differ- 
“nces in the “feeling” correlates of the interactions; and (3) 
E at are the consequences of such нари Es v in 

ange (or lack of change) in the behavior of chents: 

Series of recent ~. Ђу Fiedler (19502, 1950b, 19512, 


19510) has implications for answers to questions (1) and (2): 
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Fiedler attempted to get at the concepts of "the ideal thera- 
peutic relationship" held by proponents of several schools of 
therapy (psychoanalytic, Adlerian, and nondirective), and to 
determine whether there were typical differences between the 
concepts adhered to by relatively untrained and more ex- 
perienced therapists. In a second investigation, Fiedler was 
concerned with the extent to which these ideals were approxi- 
mated in recordings of actual interviews conducted by psycho- 
therapists of differing systematic positions and varying 
amounts of experience. Trained and untrained judges rated 
these interviews with respect to three postulated dimensions 
of the relationships: ( 1) “the therapist’s ability to understand, 
to communicate with, and to maintain rapport with the pa- 
tient”; (2) the “emotional distance” maintained between the 
therapist and his patient; (3) and the “status role" assumed 
by the therapist. Although the Principal significance of his 
studies appears to be in their intriguing methodology, an appli- 
cation of Stephenson’s ( 1935) О technique, the results suggest 
that there is more agreement among therapists than their seem- 
ingly divergent theoretical identifications would indicate, and 
that agreement may be more frequently a function of amount 
of experience than of theoretical bias. 

Black (1952), in an interesting, if hortatory, paper, also 
has espoused the notion that there 
hip in diverse psychotherapies.” Не 
1 ДЕ i of such postu- 
ated “universal elements” of the relationship as these: (1) 
rapport, (2) acceptance of the patient, (3) support, (4) the 
status factor, and (5) controls or limits. He believes that 


i í erstanding the process of ther- 
apy and in developing a systematic methodology may lie partly 
im Our preoccupation with specific techniques and “schools” to 
the neglect of what may well account for the most significant 


psychothcrapy— 
is recommended 
hich may be expli- 
"HM effects of the relationship with a 
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: We might inject a word of caution, on our own, about the 
pitfalls associated with the tendency to think of relationship as 
some entity having an existence independent of the observa- 
ble behavior of the participating individuals. To speak of the 
"relationship per se" begins to suggest something in the nature 
of a cloud of ectoplasm floating above the heads of the coun- 
selor and his client. This connotation of the word “relation- 
Ship" should not be imputed to Black, but neither should such 
à mystical interpretation of what he has to say be made by 
others, 

А relevant series of studies reported by Robinson (1950), 

85 part of a continuing research program; is based upon exam 
nation of transcripts of actual counseling interviews (see Com- 
munications approach, Chapter 2). When judges’ ratings of 
the "working relationship" between client and counselor were 
related to “talk ratio,” the ratio of client to total talk in the 
interview, there was a low positive correlation between these 
Measures, On the other hand, there seemed to be a significant 
negative association between ratings of the working relation- 
пр and amount and severity of “resistance.” What may be 
reflected in these findings is the bias of the particular judges 
n defining a “good” working relationship. In others words, all 
that we may have here in the way of information is that, to 
these judges, a “good” working relationship is, by definition, 
Tot Necessarily one in which the client talks more than the 
Counselor, but is more clearly one characterized by an absence 
of what these judges perceived to be client “resistance. We 
Тау know something about the slant of the judges involved, 
ut, without additional data as to who they were and the 
nature and extent of their training and experience, it is diffi- 
mit to say just what these results mean. With respect to the 

amount of client talk” component of the interaction, it did 
арреаг that there was pronounced intercounselor variability, 
and that there was typically more client talk in interviews con- 

Ucted by counselors judged to be “nondirective,” than by 

95е judged to be “directive.” | | са 
ese studies by Robinson and his associates are to 


“ommended for their empirical approach and for their clear 
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i ut 
focus upon their data. As a ni-thod of rst е АГ 
the counselor-client interaction, this particu vi арр леђа] 
both advantages and disadvantages. One о ти bus of 
advantages is that mue S pese pas “change be- 
i i the conten Á . L- 
о etd cient. A disadvantage is that зг Бх 
tors, of possible critical relevance in establishing eal pee of 
working relationship,” must be ignored. For examp 3 ed fn 
voice and expressive movements may be significant, E q but 
measure, cues to the responses of the individuals invo E dy 
these are not revealed by a transcript. Even an mh— ais 
listened to, may seem to be of the e винова variety, 

г it may sound more like a reoccupied grunt. : , 
j We do not wish to пије а а of our earlier erant 
attitudes favoring attempts in research to identify and € 

i i he counseling process. It does inst 
seem to be out of place, however, to repeat a caution ae 
going beyond the data in interpreting the results of stu 
making use of any one device for recording the interacti 


е 
between the counselor and the Client. Even then, there ar 
risks involved. О 


ne may profess a restricted interest in oe 
content of the remarks made in the interview and show a er 
ful restraint in drawing inferences abont the counseling sible 
ontent analysis, Nevertheless, пара 
апа perplexing possibility remains that the content is inevi 


5 ed 
ted in unknown Ways by other unmeasur 


those who had reified their uni 
Certainly, without em 


on the spot the argumen 


queness, ive 
pirical evidence, we cannot 160 d" 
ts about what constitutes a goo 
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relationship. We will, however, state our own generalized 
conception of how the counselor can begin to establish a con- 
Structive relationship with his client. In this way, we can pro- 
vide a basis for asking more specific questions about the 
inferred, affective character of the interaction that takes place 
in the preliminary phases of counseling, and that may be of 
critical importance for later counseling outcomes. 


Establishing Relationship in Initial Contacts 


First of all, during these initial contacts the counselor has 
WO objectives in view, the accomplishment of which would 
appear to be minimum essentials, if counseling is to continue. 
ven in the first and second interviews, the counselor will be 
making a judgment about whether an “effective” relationship 
15 being established. In brief, the counselor (1) attempts to 
elicit from the client verbal and nonverbal behavior and (2) 
tries to motivate the client to return to the agency. Another 
way of putting this is to say that the counselor is interested in 
срба пе adient responses from the client, or prospective 
client. Even hostile or aggressive behavior on the part of the 
client is behavior toward the counselor, as distinguished from 
Withdrawal—either by failure to put in a physical appearance 
Отоу prolonged silence during the interview. Unless the client 
5 able to talk, and unless he returns to the agency, obviously 
Counseling cannot occur. If the client literally will not talk 
and does not come back, the counselor, surely, will be forced 
L- infer that he is not establishing an effective relationship. 
15 is resistance in its purest form. Such behavior as coming 
ate for appointments, or persistently chattering about appar- 
ently irrelevant topics are somewhat more devious mani- 
stations of withdrawal that may occur at any time during 
counseling, ) 
fore we i scheme for 
attempts of sei p to help the client get under way, 
ge Should hark back to our earlier comments on the limits " 
Or the counseling interaction by currently accepted Sia a м 
Ot Professiona] practice. These were specified as applica ~ а 
the Counselor, but it ought to be emphasized that a recogni 


describing the initial 
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of these and certain other limits is incumbent upon и ко 
as well. For instance, limits may be set upon the length o а 
interview, the length of time between interviews, or or a 
extent to which the client is permitted to act out his proble: = 
in the interview. Whatever the specific limits are, and €! 3 
the counselor communicates these to the client, the poin of 
that some limits necessarily will be imposed on the behavior g 
the client if he becomes а party to the counseling ae » 
These limits, restricting the conditions under which the vii : 
action occurs, will determine in part the characteristics о 3 
relationship that develops. This is as much the case if hera 
ent rebels against, or persists in testing, these limits, as it ds 
he seems to accept them without question. There is more - 
be said later about the deliberate use of limits in Wr cae 
counseling contacts, in order to maximize the likelihood о 
eliciting certain client responses to the immediate wee, 
Although there will be wide variations in the amount of Rue 
Structuring by different counselors, they will be bound to se 
some limits both for their clients and for themselves. If ар 
are completely rejected by the prospective client, he will no 
continue his contacts with the counselor. Conversely, the 
establishing of a cooperative relationship means, at least im- 
plicitly, that there is agreement between the client and coun- 
selor upon the basic rules of the game. No agreement, no 
game played. And, therefore, any attempt to analyze the inter- 


action between the two players must take into account the 
Special conditions under whi 


extent to which the same rules 

€n we examine typescri 
do well to take note that th 
involved 


that these present conditions 


factors. In Spite of the he. 


avy emphasis that we have placed 
on learned behavior, it jus 


t may be that, in some way not yet 
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provided for in any svstem, both previous learning and other 
factors completely independent of it may function as determi- 
nants of idiosyncratic responses to a given situation. This is a 
hard concept to tangle with, and we are not prepared to push 
it very far. Suffice it to say that some of the client's behavior 
in the interview may be a function of the way in which the 
counselor has structured the present situation, but may have 
little or nothing to do with the client's past experience. For 
example, one tenable hypothesis is that a series of interviews, 
each one hour in length, will be productive of typically differ- 
ent client behavior from sessions held to a one-half hour limit. 
, Under any particular set of conditions, what can be inferred 
With respect to the counselor's procedures in establishing, dur- 
Ing initial contacts, a relationship conducive to behavioral 
Changes in the client as counseling progresses? We have said 
that at the very least he is interested in two things: (1) getting 
the client to talk and keep talking, and (2) motivating him to 
Ieturn to the agency. How is he to go about accomplishing 
these immediate ends? Regardless of what specific techniques 
are favored, we would advance the general hypothesis that if 
18 anxiety is reduced by his interaction with the counselor, 
the client will tend to continue to talk and will be apt to come 
ack for another interview. Such a statement implies that the 
havior of the counselor in the counseling situation can con- 
Stitute а reinforcing state of affairs for reduction of the client's 
anxiety drive, . 
„ ог example, the counselor might reduce anxiety in the 
client by showing liking and respect for the client, and by 
indicating that he understands what the client has to say or, 
1 effect, by corroborating the client’s inferred frame of refer- 
ence. In both cases, the subsequent behavior of the client is 
the Criterion of whether such counselor behavior is correctly 
0 De construed as having contributed to a reinforcing state of 
altairs. If the client continues to make approaching responses 
to the counselor, inferences about the feeling aspects of the 
interactions often are stated in such terms as these: an “effec- 
Ve,” or a “satisfactory,” or a “good” relationship has been 
Sstablished with the client. It could be said, also, that the 
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counselor infers that the client is forming the habit of verbal- 
izing in the counseling situation. A prediction could be made 
that the subsequent arousal of client anxiety outside of this 
situation and between interviews would motivate the client to 
return to the counselor in order to reduce his anxiety. Con- 
versely, if his interaction with the counselor is not anxiety 
reducing, or even increases his anxiety, we venture to predict 
that the client will be apt to avoid further contacts with the 
counselor. 

This is not the same thing, however, as saying that whether 
the client returns is the criterion of whether the client's anxi- 
ety has been reduced in his first interview. It would be nice if 
we could introduce such a simple, open-and-shut test of our 
hypothesis. But it appears plausible that some clients who 
terminate prematurely may do so exactly because their anxiety 
was reduced enough during their brief counseling contacts to 
permit them to get by for the time being. They are not moti- 
vated to return—at least not yet. If they later become involved 
in other anxiety-producing episodes, and find themselves un- 
able to cope with those situations satisfactorily, they may be 
driven to seek counseling again. Some counselors might use the 
term “client readiness” in this connection and would refer to 
such persons as not yet "ready" for counseling in their first 
contacts (e.g., Grant and Grant, 1950). 

In general, what we are suggesting is this: Regardless of the 
specific techniques employed by different counselors or the 
special problems presented by different clients, the kind of 
relationship established between client and counselor during 
their early contacts is a function of the extent to which the 
interaction is anxiety reducing for the client. Counseling can- 
not proceed unless the client is able to talk to the counselor 
заи his problems, and is willing to return to the counselor 
i. а S, These are the client habits for which 

selor’s behavior can provide reinforcement. It is all 
very well to propose this as one way of looking at what the 
counselor 15 trying to accomplish by being “permissive,” “non- 
judgmental, “friendly,” “accepting,” “warm,” etc. But we 
are quite ready to admit that it 15 something else again to state, 
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as a readily testable hypothesis, the more high-flown proposi- 
tion that for the client the counselor’s behavior contributes to 
a satisfying state of affairs with concomitant reduction of 
anxiety, 

The difficulties encountered by those who have attempted 
to develop measures from which anxiety reduction could be 
inferred warn us against any such glibness. No one proposed 
measure seems to be generally acceptable since there are low 
Correlations among measures of anxiety and a wide range in 
intensity of reaction among individual subjects. The work of 
McClelland (1951), Lacey and Van Lehn (1952), Lacey, Bate- 
man and Van Lehn (1952, 1953), Bitterman and Holtzman 
(1952), Holtzman and Bitterman (1952), Helson (1953), 
and Mowrer, et al. (1953) attests to the complicated nature 
of the problems of measurement involved. All we argue for is 
that our own observations—and those of others—of the be- 
havior of clients seem to be consistent with the generalized 
inferences we have drawn. The inferences themselves are not 
testable at once, but may be suggestive of more specific hy- 
Potheses about the character of the interaction between the 
client and counselor during their initial contacts. Again, our 
first need is to formulate answerable questions, rather than to 
115151 on premature answers. 6 

For this reason the counselor will be interested, not only in 
trying to establish a relationship that will permit him and the 
chent to work together, but also in using their interaction as a 
Source of observations and inferences about the client (see 

hapter 7). It is the latter function of the preliminary con- 
tacts that affords the counselor a basis for his judgment as to 
Whether he is establishing a “good” or “poor” relationship. 

€ may start out with a set of working hypotheses derived 
Tom his own experience, but he will have to find out whether 

ley do work in а given case. He then must be ready to shift 
his tactics accordingly. The opportunity to gather information 
about the client is as important an aspect of initial contacts as 
the attempt to build a cooperative counseling завоз 
The interview itself has been mentioned as а primary source о 
Information. In the next section we shall discuss some reasons 
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for gathering additional information about the client, and the 
ways in which this knowledge may be of use to the counselor. 


GATHERING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Авоџт THE CLIENT 


Reasons for Gathering Further Information About the Client 


There are those who would uphold the position that all the 
counselor needs or ought to know about his client is provided 
by his direct observation of the client’s behavior during the 
interview. It might even be insisted that the counseling rela- 
tionship is apt to be impaired, or that the progress of counsel- 
ing is likely to be impeded, by the counselor’s possession of any 
other special knowledge about the client. In our opinion, 
however, the client’s interests, as well as those of the counselor, 
are served by the counselor's ability to utilize additional rele- 
vant data in his work with an individual case. And we believe 
that this point of view can be justified on more legitimate 
grounds than an alleged need of the counselor to maintain an 
expert role at the cost of castrating his client (cf. Rogers, 1951, 
pp. 223-225). 

Both his scientific curiosity about human behavior and his 
professional concern for the client's welfare point toward зре“ 
cific reasons for the counselor to draw upon more than a single 
Source of information. Here are some of the points we have 
in mind. 

. l. The counselor may compare notes with other observers 
in order to check the reliability of his observations of the client 
and of the inferences he has drawn from them. For example, 
independent observations of the client's behavior under differ- 
ent conditions may be solicited from such sources as teachers, 
dormitory counselors, or professional personnel in other agen- 
cies. The client's performance in specific test situations pro- 
vides an Opportunity to obtain data of two kinds: the test 
protocol itself and the examiner’s observations of the client’s 
behavior other than his test responses, per se. If different 
observers contradict the counselor's impressions, he may 16 
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vise, or weigh against further observations of the client, his 
own inferences with respect to what is characteristic of this 
particular individual. If, on the other hand, he finds that his 
Own observations are congruent with those of other qualified 
observers, he may place enough confidence in his own pre- 
liminary assessment of the situation to proceed accordingly. 
This Suggests the next and related use of such additional 
information. 

2. These data may be of help to the counselor in making 
predictions about the client's future behavior or his suscepti- 
bility to change. Knowledge of how the client has behaved 
under circumstances different from those of the interview may 
increase the counselor's accuracy in foretelling what the client 
is likely to do subsequently, and under what conditions he will 
be apt to respond in certain ways. At the outset it may be 
necessary for the counselor to venture such predictions in order 
to decide whether it seems advisable to accept a given person 
а5 a client. Having accepted him, the counselor will continue 

0 operate on the basis of further predictions about the client's 
chavior, outside of, as well as in, the interview. Evidence 
from other Sources may be valuable in helping the counselor 
to understand the behavior that he observes directly, and may 
€ à source of new hypotheses pertinent to his further contacts 
With the client. . 

3. A third reason for the counselor's securing different kinds 
of data about his client has to do with making proper disposal 
of the case, if initial observation suggests that the client will 
be helped most by an appropriate referral. What the counselor 
Sees and hears in his interview with the client may lead him to 
Suspect that the agency's facilities, or the counselors own 
Competencies, are not adequate to provide the sort of treat- 
ment needed. But before taking action of possibly serious conse- 
quence for the other person, the counselor may be well advised 
to Supplement his information about the client. Further ex- 
Ploration may lead to a decision not to refer him elsewhere, 
and to maintain contact with the client, but to delimit сате 
fully the area within which the counselor will try to work with 
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the client. Not only whether, but how, he ought to go about 
making a referral, and to whom, all are decisions dependent 
upon complex factors. The responsibility placed upon нае 
counselor requires that he avoid, if possible, the blunders о 
sheer ignorance. 

4. It may be that the counselor has no other reason. for 
going beyond his face-to-face interaction with the client to 
gather information about him, except to respond to the client's 
expressed wish for more information about himself. For exam- 
ple, a refusal to recognize a client’s manifest interest in “taking 
some tests” may raise his anxiety so that he will not be acces- 
sible to further assistance from the counselor. The effect of 
denying what the client sees as a legitimate request may be 
as harmful to the development of a cooperative relationship as 


the consequences of fostering an initial tendency toward 
dependence, 


information about the client in counseling practice. Perhaps, 
however, the most obvious reason to collect supplementary 
data on the client is for research purposes. Certainly, if he is 


to be а guinea pig—or a golden hamster—the client ought to be 
so informed, and h 


is ethically bound 
protect him from embarrassment. But, of course, this is as 
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initiative are these data collected? What is, or should be, the 
role of the counselor in this procedure? 

Except in research, there seems to be no sound reason for 
the counselor to insist upon administration of a "standard" 
battery, or to require every client to take the same tests. We 
would be in favor of a more flexible program in which the 
selection of the test, and of the time for the test, would be sub- 
ject to a judgment as to its relevance in a particular case at a 
particular stage. And we mean by this a judgment in which 
both counselor and client concur. It is possible that the client 
may benefit from active participation in this process (Bordin 
and Bixler, 1946; Seeman, 1948). If the counselor considers 
Soliciting information from persons with whom the client now 
has, or has had, a different kind of relationship, here, too, he 
should consult the client in advance. Otherwise, there is not 
only an ethical issue at stake, but a danger that the client may 
be righteously outraged by his later discovery of what has 
gone on behind his back. 

As to who takes the initiative in seeking information about 


the client beyond that given directly in the interview, it would 


appear that this person might be either the client or the coun- 


selor. Тће crucial point for the preservation of their working 
relationship seems to be that, regardless of who made the 


motion, there ought to be consensus before it is acted upon. 
mb submission on 


is does not mean grudging consent or du ; ‹ 
the part of the client in response to hearty promotion or grim 
Pressure by the counselor. (Unfortunately, these phrases are 
all inferences based upon observation.) But it 1s not inconsis- 
tent with the notion of consensus for the counselor to play an 
active role in aiding the client to obtain information about 
imself. He is in a position to help the client to correct mis- 
Conceptions about the functions of tests he may wish to take. 
п addition, he may be able to reduce the client’s possible 
anxiety about “revealing himself” in making more data avail- 
able to the counselor. It is important that their — po 
be such that a relationship of mutual trust 1s established. x 
the client's responses in the situation are the test of whether 
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this has occurred, and of whether the limits have been pushed 
too far. 

From the counselor's vantage point, it may be his “rehear- 
sal” (Dollard and Miller, 1950) of the client’s interview be- 
havior that indicates gaps or incongruencies in the available 
information. The counselor's rehearsal of the client's behavior 
can be viewed as a frequently implicit process of confronting, 
at a particular time, the client’s observed behavior with inde- 
pendent sets of observations and consequences. In other 
words, the counselor compares his current observations of the 
client with what he has observed at another time, or with what 
he knows of the behavior of other clients in similar circum- 
stances. This procedure may lead the counselor to draw am- 
biguous or conflicting inferences about the client. On the 
other hand, it may serve to identify a specific area in which 
more information could resolve the apparent contradictions. 
Rehearsal can be used by the counselor to further his under- 
standing of the client’s behavior. For example, rehearsal may 
help to account for a client’s seeming reluctance to give self- 
revelatory information, his apparent lack of comprehension, or 
his aggressiveness in filling out personal data blanks—or in test 
taking. Or, it may help to explain discrepancies between а 
client’s ratings of himself and ratings by others. 

Tt is not within the scope of this book to undertake an 
elaboration on the uses and characteristics of various specific 
tests in counseling. This kind of information is provided in any 
of a number of excellent books (e.g., see Super, 1949; Cron- 
bach, 1949 for discussion of the uses of various psychological 
tests; also see Hahn and MacLean, 1950; Williamson, 1950; 
and Wrenn, 1951, for treatment of the application of tests in 
counseling). In general, we would stress the opinion that, at 
its present level of development, the counseling profession is 
hardly in a position to reject tools of demonstrated utility. For 
even the most skillful and experienced counselor, the counsel- 
ing interaction is so fraught with surprise and emergency that 
he may have urgent need of all the information he can lay his 


hands on. A very little learning can be a dangerous thing, 
indeed. 
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Counselor's Summary of Initial Contacts 


Тће counsclor will find it useful to put into the record a 
summary of his initial impressions of the client. Here he can 
record in condensed form his observations of, and inferences 
about, the client's behavior during the interview. His impres- 
sions can be stated as tentative hypotheses or hunches; his 
predictions of future client behavior can be made explicit. 
On the basis of these he may evolve a tentative and flexible 
plan for working with the client. Such a plan points toward 
the counselor’s collecting further observations against which 
to test his initial hunches and upon which to base new ones. 
With his early impressions down in black and white, the coun- 
selor can use this summary as a kind of base line against which 
he may view subsequent events. His later notes, then, can 
indicate in brief fashion how, and for what reasons, his impres- 
sions and his predictions change, and to what extent his previ- 
ous hunches have been borne out by what followed. Не may 
find out that he is more often wrong than right, but at least 
he will have found out, and maybe before it is too late. He 
Will have some means, albeit crude, of carrying forward a con- 
tinuing assessment of the counseling process and of the effec- 
tiveness of his own role in his interaction with the client. In 
the long run it will be to his own advantage—and the client's 
—to find out for himself and to be able to communicate to 
others what he is up to. He need not be a less competent 
Practitioner if he is a more respectable scientist. To help him 
fulfill this bipartisan role, the procedure of staffing the case im 
Consultation with other professional workers has seemed, in 
Practice, to provide a useful system of checks and balances. 


STAFFING THE CASE 


Purposes of Staff Aid to the Counselor 


We have already referred to some of the reasons for the 


+ 7 2 e 
counsel: ici of other rofessional workers. | 
or to solicit the help Р Ss inferences Wit 


May wish to check his own observations ar < і 
those of other workers; he may wish to obtain further informa- 
e 
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tion about his client, information which others can provide 
or help him to get. Then, too, other staff members can help 
the individual counselor to decide whether a prospective client 


In general, there are several methods of staffing a case: (1) 
informal case conferences, which may consist of group con- 
sultations with colleagues in other fields; (2) individual case 


borderline or severely disturbed cases. Because the intra- 
agency staff clinic has demonstrated its usefulness in social 
Service and mental hygiene agencies, but has been less widely 
used in counseling, it seems worthwhile to outline a sug- 
gested general Procedure for Staffing. In the next chapter this 
Procedure will be illustrated in descriptions of three specific 
cases, 

The counselor opens the discussion by stating his Teasons 
for staffing the particular case and the questions he would like 


iven by the counselor and 
who possess additional 
- Such data may be provided by a social 
lent, or by a summary of the 

he interview. Some 
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marize his own observations and tentative hypotheses about 
the client, based upon their interaction until now. 

. The psychological examiner, or psychometrist, then adds 
his independent inferences, derived from observations of the 
client's test performance. The inferences drawn by the ex- 
aminer are subsumed under the term "psychological assess- 
ment," which connotes more than running a pointer over a 
test profile. He does review the results of the tests adminis- 
tered to the client, which may have been a comprehensive 
battery including a variety of measures, or may have consisted 
of only a single instrument. But having summarized his data, 
the examiner states his interpretations of the test in the form 
of hypotheses relevant to an understanding of the client's pres- 
ent behavior, and predictions of the client's subsequent be- 
havior in certain situations. 

It is now the task of the group to make its own assessment 
of the case material presented thus far. The group members 
may be able to elicit further information from those who have 
Teported the case and to point out inconsistencies or gaps 1n 
the data. In some instances apparent incongruencies are rec- 
onciled, and in others, suggestions are made as to what kinds 
Of additional information are needed. And the group con- 
tinues the process of refinement and reformulation of hypoth- 
€ses to account for the client's present behavior. The discus- 
Sion can give rise to new, or counter, predictions of the client's 
future behavior. : 

ese early predictions, condensed and converted into a 
Statement of prognosis, are a major factor in the group's deci- 
Sion as to whether the client is "acceptable" for counseling. 

he group also tries to determine whether two assumptions 
underlying the counseling process are satisfied: (1) that the 
client's problems are based upon previously learned behavior, 
and (2) that the client is capable of learning different ways of 

having. (These assumptions were noted in Chapter 5.) us 
8eneral, judgments are made about the relative level of the 
Client's anxiety, the extent to which generalization has oc 
curred, and the degree to which his present behavior repre- 
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sents chronic or well-established ways of responding. The 
compulsion to hazard opinions in these matters stems in part 
from the necessity to conform to limitations, both in the time 
and in the competencies, of the counseling staff. 

If the consensus among the staff is that it is not within the 
defined scope of the agency's functions to attempt to counsel 
the particular client, the responsibility still remains with the 
agency to try to accomplish referral of the client to a more 
appropriate source of help. On the university campus, it may 
be possible to refer the client to any of a variety of special 
consulting services: the health Service, the student activities 
office, or the reading or Speech clinic. Another alternative is 
to provide for the maintenance of extra-agency, supportive 
contacts with the individual. For example, while a faculty 


therapy with а disturbed client, he may, through showing a 
friendly but uninquisitive interest, help the client to preserve 


indicate that the individual has been unable to establish an 
effective relationship 


ot to attempt counseling may 
be made on other grounds. The data at hand may suggest that 
the client's anxiety has persisted at a high level over a pro- 
longed period of tíme. It may be inferred that he has learned 
certain ways of reducing this anxiety enough—but perhaps 
just enough—to meet the minimal demands of daily living. 

e danger in trying to deal with such an individual as a client 
is that the counseling situation may constitute stimuli for 
re so inappropriate that his only 
ght” into psychosis. Unless such 
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а person can be referred to an agency equipped to mect this 
contingency, he is better left in his present intact, even if 
highly fragile, condition. 

Another alternative open to the staff clinic is to recommend 
deferring a final decision with regard to disposal of a case 
pending further observation of the client. In many instances 
the available data are so inadequate that to form any judg- 
ment about the client is premature. This fact in itself is an 
argument for the use of the staffing procedure. Precisely be- 
cause his predictions are so apt to be in error, it becomes the 
more important for the counselor to test the reliability of his 
own observations and inferences. One of the most valuable 
functions of the clinic can be to help the counselor to see the 
points at which he has gone too far beyond his data in chasing 
his clinical hunches, and to bring him back to a more critical 
observation of his client’s behavior. Specific suggestions may 
be forthcoming from the staff as to what kinds of additional 
information are necessary before proper disposition of the case 
can be made. 

Suppose, however, that there is agreement among the staff 
that the client meets its criteria of acceptability for counseling. 

€ group then moves ahead to implement this decision 
through developing a general and tentative plan for working 
with the client. For the time being, the hypotheses that have 

een formulated to account for the client’s observed behavior 
are treated as if they were accurate descriptions of the client’s 
actual state of affairs. In effect, a hypothetical client is con- 
structed that is assumed to conform to the actual client. This 

ypothetical client is endowed with all those attributes pre- 
scribed by the hypotheses evolved during the course of the 
Staff discussion. The group then proceeds to explore, on a 
Provisional basis, what the consequences may be of structuring 
the counseling interactions in a certain way. The rationale 
goes something like this: if the client is just as we suspect him 
to be, and we handle him in this special fashion, then he can 

€ expected to respond in a specified way. To respond thus 15 


Consistent with progress toward the kind of change in behavior 
le from the hypothetical client’s 


that is inferred to be desirab 
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point of view, and feasible from the counselor's point of view. 
The staff proposals are regarded as no more than a take-off 
point for further counseling contacts. These plans are subject 
to continued revision as the counselor tests his projected man- 
euvers of the hypothetical client against his subsequent obser- 
vations of the flesh-and-blood person. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has been an introduction to the counseling 
process proper. We have talked about two important func- 
tions of the preliminary contacts with the client: (1) estab- 
lishing the counseling relationship and (2) gathering informa- 
tion about the client. The unique character of the counseling 
interaction has been described, and its purposes during the 
initial stages of counseling have been specified. Numerous rea- 
sons were stated for collecting data on the client beyond those 
given by the content of the interview, and possible sources of 
such additional information were cited. Moreover, we have 
outlined a procedure for the intra-agency staff conference and 
have suggested how it may be a means of arriving at a decision 
as to whether a particular individual is to be accepted for 
counseling. In the next chapter we shall see, in the reports of 
several illustrative cases, how the counselor can use the staff 
conference to facilitate progress in the delicate undertaking 
upon which he and the client have embarked together. 


СНАРТЕК 9 


Further Contacts 


INTRODUCTION 


Соомѕвілмс сам be conceptualized as an orderly process. 
Although the observable process fails to conform precisely to 
theoretical expectations, research findings strongly suggest that 
empirical events could be deduced from a theorist’s “just so” 
world.' The purpose of this chapter is to guide the practicing 
counselor in formulating hypotheses about a client and about 
the counseling relationship, and to suggest how such hypothe- 
Ses might be tested as counseling progresses. Assuming that 
the client can learn to modify his behavior and that the coun- 
Selor can use scientific methods in devising ways to facilitate 
Change in the client's behavior (see Chapter 1), we argue 
that the counselor can and should make explicit predictions 
Concerning the behavioral changes expected of his client 
as counseling progresses (see Chapter 7). To the extent that 
the counselor's predictions are based on theoretical expecta- 
tions of how the client will behave under the specified condi- 
tions of counseling, the counselor is able to assess meaning- 
fully what the client actually does at the time when the pre- 
dicted behavior is supposed to occur. 

From the previous chapter, we have seen that the coun- 
Selor's observations, supplemented whenever possible by inde- 
pendent observations from other sources, Can provide data to 

€ used in making inferences about his client. And we have 
by Mowrer and his 


1 See, for example, reports of research іп progress 
Collaborators (1953), Rogers (1951), and Robinson (1950). 
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emphasized the value of the individual case consultation and 
the group case conference, or staff Clinic, as a means by 
which the counselor can check his observations and infer- 
ences. Care taken in examining and re-examining the observa- 
tions of a client, and the tentative conclusions based upon 
them, will have a "pay off" in the accuracy with which the 
counselor can construct a hypothetical client. For it is this 
hypothetical client, constructed to behave ds if it were the 
observable client, and not the client himself, that the coun- 
selor uses to make predictions about his client. Of interest 
here is Freud's (1952-1953, у, 358-371) paper on “construc- 
tions in psychoanalysis,” which he termed "attempts at 
explanation.” 

So structured, the counseling process becomes for the coun- 
selor one of hypothesis formulation and testing, a process of 
approximation and correction, as he interacts with his client. 
This holds for the practicing counselor as much as it does for 
the theorist and the researcher. The point is important 


Our point is that every counselor tends to construct а 
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FORMULATING HYPOTHESES Авоот THE CLIENT 


In Chapter 4, we attempted to formulate a general set of 
rules that could be applied to the behavior of clients. In gen- 
eral terms, we can explain how a class of stimulus events, such 
as lecturing by an instructor in a psychology course, becomes 
associated with a class of response events, such as note-taking, 
or how such а class of stimulus events becomes associated with 
the response of sleeping or doodling. From knowledge of 
other stimulus and response events, is it possible to account for 
such client verbalization as “want help in deciding what Tm 
best fitted for,” “dissatisfied with my ‘C’ work in college,” 
undecided between social work and pharmacy as a career" ог 

can’t relate to men”? Is it possible to deduce additional cli- 
ent responses from knowledge of these events? Is it possible, 
further, to deduce the response changes that may be expected 
to occur as a function of specified stimulus conditions, to be 
Provided in the counseling situation? 

The possibility of associations between classes of stimulus 
and response events cannot be denied. The suggesting of these 
55 the prerogative of anyone who chooses to construct a theo- 
Tetical world. The probability of their occurrence, however, 
will have to be determined by empirical or experimental 
methods involving the observation of clients who are being 
counseled, 

„Аз the raw material out of which 
client are to be constructed, we can try to 
stimulus events, observable response events, and observable 
tendencies of particular responses to recur with particular 
stimuli. Out of these events and their seeming associations, 
We can draw inferences—or tentative conclusions—about the 
client. We also have access to information from which infer- 
ences can be made about the occurrence of stimulus-response 
events prior to the client's contacts with the counseling 
agency, and about relationships between past and present 
events. 


hypotheses about the 
specify observable 
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We cannot legislate procedures for making inferences 
about a client. The theoretical statements that specify how 
learning can take place, as described in Chapter 4, provide 
only one of many possible sets of rules. Given what we have 
been able to observe, directly and indirectly, of a particular 
client’s behavior and of the stimulus conditions in which it 
has taken place, we should be able to construct hypotheses 
about him and about the conditions of counseling that would 
elicit changes in his behavior. We are then ready to attempt 
predictions of what client changes would occur under specified 
conditions, and, later, to verify our predictions 


THE ORGANIZING OF OBSERVATIONS AND INFERENCES 


Suppose we start with our generalized conception of a client 


We attempted in Chapter 4 to show how a new and irrele- 
vant drive stimulus resulted when, under conditions of relevant 
drive, the stronger and the Weaker of two competing response 
tendencies approached each other in magnitude (For- 
mula 12). And it was stipulated that the competing response 


1 onse and a competing, 
alternative response tendency (Formula 10). Using these 


l. Anxiety results from Competition between a response 
tendency (Ep) and its inhibitory tendency (1,). 

a) Responses are blocked or otherwise inhibited when the 

chent is confronted by driveevoking situations which 

216 new to him: his response repertoire is too limited to 
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b) Responses are blocked or otherwise inhibited in new 
drive-evoking situations: the situations place restrictions 
upon his use of otherwise available responses, limiting 
the responses he can make and preventing drive re- 
duction. 

2. Anxiety results from competition between a response 
tendency (sE,) and alternative response tendencies (other 

зЕв 5) 6 

с) In given situations, the same stimulus events tend to 
evoke drive stimuli accompanied by response tenden- 
cies which are incompatible with each other: the client 
is unable to respond so as to achieve relevant drive re- 
duction. 

Now, we are not suggesting these groupings of client 
behavior as a new set of diagnostic categories pointing toward 
the differential treatment of clients (see Chapter 5). Rather, 
we think they point toward anxiety, or irrelevant drive, as a 
Condition which is common to clients. This general construc- 
tion upon client behavior can guide us in asking questions, 
Such as: “How anxious is the client?” "Does the anxiety seem 
to be largely a function of present situations or does it appear 
to be a condition of long standing?" "Is the anxiety specific to 
Certain situations or does it appear to have been generalized?" 

Ow has the client learned to reduce his anxiety—what evi- 

ence is there of somatization, of irrationality, of ‘manifest’ 
anxiety?" (See White, 1948, for excellent discussions of 
anxiety and defense” and “psychosomatic disorders") 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Since there is no simple and certain method for identifying 
the Presence, intensity, or generality of anxiety states, we can 
Only reiterate our recommendation that the counselor obtain 
а number of independent observations to support his infer- 
ences and that he check them carefully with other colleagues. 

оте examples, however, may help to show how the penu 
COunselor can arrive at inferences about the client's anxie у 
and can use these to formulate and test hypotheses in counsel- 
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ing. These are condensations from the case records of a stu- 
dent counseling center most of whose clients were students, 
although the agency accepted a limited number of noncollege 
cases. 

The counseling agency employed a counseling staff of four 
persons, plus two full-time psychological examiners, and had 
the consultant services of the college psychiatrist and a clinical 
psychologist. The latter also supervised the projective testing 
of the psychological examiners, Individual case work was 
supervised by the director of the agency. In addition to indi- 
vidual case consultations, there were weekly administrative 
staff development and staff clinic sessions, the staff clinics 
involving regular attendance and participation of the outside 
consultants. Moreover, group case conferences, including 
other campus and off-campus personnel, were held when there 
seemed to be need for them in the assessment and specifica- 
tion of treatment procedure for a particular client. 

The examples which follow are based upon a variety of 
observational materials. These included data from back- 
ground questionnaires, group and individual tests, interview 
summaries by the counselor, reports to the agency by persons 
on and off the campus, scholastic and health records, etc. In 
addition, there were recordings of interviews, colleague obser- 
vations through a one-way vision mirror (with sound “piped 
in" to the observation тоот), and discussions by the counselor 
with his supervisor or other colleagues. Also, the clients were 
'staffed" following the procedure described in Chapter 8 
Minor changes and deletions in the case studies have been 
made to protect the identities of the clients. At the same time; 
actual case materials have been drawn upon to prevent the 
kind of distortion that can result when one resorts to argu- 
ment from hypothesis contrary to fact. 


Example 1: High Anxiety; Long-Term Contact 


. Inra Impressions. This client was a male, age 23, апаа 
Junior m college. He had been referred to the counseling 
agency by an Engineering College instructor for “vocation 
counseling” because the client was doing “C” work, although 
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the instructor thought he should be doing “В” work or better. 
The client stated that he was interested in finding out what he 
was "best suited for," but disclaimed particular interest in any 
vocation. He stated that he was eager to “make a go" of col- 
lege but that he “goofed off" and was tempted to “chuck the 
whole thing." 

In his initial contact, the client had a handsome арреаг- 
ance, and was casually dressed. He spoke rapidly, gestured fre- 
quently, fidgeted, and leaned forward in his chair as he talked. 
His vocal quality seemed thin and metallic. He gave an im- 
pression of alertness, aggressiveness, cockiness, verbal facility, 
and considerable tension. 


Soci Hisrory. In his social history questionnaire, the 
client volunteered little information about himself and his 
family. Тће father was reported to be a professional college 
graduate, employed as a civil servant. The mother, also a col- 
lege graduate, was stated to be a housewife with no other 
employment at the time of the initial contact. The client's 
Only sibling, a younger sister, was a junior in high school. 
Although the client had maintained a “B” average in high 
School, he felt that, through lack of effort on his part, he had 
not done particularly well there. Upon high school gradua- 
tion, the client had entered the army. After discharge, he had 
worked for three months on a railroad. Then he had enrolled 
at another university where he made a "C" average in his first 
two years as an engineering major; he was maintaining this 
average as a first-semester transfer student. 


RESULTS or PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. Entrance test 
Tesults placed this client in the top tenth of an engineering 
and transfer student norm group. He was above average m 
Comparison with engineering juniors on tests of mechanical, 
mathematical, and spatial relations abilities. His performance 
Оп the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 1943) re- 
vealed an absence of primary interest patterns (Darley, 1941); 
also his Occupational Level and Interest Maturity scores were 
below average in comparison with the test norm group. This 
Was interpreted as indicating a poor prognosis for academic 
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achievement? When examined by a female psychological 
examiner following his initial counseling contact, he gave only 
17 responses to the Rorschach (Bell, 1948). His performance 
was interpreted as “constricted.” 


Impressions or Венлуок Prior то CounseLinc. The 
counselor’s impression of the client’s cockiness and aggressive- 
ness in the initial contacts was supported by reports from the 
referring instructor on the client’s classroom behavior, and 
from a dormitory counseling assistant on the client’s behavior 
in his living group. The dormitory counselor reported that the 
client seemed to have few friends. Both observers felt that he 
was a very intelligent young man and expressed the hope that 
he might turn in a better academic performance if he could 
establish an appropriate field of vocational training. He was 
given a clean bill of health by the Student Health Service and 


checked none of the somatic symptoms on his social his- 
tory form. 


Inmar Counseuinc. The client expressed eagerness tO 
take “those vocational tests” and to get information about 
jobs for which he might be qualified. The counselor and cli- 
ent planned a testing program to help the client check on his 
qualifications for engineering and to explore other strengths 
he might have. Although the client was eager to learn about 
his test performance, he expressed considerable misgiving 
about their validity for him or for any other person. Weren't 
there other tests that could tell him more? The possibility of 
taking another test (the Rorschach ) to help him get a better 
picture of himself was eagerly accepted. The social history 
data that he volunteered were limited to matter-of-fact state- 


? The absence of primary interest patterns has been shown by Darley 
(1941) “to indicate some underachievement in both high school and college 
(p. 53). His hypothesis that the Occupational Level score would be associ- 
ated with “staying” or “survival power” in college (p. 66) was not confirmed 
by Berdie (1944), but was supported in later studies of male college fresh- 
men by Kendall (1947) and Ostrom (1949), who found significant associa- 
tion between OL score and grade-point average with measured scholastic 
ability held constant. Similar findings, however, have not been obtained with 
high school seniors (Bamett, et. al., 1952). 
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ments about his family and about his academic and work 
experiences. 
Three initial interviews with this client, spaced one week 
an and largely concerned with vocational exploration, left 
ie counselor with mixed feelings. On the one hand, the 
client seemed eager to have a ready-made solution to his 
DIS on the other, he expressed considerable skepticism 
out accepting the information which he solicited. The 
eie felt himself becoming defensive and even hostile 
bg the client. Although the counselor felt dissatisfied 
x h the kind of relationship he had established with the 
ient, the client continued to return for further contact. 
Nee net ASSESSMENT AND DISPOSITION. This case was 
ins died at one of the regular staff clinic sessions following 
Beh rom and the completion of reports on the psy- 
tenir examination. The clients competing response 
ncies were commented upon, е.5.: 


1. Не was eager to succeed in college, but could not work at 
it and wanted to quit. 

2. He wanted to take tests, but could not accept a general 
interpretation of the results. 

Aim seemed to be evidence, too, of limitations upon his 
ility to respond: 

3. Despite considerable асаде 
of capacity to perform in 
was making “С” grades. 

4 The interest test results confirmed his inte 
inability to make a vocational choice. 

5. He made relatively few responses to t 

6. He was reported to have few friends. 

7. He was inferred to be cocky and aggressive in several situ- 
ations (see also item 10). 


mic potential, including evidence 
the Engineering curriculum, he 


rview statement of 


he Rorschach. 


There was some evidence of manifest tension, but apparently 


little awareness of this by the client: 
8. The inference of manifest tension wa 
ent's verbal and gestural hyperactivity 


5 drawn from the cli- 
and fidgeting in the 
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interview, along with his tendency to lean forward as he 
talked and the "thin and metallic" vocal quality. 

9. Apart from his statements about “goofing off" and wanting 
to quit school, which he discussed as matters of fact, he did 
not verbalize about this tension or its sources. 


Certain response tendencies appeared in several situations: 


10. His aggressive and cocky behavior was observed in the inter- 
view, the classroom, and the living group situations. 


He apparently was motivated to seek counseling assistance: 


ll. He kept returning for weekly counseling sessions and fol- 
lowed through on the psychological examinations that he 
and the counselor had planned. 


From these inferences about the actual client, a hypotheti- 
cal client could be constructed who was anxious, who had little 
awareness of his anxiety, but who sought counseling assistance. 
The hypothetical client was assumed to have a chronic anxiety 
state and one which had been generalized. He was assumed to 
be reducing his anxiety by making irrelevant and stereotyped 
responses. Lack of data prevented a statement concerning the 
sources of the hypothetical client’s anxiety. 

Using the hypothetical client, it was possible to make 
deductions about his subsequent behavior in counseling. The 
assumption of a chronic anxiety state, coupled with the as- 
sumption of lack of awareness about it, pointed to a long-term 
counseling relationship if behavior change were to be effected. 
This raised serious question about the client’s acceptability for 
counseling, since number of contacts had to be weighed 
against number of clients seeking help. It was decided, how- 
ever, to work with the actual client toward an objective of 
limited change, because of his seemingly high potential ability 
to do college work and his motivation for counseling assist- 
ance. It was agreed that counseling should be directed at help- 
ing this client to reduce his anxiety and increase his response 
availability for responding to present situations, so as tO 
achieve а satisfying reduction of drive stimuli evoked in these 
situations. Examples of the latter would be the acquisition of 


/7% 


== = 
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satisfying responses to his drive toward vocational choice, the 
achieving of higher grades in college, and the modification of 
his chip-on-the-shoulder responses toward other people. 

. It was hypothesized that if the counselor could structure 
his own responses so as to communicate to the client an 
acceptance, understanding, and lack of punishment for 
whatever responses he made, the client could then leam 
to make "talking responses" about his anxiety. It was hy- 
pothesized, further, that this would help the client to achieve 
anxiety reduction in the interview and that this would be 
accompanied by responses such as slower rate of verbali- 
zation, lowered voice pitch and a more resonant vocal qual- 
ity, less gesturing, and more frequent leaning back in his 
chair. Anxiety was expected to build up in between the weekly 
contacts so that the client would return for further counseling. 
It Was predicted that these observable changes in the client's 
interview behavior would be accompanied by an emerging 
identifiable interest pattern and a higher Occupational Level 
Score on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. If, however, 
the counselor provided such stimulus conditions as counter- 
Aggressiveness, information-giving, Or interpretation of the 
client’s responses, it was hypothesized that the client’s anxiety 
Would be increased and his behavior would not change or that 
he might even break contact. As а means of helping the client 
to reduce immediate pressure for vocational decision, it was 
recommended that the counselor explore with the client the 
Possibility of shifting from engineering to the General Studies 
Curriculum in the Arts College. 

. From the counselor’s verbalizatio ; 
tility toward the client and his dissatisfaction with the relation- 
ship, it was inferred that the counselor's own anxiety might be 

ampering his ability to respond relevantly to the client. Ex- 
Cerpts from the recording of the third interview established 
that the counselor was in fact speaking rapidly, using fre- 
quently a sharply punctuated “Yeah, Yeah," attempting to 


Present information which the client rejected, = рев 
Counter-a ssiveness?) which the client aso 
rguments (aggre ) ine further his 


rejected. The counselor was advised to exam! 


ns of his feelings of hos- 
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own responses and their manifestly anxious and anxiety- 
reducing function in the individual case consultation. 


FunrHER Contacts. The counselor attempted to follow 
these recommendations, checking his behavior and motives in 
individual consultations, and using directly observed and re- 
corded interviews as bases of discussion. The counselor intro- 
duced the possibility of a transfer to the Arts College General 
Studies curriculum. This was taken up by the client, who initi- 
ated a change in his registration. The predicted verbal and 
gestural changes in the client's behavior began to be observed 
in the fourth interview; the client began to talk about his need 
for independence, but stated that he must need to be depend- 
ent, too, because he scemed to be leaning on the counselor to 
help him choose a vocation. Intermittently, however, the cli- 
ent would respond by “tightening up" and by saying, ^Well 
let's get rolling—what am I going to do?" Or when the coun- 
selor asked for a clarification of a response the client had just 
made, the latter often replied, ^I don't get what you're driving 
at.” Confirming predictions about interpretation or the giving 
of information, the client rejected even mild lapses of the 
counselor with such replies as the above remark, or “No, you're 
dead wrong about that!” Invariably, however, the counselor’s 
acceptance of these responses was followed by a new sequence 
of client responses: a blocking, a temporary shift away from 
the subject, a return to the topic, a short laugh, and an accep- 
tance of what he had previously rejected. This behavior be- 
came less frequent, behavior indicative of anxiety reduction 
became more frequent, and the client showed increasing dis- 
position to examine his own motives and modes of behavior. 

_ The prediction that the client would begin to talk about 
his anxiety, however, was not verified by the end of the thir- 
teenth interview. Indeed, two of the counselor’s colleagues 
felt that he was wasting his and the client’s time because the 
client seemed continually to be avoiding the expression of 
feeling about his problems. As a check upon their hypothesis 
that, in fact, no important behavior changes had occurred, the 
idea of a second psychological examination was proposed to 
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the client in the fourteenth interview. Again the idea was 
eagerly taken up by the client. 


Tux Чесомр Assessment. The Strong and the Rorschach 
were readministered, along with the Thematic Apperception 
Test (Bell, 1948) and the Figure Drawing Test (Machover, 
1949). Тће client had never verbalized about women in his 
interviews. On the hunch that women were anxiety arousing 
to the client and that his responses in the testing situation 
(eg, the 17 responses to the first Rorschach) might be 
affected by this, a male psychological examiner was selected. 

The client now had a primary interest pattern in the “lin- 
guistic occupations" area (see Super, 1949, p. 384) of the 
Strong, with a B4- on the Artist and Psychologist keys. The 
new Occupational Level score placed him at the median for 
men-in-general. There were 34 responses to the second 
Rorschach, suggesting less constriction and greater response 
availability. Тће Rorschach was interpreted, further, as show- 
ing immaturity, anxiety, and difficulty in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. The client seemed to verbalize easily to the TAT, 
his responses indicating considerable anxiety and conflict cen- 
tering in the mother figure. In drawing human figures, the 
Client drew the male easily but had a great deal of trouble 
drawing the female. In staff clinic the consensus was that 
the female looked stern and much older than the client—as 
~ ed with a seemingly more relaxed and younger 
male, 

« It was suggested that the counselor make a very general and 

Surface" interpretation of the projective test data with the 
Client, and that a cautious exploration of the client's family 
relationships might be attempted. The client's vocational 
Choice might also be explored as a check on his response avail- 
ability, The test data were thought to confirm the hypothesis 
about increasing evidence of manifest anxiety, although the 
change from a female to a male examiner might have pro- 
duced the change. The hypotheses about an emerging ор 
pattern and a higher Occupational Level were thought to be 


definitely confirmed. 
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The possibility of a shift to a female counselor was pro- 
posed as a means of helping the client work through anxiety 
possibly associated with the mother figure. This was finally 
rejected because of the apparently strong relationship between 
the client and his present male counselor. It was felt that this 
had helped to produce constructive changes and might con- 
tinue to do so. А slight variation in the stimulus conditions of 
counseling was recommended, based on the hypothesis that 
mild interpretation could elicit from the client not only 
verbalization about his anxiety but about the stimulus events 
associated with earlier anxiety arousal as well. In reducing his 
anxiety as he talked about these stimulus events during his 
interviews, the staff felt that the client could reduce the 
amount of generalization between these and other stimulus 
events, also that he could begin to discriminate among them 
outside of the counseling situation. 


Later CONTACTS: AN EMERGING SOCIAL History. Results 
of the second psychological examination were interpreted to 
the client as indicating a greater freedom in responding to the 
tests and a seemingly greater motivation to do college work. 
It was stated that the client seemed understandably concerne 
about what lay ahead and that his concern was reflected in the 
tests. The client agreed that this seemed to be the case; he 
reported that he liked his new courses and seemed to be get- 
ting along better in them. He still wasn’t sure where he was 
going, though. He was interested in finding out whether there 
was, as yet, any indication of what line of work he ought to 
pursue. When told he had begun to picture himself as опе 
who liked to express himself in words, he said, “Yes—l’ve 
always liked that—but what can I do with it?” He was asked 
what he knew about people in the advertising or legal fields, 
or about people who liked to write for a career—all of these 
seemed to be persons who enjoyed the verbal expression 0 
ideas. The client had thought about advertising but didn’t 
know much about it. He was told about the occupationa 
information pamphlets that the agency kept on file (these had 
been mentioned in the second interview, but he had not 
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seemed interested), and he was shown several groups of 
pamphlets that he might like to look into. 

. Then client then switched to questions about the person- 
ality tests. The counselor responded by saying that he won- 
dered whether there were some things that had been bothering 
the client for a long time, things that prevented him from 
making up his mind about what he should do in the future. 
The client's responses were reminiscent of earlier behavior: 

I don’t agree—I don’t get what you're driving at . . - (long 
pause) . . . well, let's get rolling here—what do you think 1 
ought to do?" The hour was up; the client said he was "all 
up in the air" but would return in a week. 

_ The next hour, the seventeenth interview, began with the 
client's statement that the counselor's last question had really 
bothered him but that he had had time to settle down and 
Was willing to explore further. The counselor wondered 
Whether the client could tell him a little about the client's 
family. Again the pattern of rejection—blocking—shift away 
from the question—shift back—expression of willingness to 
Move ahead with the acknowledgment that “there must be 
Something to it.” 

By the twentieth interview, the end of the academic year, 
the following picture had emerged. The family had never 
been wealthy, and money had become very important to the 
client. This was impressed upon him by his mother, who, com- 
Ing from a higher social stratum than the father, had been 
very dissatisfied with her present status. The client verbalized 
a fear of becoming a “no good bum—just like my mother’s 
grandfather.” In the home situation the father’s behavior 
Was described as passive and submissive to the wishes of his 
wife. The mother was described as domineering and aggres- 
Sive in her management of family affairs. The client’s younget 
Sister was said to be “submissive at home but rebellious out- 
Side—iust like me!" The family home was ina marginal neigh- 
borhood; the children were taught that they were "too good 
for their playmates who lived nearby. The client reported 
early participation in neighborhood gang activities, including 
vandalism and stealing. He claimed he was never caught at 
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this but worried about it. He felt that the neighborhood gang 
had contributed to much of his present “mess.” His verbali- 
zation about the gang—at first quite hesitant—became increas- 
ingly spontaneous. 


Brnavion CHANGES AT END or TWENTIETH INTERVIEW. 
Predicted changes in the client's behavior, in the direction of 
greater response availability in the handling of present situa- 
tions, seemed to be verified. By the end of the school year, 
there had been a marked change in his interview behavior—he 
_ seemed more relaxed, spoke more freely about himself and 

the things that made him anxious, gave freer expression to his 
anxiety. He seemed much less aggressive and began to evince 
interest in people and things outside of himself. For the first 
time in his life, he claimed, he had begun to collect records 
of classical music and to be interested in art. He stated (and 
this was verified by the dormitory counseling assistant) that he 
had become editor of the dormitory newspaper and had 
sponsored a prize-winning campaign for his dormitory in com- 
petition with other residence hall groups. His second semester 
grades included four "A's," a "B," and a “С.” His dormitory 


counselor reported that the client was “much more sociable 
and easier to live with.” 


TERMINAL CONTACTS AND Fina Assessment. In the fall 
semester, the client returned and initiated further discussion 
of his vocational plans. He was still undecided about what to 
do but had read up on advertising as a possible vocation. 
During the twenty-seventh interview, the counselor asked the 
client what the word “mother” meant to him. The client’s 
immediate response was “Nothing—I don’t get what уоште 


driving аё... (pause) . . . there must be something be 
hind your question . . . (pause)... Tl] have to think 
about it—now you've got me all up in the air again. . . ." By 


the thirtieth interview, the client could verbalize his feelings 
about his mother. He began to recall and verbalize incidents 
concerning his relationship with her. "Thinking about her, he 


said, gave him a feeling of considerable frustration, and he 
wanted to fight her. 


н 
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In the thirtieth interview, also, the counselor asked the 
client what he thought he could do with the word "hostile." 
The client's reply was in the old pattern: Hostile?—What do 
you mean, hostile?—Hostile toward my mother?—I resent her 


bitterly, but I don't think I’m hostile toward her . . . (pause) 
-.. I just don't get what уоште driving at. . . . (laugh) 
- . . Yeah, I know I've said that before, but I really don't 
See . . .” [n the next interview, he asked, “Ат I really hos- 


tile? Is that what you were driving at?” The counselor replied 
that it was what the client thought that mattered. Where- 
upon, the client asked to hear his last interview. The coun- 
stlor played back the part immediately preceding his intro- 
duction of the stimulus word "hostile" and then the remain- 
ing portion of the interview. The client listened attentively 
to the interaction. He turned, looked at the counselor, and 
said in a subdued tone, “Gosh, I really do sound hostile, 
don't I?" 

J ust prior to the Christmas vacation period, he was given a 
third psychological examination—again by the male examiner. 

he Strong blank results were essentially the same as those of 
the second testing. The projective test showed a continued 

igh anxiety level, and the change from the second to the 
third test was not marked. The clinical supervisor, however, 
concluded, from his evaluation of the test data, that the 
Changes were in the direction of improved sensitivity in inter- 
Personal relations and greater maturity of response. Drawing 
Upon his clinical experience, he stated his inference that 
Counseling, as reflected in the test results, had accomplished 
Constructive changes in the client. А 
; ће client returned from his Christmas vacation, remark- 
Ing that “It was kind of rough on Mother because I just didn’t 
take anything off of her!" He began to verbalize increased 
feclings of self-confidence, expressing less need for the inter- 


View relationship. Accordingly, the last five interviews were 
Spaced two weeks apart. Here it was hypothesized that the 
Onger interval between contacts would give the client greater 

to relevant 


Opportunity to acquire for himself new responses 


Motivations evoked by situations outside of the counseling 
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sessions. By the end of the fortieth interview, his final con- 
tact, the client still had not made a definite vocational choice 
but said he would do it himself. There were, it seemed, minor 
relapses to the earlier pattern of requesting that the counselor 
tell the client how to handle particular situations. These 
responses, however, were repeated to the client with the 
request that he interpret them. At one point—just preceding 
the last interview—the client said, “ТЕ must be that I'm getting 
worried about what ГП do when I’m on my own, and I want 
to know that you'll be around to lean on if I want to—but 1 
don't think I'll want to." He did not return, although contact 
was terminated a month before school ended. 

"Throughout the second year, the client had maintained 
better than a “B+” average in his work. He had thought he 
might return for a year of graduate work in advertising, offere 
in the School of Journalism. He had begun to talk about 
having had a few dates, but never during the time of his coun- 
seling did he show very much interest in girls. No further 
contact was maintained with the client, although he did wind 


up the year with a superior academic performance and a 
bachelor's degree. 


Discussion. This case record has been presented in some 
detail because it does help to illustrate our statements concern- 
ing the organization of observation and inferences for the 
purpose of formulating and testing hypotheses about a client. 
Summarizing the case in terms of the general theoretical state- 
ments in Chapter 4, we seem to have here the picture of a 
client who is responding irrelevantly to present situations that 
are important, or drive evoking, for him. Because he canno 
achieve a satisfying drive reduction, he becomes sufficiently 
anxious to seek and maintain a counseling relationship over a 
period of almost a year and a half. Reconstructing his learning 
prior to counseling, we infer that he became anxious early 12 
life when confronted by the stimulus of a domineering an 
punishing mother who elicited competing response tendencies 
of approach (drive stimulus of secking her approval and affec- 
tion) and avoidance (drive stimulus of reducing punishment): 


бб = 
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Unable to achieve reduction of either drive stimulus, he 
learned to respond irrelevantly to irrelevant drive, by being 
submissive and compliant in the home, by avoiding relation- 
ships with women, and by being aggressive and cocky outside 
the home. In the neighborhood gang activity, we infer addi- 
tional anxiety arousal, because he sought approval of the gang 
by conforming to its practices, but this conflicted with his 
acquired drive of conformity to his mother’s demands. He 
learned to reduce these anxiety states by avoiding, and even 
escaping, them through the acquisition of responses that were 
immediately anxiety reducing, and that took precedence over 
the now inhibited “feeling” responses to the situations with 
Which he had to deal. Because the anxiety was intense, there 
was considerable generalization to a wide variety of other 
stimulus events besides those of “mother” and “gang.” He 
thus had learned to avoid or escape anxiety arousal by respond- 
Ing immediately with the limited and stereotyped response 
characteristics that were observed at the time of his initial 
Contacts with the counselor. Because of his intellectual capac- 
ity and verbal facility, he was able, for example, to avoid 
academic failure. His strong achievement needs, however, 
Were not satisfied; here, too, he responded irrelevantly by 
avoiding study and by building up a response tendency to quit 
School altogether, as a means, again, of escaping the anxiety 
aroused by the academic situation. 
. Counseling, as we have seen, was | at hely 
Ing him achieve anxiety reduction through his relationship 
With the counselor, and, then, at helping him to learn to talk 
about his anxiety and the stimulus events associated with its 
arousal. As he learned to reduce anxiety in the counseling situ- 
ation, it was thought that he could begin to discriminate 
among the stimulus events associated with anxiety arousal. 
ith reduced anxiety, present stimulus events more remotely 
associated with “home” and “mother” would become less 
actively anxiety arousing, and the old anxiety avoidant те- 
Sponse tendencies would begin to be inhibited in these situa- 
tions. This would permit the acquisition of new response 
tendencies, permitting increased drive reduction in present 


directed initially at help- 
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situations. With a reduced total drive strength, it was inferred 
that anxiety aroused by “mother,” as a class of stimulus events, 
would itself be reduced, permitting new discrimination be- 
tween past and present stimulus events in this class. Thus he 
might learn to respond relevantly even to present situations 
involving "mother." 

In some ways, the behavior changes that this client was able 
to achieve are disappointingly minimal, in view of the time 
spent in counseling, psychological examination, and consulta- 
tion. Yet, when we consider that the observed behavioral 
changes were associated with forty counseling contacts, each 
lasting no longer than one hour, over a period of a year anda 
half—and in a chronically and intensely anxious client, who 
already had had twenty-three years of formative learning 
experiences—we should not expect too much. There were, for 
this client, dramatic behavioral changes and accomplishments 
outside of the counseling situation. Even though he still had 
not made a satisfying vocational choice; even though he still 
avoided to some extent relationships with the opposite sex, 
he had been able, nevertheless, to achieve greater satisfaction 
with himself through the acquisition of new and relevant 
responses in present situations and in greater freedom to plan 
for the future. In Robinson’s (1950) terms, he had been able 
to acquire “higher level skills." 3 ' 

Undoubtedly, some will wonder whether we advocate long 
term counseling for all clients or whether we are simp!Y 
not interested in clients who might require short-term com 
tact. Of course, there are others who will argue that forty 
contacts are not enough for this or any other client worthy © 
counseling assistance. Our best answer is that each client 

? In another intensi si i own 

ow objective measures, obtained pert he Вова (19528) Das ang 
may be used. Statistical analysis of behavioral НА thus provide a tes 
of hypotheses formulated about the case. ( However” see limitations of the 
single case study, Chapter 11.) Although he has taken a different theoretical 
approach, we think hypotheses derived from our approach could have ac 
st as well for the changes he has reported. Both self 21007) 


and neobehaviorism suffer from our present inability to generate, from cit! B 


approach, rigorously deduced consequences that firmation 
Tously to con 
of one and rejection of the etter" о 
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Should be considered in terms of his unique requirements and 
that the agency must decide, in terms of its budget and per- 
sonnel, whether it can help a particular client. It should be 
noted that the agency in which the above client was counseled 
had an average of slightly less than three contacts per client! 
In order to show how short-term counseling was used to help 
a client who might have benefited from long-term, intensive 
psychotherapy, the next example is presented. 


Example 2: High Anxiety; Short-Term Contact 


INrriar Impressions. The client was a 29-year-old man, a 
freshman in his second semester of college, planning to major 
in vocational agriculture. He expressed concern over his 
choice of training objective, because he had a wife and three 
children to think of and three long years of college ahead of 

im. He had taken some tests under Public Law 346, at a 
VA Guidance Center, and had been advised to enter this feld. 
The client seemed to be a friendly and straight-forward person. 

€ reported, however, having to adhere to a pretty tight living 
Schedule while at college; his wife worked half-time, and he 
Worked twenty hours a week while carrying a full course load. 
is was all right as long as none of the children became sick, 
cause the parents could alternate their baby-sitting with that 
of friendly neighbors. At the time of initial contact, how- 
ever, things were hectic, because two of the youngsters had 


chicken pox. | 
A slight rasping in the client's voice, а tendency to p 
and the general tautness of the home-school-work program, le 
€ counselor to infer that the client might be hyperanxious, 
and to suggest that he might wish to find out more about him- 
Self. With his concurrence, administration of a Rorschach 


Was scheduled. 

Зостат, History. On his socia П 
Teported that he was the eldest of three male children, one Ы 
Whom was a farmer, and another inthearmy. The father, y ~ 

ad been a physician, was dead. The mother, a high sc cs 
Staduate, was still living and was employed as an office worker. 


] history form, the client 
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The client stated that he had been a lieutenant commander in 
the Naval Air Force during World War II, was discharged 
after five years of service in 1945, and had farmed with his 
brother from 1945 to 1949. The client had married while in 
the service; as stated earlier, there were three children in 
the family. 


Риузтсат, Heatran. Among other items on the social history 
form, it was noted that the client checked “frequent and per- 
sistent headaches." This was checked in the second interview, 
and the client reported a history of migraine headaches which 
he had had every month or two since he was 15 years old, and 
for which he was receiving treatment in the Student Health 
Service. He had had no attack in the past six months. With 
the client's permission, his physician in the Health Service was 
consulted, and the client's statement further confirmed. Ap- 
parently, he was responding to medical treatment, although it 
was too early to be certain of this. Otherwise, he seemed to be 
in good physical health. 


Psvcnorocicar, Examination RrsurTS, The examiner, а 
male, found the client pleasant and cooperative in taking the 
tests. He reported, as his main finding, that the client seemed 
to have considerable anxiety, but it was the examiner’s hy- 
pothesis that much of this was situational. More specifically, 
he hypothesized that the client was anxious about the impend- 
ing Korean War, fearing that he might be called back into the 
service. The entrance test results suggested that he had suffi- 
cient scholastic ability to graduate from college. 


Ixrrian CouwsELING. In the second interview, the coun- 
selor verbalized to the client that the latter seemed worried, 
and wondered whether the client would care to tell the 
counselor about his concerns. The client immediately con- 
firmed the examiner’s hunch, stating that he, as a former nava 
aviation officer, seemed likely to be called back to active duty. 
He worried about this, he said, because he really hated to ћу. 
It looked, however, as if he might be able to have a groun 
assignment because the new jet planes were supposed to 1€ 
quire younger pilots. He then went on to tell how, during the 
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war, he had been assigned to a remote outpost with very 
unfavorable weather conditions, and how he had feared for 
his life every time he took off. Yet, as a senior officer, he felt 
it was his duty to set an example for his men. Finally, he got 
a duodenal ulcer and was laid up for three months. After that, 
he was grounded. "T've felt many times," he said, "that that 
ulcer was in some way tied up with my strong desire to avoid 
flight duty. I felt sort of guilty about that and still do." The 
client reported that he had had no previous history of ulcer 
and no recurrence of it. He was asked whether he would 
clarify the association between this experience and his present 
feelings. “I guess I just hate the thought of going back up, but 
I wouldn’t mind it so much if I were assigned to ground duty.” 
After the client had verbalized some more of his feelings about 
this, the hour was up. He was invited to return the following 
week if he wished. 


AssESSMENT AND Disposrriox. Because there were questions 
about this client's acceptability for counseling and about the 
kind of behavior changes to be elicited, his case was presented 
at one of the weekly staff clinics. An intense and chronically 
unsatisfied anxiety state was inferred: 


l. The client had a history of migraine, implying the acquisi- 
tion of a debilitating physical symptom as ап accompant- 
ment of—if not actually a mode of escape from—a severe 
and chronic anxiety state.* The compulsion to act respon- 
sibly and beyond his apparent capacity as a Navy officer, 
and the heavy, systematized work-study program seemed 
to corroborate the migraine condition (Lennox, 1944, рр. 
963-964). 

2. He had acquired an ulcer, seemingly as th 
ened anxiety in a stress situation. This, 
reconciled with the migraine syndrome. 

ји i i i іртаї r is beyond Ње scope 
of this Би dt ip а may bile may be found w 
a number of writings which suggest that many organic pathologies have been 


Р 3 ti i i «ander, 
associated with earlier pathological conditions of social leaming (Alexander, 
943, 1950: Fenichel, Ioas. Ea 236-267; White, 1948; Mowrer, 1953, pp. 


748; O'Kelly, 1953, p. 651). 


e result of height- 
also, could be 
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3. Considerable anxiety was suggested by the client's responses 
to the Rorschach. 


Some of the client's present anxiety could be attributed e 
competing response tendencies associated with drive stimu 
evoked by his Navy experience during World War II: 


4. He had hated to fly but had felt obligated to set an exam- 
ple for his men. 


There seemed to be generalization, from the ansietyarou re 
stimulus events of Wold War П, to present stimulus events: 


5. The psychological examiner had inferred that much of the 
client's present anxiety was situational. : - 
6. The client reported his own concern over being called bac 


to active duty and tied this up with his worries as a Navy 
officer. 


The client appeared to be aware of his present anxiety state, 
of which there were manifest Signs: 


7. He was worried about being called back. ble 
8. He reported on the ulcer, and seemed aware of its peu 
association with conflict over the flight duty (see item ). 
9. The vocal “rasp” indicated tension because there was по 
organic sign associated with this. А f 
10. "The tendency to squint might be interpreted as a sign 0 
manifest anxiety because the client's eyesight was aom а 
П. The Rorschach responses indicated considerable manifes 
anxiety (see also items 3 and 5). 


The client seemed to be limited in his ability to respond to 
present situations: 


12. He was not satisfied with the adequacy of his present choice 
of vocation. ПРВЕ" 

13. He seemed prone to take оп considerable responsibility. 

times beyond his capacity to respond, i.e, the compulsio 


to “do his duty" and the heavy, tight work-study schedule 
(see item 1). 


14. There was a histo 


А EE = mind 
ту of somatic responses: migraine а 
ulcer (see item 1). 
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The client seemed motivated to be counseled: 


15. He had come in voluntarily for help, had taken a personal- 
ity test upon request, had returned for a second interview, 
and seemed likely to return for a third. 


There were favorable prognostic signs: 


16. The ulcer had not recurred. 

17. He had not had a migraine attack for six months. 

18. His coming to the agency for counseling could be inter- 
preted as an attempt to respond relevantly to his present 
situation. 

19. He verbalized readily about his ulcer and its probable asso- 
ciation with conflict over the flight duty (see also item 8). 


From these observations and inferences, the picture 
emerged of a hypothetical client whose severe and chronic 
anxiety state was associated with the somatic response of mi- 
graine and whose anxiety had been. heightened by recent situ- 
ational factors. It was assumed that he was motivated for 
Counseling and that he had some awareness of his anxiety. 
The hypothetical client presented manifest signs of his anxiety 
along with some evidence of ability to make relevant, drive- 
reducing responses. His limited response repertoire did not 
permit him to achieve a satisfying tension reduction in present 
drive-evoking situations. Inferences could not be made con- 
cerning the source of his chronic anxiety, but competing re- 
Sponse tendencies to relevant drive states were assumed. to 
have produced a heightened and manifest anxiety, specific to 
the service situation. Generalization from anxiety-arousing 
stimulus events in this situation to present stimulus events 
was assumed to be associated with present, manifest anxiety. 

It was hypothesized that the severe and chronic anxiety 
State would require intensive, long-term therapy. _Since the 
actual client was receiving medical treatment for his migraine 
condition and seemed to be responding to it, the decision was 
Made to focus upon the vocational uncertainty and the re- 
activation of anxiety associated with the war experience, since 
he seemed able to verbalize freely about this. Therefore, it 
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was suggested that the counselor elicit from the client further 
discussion of his service experience, with the prediction that he 
could then verbalize more easily about the anxiety associated 
with it, and about its relationship to his present feelings of 
tension and insecurity over being called back in. It was 
thought that this would not only contribute to a general reduc- 
tion of anxiety in the client, but would help him to discrimi- 
nate between service-connected and present stimulus events. 
The tentative hypothesis was advanced that, if he could learn 
to reduce his present anxiety associated with being called back 
into active duty and his anxiety associated with vocational 
planning, the latter could then be dealt with on a more 
straight-forward informational basis. 

Since the counselor was judged to have established a good 
counseling relationship with the client, it was recommende 
that contact by the present counselor be maintained. He was 
cautioned, however, against interpretation or questioning 
about early events occurring prior to the service experience. t 
was thought that as few as three or four additional interviews 
might suffice to help the client reduce his “situational 
anxiety. 

Коктнек Cowracrs. In the next two interviews, the client 
continued to discuss his concern with being recalled to active 
duty, but seemed to become more reconciled to the possibility; 
because he felt that the medical record of duodenal ulcer 
would at least keep him on the ground. He said that it made 
him feel good to tell somebody about his guilt feelings соп” 
cerning the ulcer, but said that he did not feel nearly as guilty 
now as he had felt at the time. “I guess it really must have 
been a way of getting out of flying,” he said, “because the 
darned thing has never acted up again. Maybe that was one 
reason I came in here to talk to you." Toward the end O 
the hour, the counselor informed the client about a new mili- 
tary information center on the campus, and suggested that the 
client might get help there in clarifying his status. 

At the beginning of the fourth interview, the client reported 
that he had visited the information center and had been to d 
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that he might not be called back, because of his age, his service 
occupation, his student status, and his family. He seemed 
much relieved by this—“Not that I wouldn't go back if I had 
to, but I've served my time (five years), and now I want to 
get settled and raise my family.” Almost immediately after 
this, he turned to a discussion of his vocational plans. 

"My father always wanted me to be a doctor, you know, 
and it was always a disappointment to him that I didn't seem 
to be turning out that way." He went on to say that his father 
had been a physician in the Veterans Administration, "never 
interested in making money, but literally driving himself to 
death. . . . I always respected him highly, but I don't want 
to emulate him . . . he drove himself so hard that he died of 
heart failure when he was only fifty. . . . It's funny, but he 
was a lot like me in some ways... he had migraine, 
too. . . .” After the war, the client had taken up farming 
with his brother, but after several years it had seemed advisa- 
ble for the client to pull out. “It just doesn’t pay to try to do 
business with relatives, you know . . - we'll probably be bet- 
ter friends now that I’m out of it.” So the client and his wife 
had decided to invest their small store of savings in a college 
education for him. Now they were living та veterans’ hous- 
ing unit on campus, and he was happy that the decision had 
been made. At the close of the interview the client asked the 
counselor whether he would check on the client’s test results 
on file in the office of his department chairman. It seems 
these results had been sent there by the VA Guidance Center 
where he had taken “the vocational tests” prior to his 
enrollment. 


The test results could be interpr : 
firming the client's choice. On the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (Strong, 1943), for example, he obtained a primary 
Interest pattern in the “technical occupations area (Super, 
1949, p. 384).5 In the fifth interview, the tests were discussed 
With the client, but it was emphasized that they could not be 

ific choice of occupation. The 


construed as supporting his spect i 
5 Although it was not available at the time, a “teacher of vocational 
agriculture” key has been added to this group (see Nelson, 1953). 


eted, with caution, as con- 
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client, however, seemed content that his choice was not 
contra-indicated by the tests, and spoke of his intention to 
secure a teaching position in vocational agriculture, with the 
hope of saving toward the purchase of a farm, which he could 
work on the side. He had made a “В” average in his first 
semester and was making "B's" and "A's" at mid-term in the 
second. He felt satished that he could complete his gradua- 
tion requirements. 

As this interview drew to a close, the client was asked 
whether he wished to make an appointment for the following 
week. He responded that he did not think this was necessary, 
since he was feeling better about the military situation and 
was now reassured about his vocational choice. 


Review AND Discussion. Here we have a client who might 
have received, and possibly have benefited from, intensive an 
prolonged psychotherapy. Instead, the decision was made to 
help him achieve a limited behavioral change associated with 
the reduction of an immediate, presumably "situational, 
anxiety.’ The client was taught to discriminate between past 
and present anxiety, aroused by stimulus events concerne 
with military service, and to discriminate between these stimu- 
lus events and those related to vocational planning. Within 
five counseling interviews, he was able to elicit "talking Te 
sponses” about his service-connected traumatic experience, 
and through them to “reinstate symbolically” the earlier stim- 
ulus events and the anxiety aroused by them. Since these 
responses were not punished by the counselor, it seems plaust- 
ble to hypothesize that the client could now achieve anxiety 
reduction through their association with the present “com- 
fort” of the counseling situation (Shoben, 1949); or that опе 
of the original competing response tendencies—setting ап 
example for his men—was weakened. We can hypothesize, 
also, that the stimulus generalization from past to present 
events was reduced; he could then respond relevantly to the 
present situation by seeking the counsel of the military infor 
mation adviser. Anxiety, aroused by the association of this 


° See, also, “The Case of Hilda,” Chapter 6. 
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with the earlier situation, could now be reduced by the new 
set of stimulus events provided by the adviser and the client's 
ability to respond by accepting the reassuring information. It 
seems probable that he could not have done so—at least as 
readily—unless he had learned to discriminate between events 
of the present and the past. Having achieved a reduction of 
the present "situational" anxiety, he then could respond rele- 
vantly to his motive of obtaining information about his voca- 
tional plans. To the extent that he could, after counseling, 
respond more relevantly to present situations such as these, 
his response repertoire may be said to have increased. 

It is equally plausible, however, to predict that the client 
will continue to need medical treatment—in the form of seda- 
tion primarily—for his migraine headaches. He will probably 
continue to “overwork” himself, and might require psycho- 
therapy at some future date, if he is confronted with a new anc 
Severe stress situation that requires him to assume responsibili- 
ties beyond his capacity to deliver. On the other hand, he had 


! seemed able to function adequately enough to achieve scholas- 


tic reward, even before his initiation of the counseling con- 
tact. Upon review of the case, following termination of 
contact, the counseling agency felt that its responsibility to 
the client had been discharged. 


Our third example, illustrating a mild anxiety and brief 
Contact, is presented as a contrast to the first two cases. Yet 
throughout these cases, and many others encountered in the 
counseling situation, there seems to be a consistent thread of 
Organizing observations and inferences and of the formulation 
and testing of hypothesis. Let us turn to the next example, 


however, before we generalize. 


Example 3: Mild Anxiety, Brief Contact 


Ixrrrar, Impressions. This client was referred to the agency 
istance in making vocational 


by his dormitory counselor for ass} 1 сва 
plans. He was a 15-year-old male, an entering freshman in the 


College of Engineering. He was about six feet three inches 
in height and ву slender. He was well dressed and carefully 
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groomed. The counselor thought the client good-looking but 
noted a mild condition of acne. He stated that he wished to 
know whether engineering was the right field for him, won- 
dered whether he might take some of “those tests" and 
showed initiative in selecting the tests he wanted to take. He 
seemed to have considerable knowledge about opportunities 
and requirements in engineering and felt he could succeed 
in it. 

The counselor noted in his interview that the client seemed 
quite mature for a 15.year-old. The client also seemed to have 
a very good vocabulary and to express himself exception- 
ally well. 


Socar History. This client had an older brother, also a 
freshman at the same institution. The father was a school 
superintendent in a small community; the mother, a teacher. 
Both were college graduates, the father having a master's 
degree. One of the counselors, whose home was in a com- 
munity in which the father had served as superintendent, 
observed that the father had seemed to have a run of bad luck 
in his. work. In the counselor's community opinion on the 
father's competency had been divided, but he had been forced 
to seek employment elsewhere, His present job was at a lower 
salary in a smaller, less Prosperous school district. 


social history form, he had indicated that he experienced diffi- 
culty in making new friends. 


Рнузтолт, Нелітн. The Student H 1 orted 
the client's health as "good." ven E 


Resurrs or Раусногостсат, Examination, The student 
placed uniformly in the top one per cent of entering 


parison With freshman engineering students. On the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 1943) his interests were 


pe 
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markedly similar to those of men in “physical science occu- 
pations” (Super, 1949, p. 384). 

On a battery of projective tests, however, his performance 
was interpreted as indicating a high anxiety level, a relatively 
immature social development, and a heightened sensitivity to 
the feelings of others toward him. He seemed to have rela- 
tively intense feelings of insecurity and personal inadequacy. 


„АѕѕеѕзѕмеМт AND Disposition. There were several facets of 
this case that merited careful review and assessment in the 
Staff clinic. For one thing, the psychological examiner's inter- 
Pretation of the projective test data had to be integrated with 
other data about the client. There was evidence that the 
father had been under pressure in his job situations, and it 
was thought that this might have a bearing on the client’s 
inferred high anxiety, hypersensitivity, and feelings of inse- 
curity. The referring dormitory counseling assistant, too, had 
inferred that the client was shy in approaching other people. 

et, it was pointed out that the responses that he had given to 

€ projective tests might be expected of a youngster m his 
сапу adolescence. There seemed to be little question of his 
Intellectual functioning—available evidence suggested that he 
was performing in line with his capacities and that he was 
Teceiving recognition for his tangible accomplishments. For 
these reasons, as a “provisional try," it was inferred that he 
Was only mildly anxious, relative to others in his age group, 
although it was granted that his present situation might be a 
Source of heightened anxiety for him. . 

Let us follow through this argument and its consequences 
Or formulating and testing hypotheses about the client. In 
the first place it was inferred that the client was unable to 
respond satisfyingly to a new drive-evoking situation: 


l. It could be inferred from the projective test data that the 


client felt out of place in the college culture. { 
2. He was three years younger than the average entering 


freshman, making plausible the inference of a limited те- 
sponse repertoire in dealing with the present situation. 
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3. His shyness seemed congruent with feelings of inadequacy, 
insecurity, and hypersensitivity to the opinions of others. 


Anxiety seemed heightened in the present situation: 


4. It was assumed that there was competition between im 
response tendencies and their inhibitory tendencies, pe 
cause old responses were not associated with the reduction 
of drive to be approved and accepted by his new peers. 

5. The client verbalized uncertainty over his vocational penn 
although he seemed well informed about his chosen fie 
and about himself. 


Heightened anxiety could be attributed also to the client's 
status as an early adolescent: 

6. “Biological and cultural readjustment demands" (Cattell, 
1950, pp. 593-601) might be expected to introduce com- 
petition between old response tendencies and their inhibi- 
tory tendencies as the client was confronted by new drive- 
evoking situations. 


There was evidence of manifest anxiety: 


7. This came principally from the projective test data; ii 
counselor’s observations failed to confirm this, however. 
The client seemed to have some awarencss of his anxiety: 


8. He questioned his own vocational choice. ridi 
9. He reported concern over his difficulty in forming frien 
ships (social history form). 


He seemed motivated to receive counseling assistance: 


10. He had made initial contact with the counselor. 
П. He picked out his own tests. 
12. He followed through with the testing program. 


There was little evidence of irrelevant response to present 
situations: 


13. The client seemed to be responding relevantly to his 
achievement needs through productive scholarship. 
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14. On the other hand, he talked about his vocational plans 
(item 5) but did not mention his adolescent conflicts 
(item 6), his shyness, nor his inferred feelings of inade- 
quacy and insecurity (item 3). 

15. His consistent response pattern of academic achievement 
might be viewed as a means of reducing his anxiety in 
social situations, but it could also be viewed as a class of 
relevant responses (item 13). 


The inference of a severe and chronic anxiety state could not 
be supported: 


16. Much of his present manifest anxiety could be attributed 
to his present age and situation (items 4-6). 

17. There was little evidence of a generalized anxiety state or 
of a generalized pattern of anxiety-reducing responses. 


Therefore, the staff conceptualized d hypothetical client 
Who was mildly anxious, largely as a function of present condi- 
tions and situations. It was assumed that he had some aware- 
ness of his anxiety and was motivated to seek help, at least 
within the limits of his awareness. In large part, he was 
assumed to be responding to relevant drives. А 

It was hypothesized that this client could profit from brief 
contact and that he could learn, without help from the coun- 


Selor, t social demands of college. The 
о respond to the new soc! "Лог allow the client 


recommendation was made that the couns l 
to structure the second interview for himself. Under this 


stimul ition, i icted that the client would con- 
us condition, it was predic ani. "The counselor 


firm for himself his present vocational he coU 
Was advised against ening to the client's anxieties; it bes 
thought that the client might bring up оп his own v er р 
concern with his social relationships. It was anticipate | tha 
the client might not return after опе or two additional ort 
views. As a safeguard against the consequences for the с vos 
Of erroneous inference, it was suggested that the UE 
maintain follow-up contact with the dormitory counseling 
assistant. 
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Seconp Interview. The client asked about his test results 
and was requested, in turn, to state how he thought he had 
performed on them. His general impression was quite accu- 
rate, and he was informed of this. The client, however, 
wanted the counselor to tell the specific test results and what 
they meant. He said this was pretty much what he knew 
anyhow, but just wanted to check. Neither client nor coun- 
selor referred to the projective (personality) test data. The 
client said he was reassured in his choice of engineering, and 
the counselor cautioned that the client should not view the 
tests as confirming a specific occupation, but rather the family 
of occupations comprising the physical sciences. 

_ The client shifted the discussion to his concern over join- 
ing a fraternity. Did the counselor think this was a good idea? 
The counselor replied that this depended on the client’s own 
evaluation, but stated that he would be glad to help the client 
think it through. The client said he was not sure that fraterni- 
ties were democratic because they did exclude people from 
membership on the basis of religion or race. On the other 
hand, the client’s brother belonged to a fraternity, and the 
client thought that a fraternity might be a good thing for him 
too. He felt a need for help in his social development, and 
it looked as if fraternities could be very good for this sort 0 
thing. In the dormitory, he just didn’t have any basis of mak- 
ing friends, and he felt very lonely. Yet, he just wasn’t sure 
that fraternities were a good idea. He seemed anxious about 
this decision and left the interview still undecided. The coun- 
selor terminated the interview by asking whether the client 
wished to return next week at the same hour. The client 
did not think this was necessary; he would have to work 


this through for himself, but he would return later if he 
needed help. 


Forrow-Ur. Two weeks later, the dormitory assistant 
reported that the client had come into his room one night, had 
cried, and said how lonely he was in the dormitory. The coun- 
selor reported that he had listened to and comforted the 
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client. A month later, a check-up with the dormitory coun- 
selor revealed that the client had joined his brother's fraternity. 

Six months later the agency counselor and a research assist- 
ant were invited to the fraternity house for dinner, after which 
а sociometric test was given to the fraternity group as part of 
а research project. The counselor observed that the client 
seemed to have a friendly informal relationship with his fel- 
lows. On the sociometric test, an analysis of choices received 
by the client and other members of the fraternity revealed that 
the client had a better than average status position in his 
group. 

At the end of his second year, the client's grade-point aver- 
age placed him in the top 10 per cent of the sophomore class. 
He had not reopened contact with the counselor. 


Discussion. There may be some question about the way 
this case was assessed and handled. Certainly the possibility 
of a long-term anxiety state has not been ruled out. In the 
Second interview, for example, the client wanted to know his 
Specific test scores. This might be in line with an assumption 
of “over-intellectualization” on the part of the client, in which 
he had learned over a long period of time to reduce his anxiety 
by concern with detail and by scholarly activity and achieve- 
ment. This is further confirmed by the client’s avoidance of 
teference to his performance on the personality test battery. 
.! One sense, the observational data are, perhaps glaringly, 
incomplete: details of the client's social history have not been 
filled in. What kinds of social relationships had he established 
in the past? What were his relationships with his family? On 
the other hand, the assumption of a mild, largely situational, 
anxiety state does not seem inconsistent with this client's later 

Cnavior. He seems to have been aware of his anxieties and 
Was able to reduce them by acquiring new responses relevant 
to the new situations in which he found himself. He first 
reduced this temporarily by talking about it in the second 
interview, but two weeks later it had built up again, and once 
More he “talked it down” in his contact with the dormitory 
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counseling assistant. Sensing the relevance for him of obtain- 
ing the assistance of an organized social program, in develop- 
ing close emotional relationships, he joined a fraternity and in 
six months seemed to have established easy and security-giving 
ties in the group. At the same time, he was able to maintain 
his academic productivity at a high level of performance. 


СНАРТЕК 10 - 


Hypotheses in Counseling 


Iw THE PRECEDING chapter, three illustrative cases were 
presented in an attempt to make explicit the ways in which a 
hypothetical client could be used as a basis for organizing 
observations and inferences about a particular client. These 
could be organized into assumptions about the client, follow- 
ing the “rules of procedure” in Chapter 4, to account for 
observed behavior and to generate hypotheses concerning 
expected behavior changes under defined conditions of coun- 
seling. In every case, the assumptions were considered tenta- 
tive, subject to modification if new and contradictory observa- 
tional data came to light. It was considered especially desirable 
to make in writing explicit statements about the recommended 
procedures in counseling and the theoretically expected be- 
havior changes associated with them." Subsequent observa- 
tions of the counseling situations and of the client’s behavior 
in them could be checked against these predictions. Indirect 
observations of the client’s behavior outside of the counseling 
situation also could be obtained. 


SOME GENERAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE ILLUSTRATING CASES 


Our illustrative cases reflect the practice of a counseling 
agency whose major justification was that of providing coun- 
seling service to students in a college setting. While the 

1In the staff clinics, a member of the group served as secretary. One 


Copy of his written report went into the case folder and one into a general 
staff clinic" file. 
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agency staff took the point of view that it had to ask questions 
about what was happening to its present clients, it had to 
moderate its scientific concerns to meet practical requirements. 

It was the policy in the agency under discussion to view 
the counseling relationship as an interaction in which coun- 
selor and client decided cooperatively on needed areas of as- 
sessment. Cooperative planning was extended to decisions 
about what new responses the client needed to acquire.” Much 
of the initiative had to rest with the client; he was the final 
judge of what was “good” for him, because he was free at any 
time to terminate contact with the agency. This policy was 
necessary to the maintenance of satisfactory public relations 
with the student body served by the agency, but, more impor- 
tantly, it was felt that the client's own motivation to learn was 
the sine qua non for his behavioral change as the result of 
counseling. For this reason, there were often gaps in the 
observational material available at the time of preliminary 
assessment. Example 1, however, illustrates how there could 
be progressive formulation and reformulation of hypotheses 


about the client as the counseling process itself yielded further 
information about the client. 


Another concern of the a 
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used in the counseling agency, and reliance had to be placed 
on equally "fuzzy" measures of it. These were obtained most 
frequently via the psychological examiner's interpretation of 
projective test data, to supplement the counselors own infer- 
ences as to when and how anxiety was operative? 

The agency, however, was well aware of its limitations in 
accounting for and predicting the behavior of clients. It was 
felt that the added presence of the psychiatrist and clinical 
psychologist, who served as consultants, helped to broaden the 
bases upon which inferences were made. The staff clinics, 
particularly, were characterized by critical inquiry and tenta- 
tive pronouncements. Out of the organized observations and 
inferences about a particular client, predictions were made and 
tested. The process of “assessment and disposition," which 
we have expanded to show how a theoretical approach to 
counseling can be integrated with an ongoing service program, 
Was considered essential to effective counseling practice. The 
Story of an emerging systematic position is recorded in the 
agency's case files. 

One other outgrowth of this attempt, in an actual program, 
to reconcile the dual roles of practitioner and scientist was the 
conviction that mature counseling demanded competent 
Supervision. As Wrenn (1951) has indicated, even the experi- 
enced counselor has his problems and his biases. While we 
did not examine in detail the origins and correction of coun- 
selor bias in Example 1, we did show how the bias seemed to 
Operate in the first three interviews and mentioned that the 
Counselors contact with his supervisor was used to correct 
this. It will be recalled that we have stressed the importance 
to the counselor of gaining awareness of his own anxiety and 
modes of reducing it (see Chapters 5 and 6). This has seemed 
to demand regular contact with a supervisor. It is assumed, 
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however, that unless an effective relationship can be estab- 
lished and maintained by the supervisor, in turn, the counselor 
will have little opportunity to achieve a satisfying reduction 
of his anxiety state. Hence, we predict that the counselor 
will be less able, under these circumstances, to change his 
behavior with the client. 

Lest we seem to underplay the importance of the coun- 
selor's activity in the counseling process itself, we should men- 
tion yet another facet of this agency's development in working 
with clients. In each of the three illustrative cases, we have 

seen that there was access to group thinking in the staff clinic, 
and to relationship in the supervisory contacts. In each inter- 
view, however, the counselor was on his own. Here consider- 
able emphasis was given to "rehearsal," a term used by Dollard 
and Miller (1950). This we have defined in the preceding 
chapter as "a tentative and frequently implicit ‘confront- 
ing’ of the client’s verbal behavior with other sets of inde- 
pendent observations about him.” The counselor says, in 
effect, “Now why did he [the client] say that? On the basis 
of my assumptions about him, he should have responded thus- 
and-so.” Or the counselor may “rehearse” his own behavior: 
e.g., “Why did I say that?” “Why did my gut tighten just 
now?” In other words, the counselor can use the process of 
"rehearsal" to check his assumptions about the client or about 
himself. In this way, the counseling interaction becomes a 
situation in which the counselor takes an active part; it can be 
for him a continuing process of hypothesis testing and revi- 
sion. Thus, in Example 1, the counselor could ask himself 
why the client “goofed off" in college, if he were so eager to 
succeed in his studies. In Example 2, the counselor could 
wonder why the client verbalized as he did about the father, 
or why he had trouble getting along with his brother on the 
farm. Or, in Example 3, the counselor could hypothesize about 
the client's worry and indecision over joining a fraternity. 
It is interesting to note in Example 1 that the counselor 
was unaware of how he was responding in his first three inter- 
views with the client until he was confronted with his behavior 
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in the staff clinic. At one point in a later contact with this 
same client, the counselor was teased about the fact that he 
seemed to "smoke matches.” Here the counselor became 
aware of a sudden wave of hostility toward the client, which 
he allowed to subside before making a reply. The counselor 
was then able to ask himself why the client has responded as 
he did about the matches, and realized that just previously the 
counselor had interpreted one of the client's remarks. He 
could hypothesize that the client had become anxious and that 


this (extremely acute!) jibe at the counselor was one of the 
client's characteristic modes of reducing his anxiety. 

A final implication of this discussion concerning the illus- 

trative cases, and the agency's modes of working with them, is 
that it suggests some general hypotheses about what happens 
to clients during and subsequent to counseling. We have con- 
sistently avoided the implication that there is any standard 
tule or device for identifying the presence, amount, or general- 
ity of anxiety states. It follows that there is no “cook book” 
recipe for counseling with clients. We have implied that 
anxiety is operative, at least as an accompaniment of the drive 
states to which clients respond by seeking counseling assist- 
ance. Just as we have shown how the counselor can learn to 
ask questions about a particular client's anxicty state, and how 
he is responding to anxiety-evoking stimulus conditions, so he 
can learn to ask questions about the counseling process itself. 
As counseling progresses, the counselor can ask himself ques- 
tion such as these: 


1. Am I providing opportunity for the client to make different 
responses? Has the client been allowed sufficient initiative 
to work toward the process of change? Have I permitted 
the client to work cooperatively with me in determining what 
the changes shall be? 

2. Is the client making predicted responses? 

3. Am I allowing my assumptions about the client to change 
as I continue to interact with him in counseling? Am I revis- 
ing my hypotheses about his expected behavior accordingly? 
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4. Have I indications that the client is behaving differently 
outside the counseling situation? 

5. Can I infer from his responses that he has new attitudes 
toward situations outside the counseling situation, that he 
feels differently about them? 

6. Does the client seem less tense now than he did when he 
initiated the counseling contact? 


The next chapter will discuss some of the knotty problems 
in the assessment of counseling outcomes. In the meantime, 
with these questions in mind, we shall present some general 
hypotheses about the counseling process as a means of help- 
ing the client to acquire new responses relevant to present 
situations. 


Some GENERAL HYPOTHESES ABOUT 
THE COUNSELING РЕОСЕ55 


Relationship 


Unless there is motivation—whether relevant or irrelevant— 
to seek help, we have predicted that learning of new responses 
by the client will not take place. Our hunch is that for most 
clients the continuance of voluntary contacts with the coun- 
selor will be associated with anxiety reduction in the inter- 
view, alternated with the building up of anxiety between con- 
tacts. At least initially, the client is helped to achieve anxiety 
reduction through the counseling relationship (Chapter 8). 

In Chapter 8, we stated that it was impossible at this time 
to specify the stimulus events in counseling that would be 
associated with anxiety reduction. If the counselor could 
communicate to the client that he was liked and accepted, and 
if the counselor could adopt a frame of reference similar to 
that of the client, the client would be likely to manifest "ap- 
proaching behavior." But this condition of relationship would 
have to be inferred by the counselor and his colleagues from 
observations of the counseling interaction. It was assumed 
that the affective relationship could be used by the counselor 
to elicit from the client "talking responses" about himself and 


Torn 
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his problems. And these talking responses were assumed to be 
associated with anxiety reduction in the client. 


Discrimination 


We shall hypothesize that as a client is helped to reduce 
anxiety through his verbal behavior in the interview, he can 
learn to discriminate among stimulus events associated with 
anxiety arousal. As he reduces anxiety through talking with 
the counselor, a reversal of stimulus generalization may be 
expected to occur. Looking back at Formulas 15, 16, and 17 in 
Chapter 4, we note that stimulus generalization (sEr) in- 


creases directly as a function of effective drive strength (D). 
Now, effective drive strength is assumed to include not only 
the drive stimulus (S») under consideration, but the total 
drive (D) plus the drive stimulus (see Figure 3, Chapter 4). 
"Therefore, if the irrelevant drive stimulus of anxiety is reduced, 
the effective drive strength is reduced. Concurrently, we may 
€xpect a reduction in the generalization of the drive stimulus 
(Formula 16) or of the internal stimulus events associated 
With the responses of manifest anxiety or anxiety avoidance 
(Formula 17). Thus, as he achieves anxiety reduction in the 
counseling interview, we can hypothesize that the client will 
discriminate among external stimulus events, drive stimuli, or 
Internal stimulus events. In other words, there are fewer 
things the client will be anxious about, fewer events to which 
he will respond irrelevantly. 
This state of affairs will be foreshortened in the client who, 
at the outset of counseling, has a less intense, less generalized 
anxiety drive. The client in Example 3, who was assumed to 
be only mildly anxious, was able quite soon to achieve an easy, 
informal social relationship among his peers—a response char- 
acteristic he was motivated to acquire, and he did this largely 
on his Own iniative. In Example 1, after forty interviews, the 
client still could not make a vocational choice—a response 
characteristic he was motivated to acquire, although he did 
Seem to acquire other new and relevant responses to relevant 
drives. We can infer that there were fewer things th h 
anxious about, but he st; i i Rae је 
> e still had considerable anxiety upon the 
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termination of counseling. Much of the stimulus generaliza- 
tion, which seems to have limited the response availability of 
the client in Example 2, on the other hand, was lowered as 
soon as the “situational anxiety" could be reduced. He could 
learn to discriminate between past-present and present-present 
stimulus events. 

If the client is to achieve more than a temporary anxiety 
reduction through counseling, however, he must learn more 
than is implied by the process of discrimination. Beyond this, 
he must “unlearn” old associations between stimulus and 
response events. The relevance of his talking in counseling is 
based on the assumption that he had once verbalized, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, about original anxiety-producing stimulus 
events at the time of their occurrence. Since these talking 
responses were not anxiety reducing, they were inhibited in 
favor of other responses associated with anxiety reduction. 
Among stimulus-response patterns associated with anxiety 
reduction, he will have learned to make those responses occur- 
ring most immediately after the anxiety-arousing stimulus 
events (Formula 14, Chapter 4). 

We hypothesize that the client's initial talking responses in 
counseling will be of this variety. Associated with the anxiety 
reduction of the counseling relationship, their inhibitory 
tendencies will be increased as the client repeats them (For- 
mulas 7 and 8, Chapter 4). This, in turn, may be expected to 
elicit previously inhibited response tendencies, the excitatory 
strengths of these tendencies now being greater than those of 
the client's initial responses in counseling (Formula 11). Fre- 
quently, a client may be observed to talk about something like 
his vocational plans in his initial verbalization, since this kind 
of talk is most immediately anxiety reducing in the present 
anxicty-arousing situation. As he continues to verbalize, these 
responses often drop out in favor of other responses, e.g., about 
his fear of failure, his trouble with his roommate, pressure 
from his parents, etc. How old, immediately available re- 
sponses give way, under the circumstance of anxiety reduc- 
tion, to other, less readily available responses is shown in each 
of our three illustrative cases. 
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Intepretation by the Counselor 


This process of learning to inhibit the most readily avail- 
able responses in favor of responses which had been less avail- 
able can be further abetted by the counselor. Not only can he 
attempt to provide relationship, he can "interpret" as well. 
Collier (1950, p. 201) describes a "degree of uncovering or 
revelatory interpretation" continuum. To us, this implies that 
stimulus events supplied by the counselor, in varying degree, 
help the client to reinstate, symbolically, stimulus events asso- 
ciated with anxiety arousal—even the drive stimulus of a pre- 
viously experienced anxiety state can be elicited in this way. 
Because interpretive stimuli supplied by the counselor can be 
anxicty-arousing for the client, the counselor is well advised to 
temper his interpretation to what seems acceptable and under- 
Standable to the client. It is precisely because of having at- 
tempted to adopt the client’s own frame of reference, in pro- 
viding him with stimulus material, that the self-theory group 
(Rogers, 1951) seems to have achieved notable success in 
establishing relationship with the client. Increasingly, one 
hears from this group how relationship with the client is used 
to help him achieve “reduction of threat,” or anxiety reduc- 
tion (Rogers, 1953). Contrary to popular stereotype, the 
father of psychoanalysis, Freud himself (e.g., 1952-1953, II, 
Рр. 360-364), was extremely loath to provide anxiety-arous- 
Ing interpretations, particularly during early contacts with the 
chent. In his lucid and helpful “primer for psychotherapists,” 
Colby (1951, pp. 68-69) makes the same point. 

If, however, the client has been able to inhibit his most 
readily available responses and can begin to supply others, the 
Counselor may cautiously undertake to help the client explore 
the links between seemingly related stimulus and response 
€vents, e.g.: 

Curent: 

“That’s it. No matter how hard I try, I can’t seem 
to relate to men (closes her eyes as she says “relate 
to men"). Especially if I like the fellow, he doesn't 
call me back after one date . . . (pause) ... In- 
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cidentally, my family has never approved of any 
fellow Гуе dated.” · 
COUNSELOR: 
“It’s as if your family were sitting in judgment on 
you." 
Whereupon, the client began to talk about her troubles with 
her family. 

The client, an attractive young woman, had given the prob- 
lem of not being able to "relate to men" as her reason for 
seeking help. The counselor had observed that she tended to 
close her eyes every time she mentioned "a man" or "men." 
She had begun the second interview by telling how it bothered 
her that other, seemingly less attractive girls had a good time 
with the fellows while she did not. Although she had no 
trouble getting dates, it was difficult to go on with one person 
—either he "got serious" if she didn't care about him; or if 
she did like the person, he didn't call her back. Now, the 
counselor had assumed that this client's anxiety was aroused by 
her family situation and that it had become generalized to her 
present problems in "dating" men. Note that she was able, 
after a pause, to shift away from "fellows" to "family" as stim- 
ulus events associated with her problem of "relating to men." 
By his response that the family seemed to be "sitting in judg- 
ment,” the counselor paved the way for her to verbalize further 
about the family. From the fact that she was able to do this, 
he could infer that his interpretation had been helpful. If the 
client had blocked, had blushed furiously, had stammered, had 
vehemently denied that her family was doing “any such 
thing,” or had paused and said, e.g., “Say, I was just wonder- 
ing whether you could tell me what field I ought to take up 
here in college,” the counselor might have inferred his remarks 
to have been anxiety-arousing. 

_Of course there are many other ways in which the counselor 
might have responded. He might have responded to the 
physical symptom, for example: “It’s as if by closing your eyes, 
you could shut out the reality of your problems.” Or “Has it 
occurred to you that your family’s attitudes are making it diffi- 
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cult for you to relate to any man?" Since this was only the 
second interview with a client assumed to have high anxiety, 
our hunch is that either of these counselor statements would 
have been met by a denial or other evidence of anxiety arousal. 

Premature or deeply "revelatory" interpretation seems to 
serve the function of increasing anxiety drive in the client and 
of associating stimulus events provided by the counselor with 
anxiety arousal ЈЕ is in such situations, particularly with 
highly anxious clients, that a “transference neurosis” seems to 
be fostered, in which the client learns to make old, stereotyped 
responses to the counselor (Alexander and French, 1946; 
Rogers, 1951; Butler, 1952) as if the latter were, indeed, a pun- 
ishing “parent figure.” To the extent that the counselor can 
move with the client to the reinstatement of earlier anxiety- 
arousing stimulus events, the transference neurosis can be 
avoided. Particularly since this seems to demand long-term 
therapy, such intense relationships are to be avoided in the 


typical counseling situation. 


Acquisition of New Stimulus-Response Patterns 


The foregoing discussion leads to several hypotheses about 
how the client can be taught to achieve more than a tempo- 
rary reduction of anxiety in the interview. In the first place, 
we hypothesize that the client can be taught to discriminate 
between earlier anxiety-arousing stimulus events and stimulus 
events in present drive-evoking situations. In the second place, 
he learns to inhibit responses that had come to be associated 
With most immediate anxiety reduction because they had been 
most readily available. Now, however, less readily available 
responses can be made. Thus, he can work progressively to- 
ward the reinstatement of "talking responses" associated with 
earlier anxiety arousal, and we hypothesize that he can simu- 
late the earlier conditions of anxiety arousal in the counseling 
interview. То a limited extent, this seems to have happened 
in Example 1, when the counselor introduced, at different 
Stages of counseling, such stimulus words as "earlier concerns," 
"mother," or “hostile.” In Example 2, the client himself was 
able to reinstate the conditions, and apparently the feelings 
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associated with, his "situational anxiety." It has been our ex- 
perience that a client who can reconstruct vividly an earlier 
anxiety-producing situation and his feelings associated with 
it will seem able actually to spurt ahead in making new 
responses to present situations. The client, however, should 
be allowed ample time to "practice out" the talking responses 
associated with anxiety arousal. It is not uncommon to observe 
what seems to be acute discomfort—a writhing of the body, 
wringing of the hands, blushing, sweating—associated with 
such recall. When the client himself can reinstate vividly his 
impressions of an anxiety-arousing situation, and without 
prodding or probing by the counselor, he seems to experience 
a profound sense of relief. He may, of his own volition or 
through encouragement of the counselor, play back the situa- 
tion on other occasions, but the manifest anxiety associated 
with it rarely seems as intense. 

. This leads to our third hypothesis about anxiety reduction 
in the interview. We have stated that when the anxiety state 
is vividly recalled, the client often seems to move ahead 
quickly in his acquisition of new responses to present situa- 
tions. It is as if the reinstatement of the earlier anxiety- 
arousing situation, with its accompaniment of manifest anxi- 
ety, permitted a dramatic reduction in the anxiety state itself. 
Here we can hypothesize that the client has been allowed to 
reduce his anxiety by making new talking responses about it: 
both old and new talking responses are no longer associated 
with the earlier punishing consequences. Shoben (1949) has 
assumed that an actual process of counter-conditioning takes 
place in that stimulus events previously associated with anxiety 
arousal now become associated with the "comfort" of the 
counseling interview. Perhaps it is as helpful to assume 
that the new talking responses permit the strengthening of опе 
or other of the competing response tendencies, which gen- 
erated the anxiety in the first place. Perhaps the client learns 
a new and even stronger response to the anxiety-arousing 
stimuli, a response which at the same time permits him to sat- 
isfy a relevant motive aroused in the earlier situation. 
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Whichever assumption one chooses, the processes of anxi- 
ety reduction and discrimination among stimulus events would 
seem to be furthered by the acquisition of new responses to 
the old stimulus events. As noted earlier, this reinstatement 
may be foreshortened and less intense in clients who are mildly 
anxious or made anxious by present anxiety-arousing situa- 
tions. In other clients, as in Example 2, the elicitation of talk- 
ing responses associated with early stimulus events may be 
avoided entirely by the counselor. What seems to be a fairly 
safe prescription here is for the counselor to be guided by the 
client's own awareness of his anxiety state in helping him to 
verbalize about it. We discussed in Chapter 8 the requirement 
of awareness by the client of his present anxiety state, as one 
condition for accepting him as a candidate for counseling. 


Generalization 


It has been argued by some, especially some persons who 
are psychoanalytically oriented, that the counselor should not 
concern himself with events outside of the counseling inter- 
view. This requirement is made because the counselor is other- 
wise subject to the bias from his interpretation of outside per- 
sons or events. Particularly if the counselor is to try to adopt 
the frame of reference of his client, he must be guided by 
what he can infer of the client’s own awareness or of his hid- 
den motives. 

Here, the counselor can err in at least two ways: (а) he 
can use many different observational sources, including those 
outside the interview, and fail to take account of the client’s 
wishes for himself as a condition for the client’s learning of 
new responses; or (b) he can adopt the client’s frame of refer- 
ence entirely and ignore other and, possibly contradictory, evi- 
dence about him. We have chosen the position that the coun- 
selor cannot afford to ignore either source of evidence in set- 
ting up his assumptions about the client. 

For this reason, we think the counselor should concem 
himself with what is happening to the client outside of the 
counseling situation. ТЕ the client cannot learn to respond 
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satisfyingly in everyday, living situations, the anxiety reduction 
in counseling can be only temporary. There is empirical evi- 
dence, at least, that anxiety reduction within the interview 
can become associated with anxiety reduction outside. А num- 
ber of studies from the Chicago Counseling Center Research 
group seem to show that changes in attitude toward self can 
be accompanied by change in attitude toward others (e.g. 
Seeman, 1949; Scheerer, 1949; Stock, 1949) and by changes 
in attitudes of others toward the client (Rogers, 1952a, 1953). 
In our terms, this implies that the acquisition of new responses 
toward drive-evoking stimulus events can occur outside of the 
counseling situation as well. 

Magaret (1950), following Harlow's (1949) theoretical 
assumption that new "response sets" are formed as а сопзе- 
quence of the person's "learning how to learn," has hypothe- 
sized that the client learns how to learn in the counseling situ- 
ation and that his new response sets + generalize to: situations 
outside. We might hypothesize that some kind of stimulus 
generalization takes place from the one situation to outside 
situations. Within the counseling situation, we have hypothe- 
sized that the client can learn to discriminate between stimu- 
lus events associated with anxiety arousal and those associated 
with the evocation of other drive stimuli. Just as we have 
assumed that the counselor can "rehearse"—i.e., confront pres- 
ent observations of the client with independent observations 
of him—so the client can rehearse his behavior in outside situ- 
ations, by confronting it with his observations of himself dur- 
ing the interview. As he rehearses outside stimulus events and 
his responses to them, generalization can occur from one set of 
stimulus-response patterns to another. In Formula 15 (Chap- 
ter 4), we have assumed that stimulus generalization is facili- 
tated by similarity in the quality and intensity of stimulus 
events. In the same way, generalization of stimulus-response 
events can occur as there is similarity between relevant drive 
stimuli outside the counseling situation and those evoked by 

^ Magaret's tentative criteria of therapeutic "success" are the extent to 


which the client acquires increased “reaction sensitivity,” “flexibility of Te- 
sponse," and "success in interpersonal relationships" (see Chapter 3). 
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stimulus events within, or a generalization of internal drive- 
evoking responses can occur (Formulas 16 and 17, Chapter 4). 
Thus, the client's progress in counseling may be viewed as 
movement from a generalization of anxiety-arousing stimuli to 
discrimination between irrelevant and relevant drive-evoking 
stimuli, and, finally, to a new generalization of drive-evoking 
stimuli from within the counseling interview to drive-evoking 
stimuli outside. As the client's response availability increases 
within the interview, with the reduction in intensity and gen- 
eralization of anxiety states, his response repertoire associated 
with outside stimulus events also may be expected to increase. 
At the point where the client seems to be responding to rele- 
vant drive states, the counselor can help to increase the client's 
response repertoire by providing new response possibilities in 
the form of information about alternative stimulus-response 
patterns which the client can incorporate or reject as he wishes. 
The acquisition of these new patterns, however, may be as- 
sumed to be on a new and “rational” basis, since they now 
become associated with the reduction of relevant drive stimuli. 
This rational phase of counseling has been called the “distrib- 
utive phase" by Butler (1948) and the "reinforcement stage" 
by Shoben (1949), and a phase in which the counselor be- 
comes а “тоге active . . . collaborator” by Perry and Estes 
(1953). In what we have tentatively labeled the "rational" 
Phase of counseling, then, habits which are strengthened 
Within the interview may also be strengthened without. 


Termination of Contact 


An interesting concomitant of the client's decrease in anxi- 
ety, and his increase in response availability for dealing with 
relevant drive-evoking events outside the counseling interview, 
is his apparent decrease in habit strength for return to the 
Counselor. As we have noted in Chapter 8, termination of 
contact by the client may be variously accounted for. With 
premature support and encouragement by the counselor, the 
client may experience an elation or "flight into health," which 
18 associated with anxiety reduction outside the interview and 
hence with premature termination of contact. To the coun- 
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selor’s (and the client's) surprise, the client may return at a 
later date because his anxiety has been only temporarily 
reduced, after all. Or the client may choose not to return 
because of his anxiety over the counselors possible response 
to the client's lack of “cure.” “Flight into health" on the part 
of the client can occur, also, as an anxiety-reducing response to 
anxiety-arousing interpretive stimuli supplied by the counselor. 

It is suggested that the counselor and his colleagues review 
carefully events associated with termination of contact by a 
client. If a prior assessment and disposition have supplied 
assumptions about the client, together with recommendations 
concerning the stimulus conditions to be supplied by the coun- 
selor and hypotheses as to expected behavior changes by the 
client, the process of reassessment can center on a review of 
observed stimulus conditions and client responses to them. 
Where these can be supplemented by direct or indirect obser- 
vation of the client's outside behavior, more confidence can be 
placed in statements about the client's behavioral changes 
and in the drive stimuli with which they are inferentially 
associated. 


Requirements of the Individual Client 


Throughout this discussion of general hypotheses about the 
counseling process, we have attempted to lay stress upon their 
adaptation to the requirements of the individual client. For 
example, the client who seems to manifest too little anxiety 
will require a decision to terminate contact or to have his 
anxiety drive increased. The safer course seems to be the 
former, in that the majority of these clients cannot be moti- 
vated to proceed in counseling, or might not be able to cope 
with their “latent” anxiety states save through institutionaliza- 
tion or extended therapy. 

A similar decision must be made in the case of clients who 
seem to have a great deal of anxiety. A client may be 50 
intensely agitated, for example, that verbalization alone may 
not be anxiety-reducing for him. On the other hand, a careful 
assessment may indicate that much of this anxiety is situa- 
tional and can be handled as such. The decision also may ђе 
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made to work with only the situational aspects of a client's 
anxiety state—as in Example 2. 


Dependent Behavior 

An important caution is that the counselor avoid nurturing 
or fostering “dependent” responses on the part of the client. 
Here the client learns to reduce his anxiety by allowing the 
counselor to make the client’s responses for him. We may 
hypothesize that this will occur under several stimulus condi- 
tions. In the first place, the counselor, very early in his con- 
tacts with the client, supplies “how-to-do-it” responses for the 
client. In the second place, these counselor-supplied responses 
are sufficiently anxiety-reducing for the client that he builds 
up habit strength for return to the counseling interview. In 
the third place, the counselor continues to make these re- 
sponses so that the client is unable to learn to discriminate 
between anxiety-arousing stimulus events and those associated 
with the arousal of other drive stimuli. In the fourth place, 
the counselor continues to make “how-to-do-it” responses be- 
cause his own anxiety is reduced by having the client become 
dependent on him. Under these conditions, the client may be 
expected to continue his dependent responses to the counselor. 


Variation in the Stimulus Conditions of Counseling 


_Finally, we should like to say a word about variation in the 
stimulus conditions themselves. While we cannot make ex- 
plicit recommendations here, we can make some suggestions. 
We have touched upon these in Chapter 8. We can hypothe- 
size, for example, that variation in the time between inter- 
Views will produce different behaviors in the client. It may be 
that a very anxious client will need frequent contact with the 
counselor as a means of reducing the anxiety to the point 
where the client can begin to make discriminations. On the 
Other hand, less frequent contact may be expected in some 
cases to sustain the client’s anxiety at a level where he will 
continue to be motivated for his contact with the counselor. 
A switch to less frequent contact may also be used to other 
purpose: the counselor may wish to place increasing stress 
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upon the necessity for the client to make anxiety-reducing 
responses outside of the counseling interview. Another kind 
of variation which may be instituted is in the length of the 
interview itself; there is nothing sacred about the standard 
40-50 minute interview. Much more empirical and experi- 
mental work is needed here. 

In this connection, it may be efficacious to vary the coun- 
selor according to the inferred behavioral requirements of the 
client. An effeminate male, for example, may require relation- 
ships with a male counselor; a masculine woman may be 
benefited by contact with a female counselor. Alexander and 
French (1946) who provide helpful suggestions about these 
manipulations of the stimulus conditions in therapy, also 
imply that the very personal characteristics of client and coun- 
selor can be taken into account as important variables. More- 
over, the physical setting of the interview may be found to be 
an important variable. Here again, we can only hope for in- 
vestigation of variation in stimulus conditions as related to 
changes in client behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Chapters 9 and 10 were written on the assumption that 
counseling can be viewed as an orderly process. General state- 
ments were provided as a rationale for organizing observations 
and inferences about the client. It was assumed that anxiety 
was present in all clients, at least as a mild accompaniment 0 
relevant drive states, and that hypotheses about the counseling 
process could be generated from earlier assumptions about 
anxiety as irrelevant drive. In Chapter 9, three sample cases 
from the files of a counseling agency were discussed as illus- 
trative of the process of hypothesis formulation and testing. 
In Chapter 10, some general hypotheses about the counseling 
process were advanced. In this connection, the need for indi- 
vidual supervision and group consultation was stressed as 4 
means of providing independent checks upon the counselor's 
Observations and inferences—about the client and about 
himself. 


CHAPTER 11 


Problems of Assessment 


Recentry, the “Education” page of The New York Times 
carried a feature story on the strange doings of a seminar in 
industrial design at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
As members of a future interstellar expeditionary party, stu- 
dents were asked to make an imaginary trip to an obscure 
planet in another solar system. Given the upper limit of a 
mid-Twentieth Century technology on Earth and specified 
conditions of geography and of physical development among 
members of a humanoid race on the new planet, what could 
the students deduce about the culture and the artifacts of the 
newly discovered race? Before and after this exercise in “crea- 
tive thinking,” the students dealt with assigned problems of 
industrial design. Most of the group seemed to have made 
significant advances in their attacks upon these problems. 

Now this unorthodox introduction to the problem of assess- 
ment in counseling is not meant to imply that all counselors 
in training should become science fiction addicts. It is in- 
tended to imply, however, that the problem demands new and 
flexible methods of attack. Because it has been the purpose 
of this book to illustrate how orientation toward scientific 
method might be used by the practicing counselor, it will be 
our task in the present chapter to discuss ways in which such 
an orientation may be used in the assessment of counsel- 
ing outcomes. Just as there is no “cook book” recipe for pre- 
Scribing how to counsel, so there is none for determining its 
es Let us first consider some of the difficulties in doing 
this, 
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PROBLEMS or ASSESSING COUNSELING OUTCOMES 


Throughout our discussion of the client, we have chosen to 
be concerned with his observable behavior and with its changes 
under specified conditions of counseling. For this reason, 
assessment implies to us the measurement of the extent to 
which client behavior subsequent to counseling is a function 
of what occurs during counseling. Since we cannot hope to be 
exhaustive in specifying all possible relationships, we are forced 
to be selective in studying both sets of events. It might appeat 
economical to concern ourselves with “relevant” variables, yet 
this implies a knowledge of what is relevant and irrelevant. 
Such knowledge cannot be given in advance of empirical veri- 
fication. “Relevant to what?” is a question to be answered 
immediately only to the extent to which particular hypotheses 
arbitrarily specify those behaviors in which the investigator is 
interested, and between which he suspects association to exist. 
In other words, the investigator specifies that particular be- 
haviors are “relevant” to each other. Even if a relationship is 
observed between specified variables, we cannot infer that the 
behavior subsequent to counseling is “caused by” the counsel- 
ing situation itself. We can note only that “association exists” 
between the two As a generality, the mere temporal priority 
of one event over another does not imply that the latter event 
1$ a necessary consequence of the former—this is a familiar 
logical fallacy. Even if we have introduced experimental con- 
trols in an attempt to rule out the possible effects of irrelevant 
variables, and we find upon repeating the experiment that 
event B follows event A, we cannot infer a catisal relationship 
between the two. It is impossible to say this unless we can 
specify that event A alone, among all possible events, is invari- 
ably associated with the later occurrence of event B. Again, we 


are never able to exhaust the possibilities in a universe of asso- 
ciated events, 


. 7 Lest we seem to labor an obvious point, we cite Eysenck (1953), who 
discusses the correlational technique of factor analysis as a means of determin- 
ing “causal relationships.” 
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Difficulties in specifying and measuring relationships be- 
tween events within and subsequent to counseling do not end 
here. One of the most important problems we encounter is 
that of specifying criterion variables, the measuring sticks 
against which the "effectiveness" of counseling is to be deter- 
mined. In the discussion of “social learning" (Chapter 6) we 
recognized the intricate and changing structure of American 
society. We noted, in this context (and in Chapter 7), the 
problem of establishing the client's cultural and subcultural 
identifications as clues to his relevant motives. We noted, 
also, the problem of establishing such identifications for the 
counselor, since the latter's values seem related to his prescrip- 
tions and proscriptions for the client. To this confusion, we 
must add the new and perhaps still different value system of 
the investigator who studies a number of counselors and clients 
in an attempt to establish generalizations about “successful” 
and “unsuccessful” counseling. Even a campus culture is a 
mélange of attitudes, sentiments, and beliefs (Riecken, 1952); 
hence a counselor, or other investigator in a college commu- 
nity, may expect to have trouble in establishing reference 
Points for evaluating the “goodness” of client behavior. In 
other community settings, these problems are frequently aug- 
mented.? And where preferred behavioral alternatives (values) 
are set forth by or for the client, their description and meas- 
urement is no mean task. If the client in Example 1 of Chap- 
ter 9 were to become an advertising man instead of an 
engineer, how would “success” as an advertising man be deter- 
mined? In the case of the female client, referred to in Chap- 
ter 10, who said “I can’t relate to men,” how is her relationship 
with men to be described, measured, and evaluated? 

Let us suppose, however, that it has been possible to select, 
describe, and measure possible criterion variables. Which ones 


em may be found in the article 


? A helpful, early discussion of this robl 
p y uw Е Davis, 1938). See also Mowrer 


Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure" ( 
and Kluckhohn (1944); Kluckhohn and Murray (1948); and Kluckhohn, 
Murray, and Schneider (1953). A relevant paper об “The Implications of 
Sociodynamics for Methods of Therapy with College Students" was presented 
by the authors at the 1947 American Psychological Association meetings 


(Pepinsky and Pepinsky, 1947). 
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should be used? More than a decade ago, Williamson and 
Bordin (1941a) published an extensive review of the literature 
on educational and vocational counseling. They found fre- 
quent reliance upon what they termed “part-criteria” of coun- 
seling effectiveness: grades in school, job satisfaction, number 
of years on the job, salary, etc. As a remedy, a “judgmental” 
criterion was proposed, which would involve global ratings by 
independent judges of the improvement in a client's status 
following contact with a counselor. While this method of 
assessment promised much, it is seen in perspective as having 
the limitation of being subject to rater bias, and of failing to 
make explicit the relationship between events inside and out- 
side of the counseling situation. Nevertheless, this article and 
the research studies which accompanied it (Williamson and 
Bordin, 1940, 1941b, 1941c) were in their day examples of 
excellent conceptualization and design. The problem of 
whether to use single or composite criteria, however, has still 
to be resolved. 

Shortly after the publication of the Williamson and Bordin 
articles, a new issue was raised apropos of selecting relevant 
criterion variables. A year later, Rogers (1942) announced 
that the entire focus in counseling needed revision. The most 
neglected aspect of the problem was the client himself. How 
did he feel about what was happening to him? As a matter of 
fact, Rogers attached so much importance to client feelings 
and initiative that he instituted what he called "nondirective" 
counseling procedures. As we have seen in connection with 
the self-theory approach (see Chapter 3), this led to the adop- 
tion of an internal frame of reference, and the new issue was 
whether client behavior was at all relevant to the study о 
outcomes. Snygg and Combs (1949), following Rogers 
(1947), urged that behavioral inquiry be dropped and that а 
study of the client's perceptual processes be substituted. More 
recently, as noted in the discussion of self-theory, Seeman an 
Raskin (1953) have cautioned that perceptual processes ате 
events which must be inferred from the study of client be- 
havior. This indicates that the issue of perceptual versus 
behavioral criteria, at least, is being resolved. 
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But let us grant for the moment that we know what criteria 
to use and how to describe and measure them. We are still 
confronted with the problem of experimental design. Here we 
have methodological difficulties to consider. Some of these 
are generic to the behavior sciences, as recognized by Marquis 
(1948). Consider the matter of control, for example. We may 
specify certain client behaviors as dependent criterion varia- 
bles, measuring changes in this behavior from before to after 
counseling. Presumably, we shall be concerned with deter- 
mining whether these changes occur as a function of counsel- 
ing alone. Therefore, we control for the effects of counseling 
by setting up other groups of persons who are not counseled 
and by measuring before-to-after changes in the noncounseled 
control groups. But on what basis do we control? Is it sufi- 
cient to match experimental and control groups on the basis 
of such variables as age, sex, intelligence, interests, and socio- 
economic level? Are these the relevant variables to be held 
constant so that their possible association with before-to-after 
behavioral change is ruled out? Travers (1949) is highly dubi- 
ous of this, urging that research workers give much more 
attention to the problem of relevant control. Unfortunately 
for our problem, Travers has little that is constructive to offer 
along with his criticism (Bordin, 1950). 

Even granting that we could hold certain conditions con- 
stant, there remains the question of what it is in counseling 
that seems to be associated with before-to-after behavioral 
change. Is it simply Hathaway’s (1948) “hello-goodbye” 
effect? In other words, are changes in client behavior simply 
associated with a cordial greeting and a pleasant god-speed to 
the client by the counselor? Or is there something magical 
about a firm (but not too firm!) clasp of the hand, a plush 
Office, or a fine, resonant baritone on the counselor’s part? If 
not, what variables within the counseling situation are associ- 
ated with before-to-after change in the client? This implies the 
careful isolation and manipulation of independent variables— 
a systematic variation in the prescribed stimulus conditions of 
Counseling to determine their association with change in 


the client. 
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From here we move to problems of sampling. Unless we 
can specify the characteristics of the client population from 
which our sample is drawn, we shall have difficulty in general- 
izing our findings and their application to new groups of cli- 
ents. Have we a random or a representative sample? . . . 
Alas for our good and honoiable intentions, there are droves 
of persons outside our office doors who seek help. Are we to 
turn some away so that we can attest to the representativeness 
of our sample? Are we going to institute this procedure for 
one person, that for another, and yet other procedures for 
those who follow? Can we turn our stimulus conditions on 
and off, and at will? Will our clients, to say nothing of their 
controls, allow us to make periodic measures of them? This, 
as we have seen, is part of the counselor’s dilemma in choos- 
M ice the roles of practitioner and scientist (see Chap- 

er 1); 

As we read some of the recent reports about research in 
counseling, we begin to form an image of a poor devil, strapped 
ina chair, with one set of electrodes on his head (or perhaps a 
needle in it), another in his left hand, and yet other pieces о 
apparatus attached to his arms and legs (to measure “expres- 
sive movements"). In his right hand he holds an clectro- 
graphic pencil with which he busily fills in blank spaces on a 
varied assortment of tests and questionnaires. Or he uses this 
free hand to sort cards into piles. Intermittently, he makes 
oral responses to a heterogeneous assortment of ink blots or 
weird pictures. Then he moves to the counselor's office, where; 
under klieg lights, he becomes an actor in a sound movie. 

This, of course, is the facetiously overdrawn picture, from 
the client's frame of reference, of the researcher at work in 4 
counseling agency. As stated in Chapter 1, however, there are 
certain practical limitations upon the agency, which place 
severe restrictions upon its ability to conduct research. In the 
first place, service to clients is likely to be the agency's major 
public objective. "Then, Dressel's (1953, pp. 286-287) an- 
nouncement, that it required over 1200 man hours to conduct 
an experimental investigation of only fifty clients, is a sobering 
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reminder of the usual budgetary limitations upon this kind of 
enterprise. In brief, there are as many “practical” as meth- 
odological obstacles to research in counseling. 

But these are defeatist remarks. As Seeman and Raskin 
(1953) and Wrenn (1954) point out, it is not uncommon for 
writers on this subject to become so embroiled in its difficul- 
ties that they lose perspective on what has been accomplished. 
On the positive side, there has been a large number of pub- 
lished research studies, both of counseling process and of its 
outcomes, In one attack on the problem, Robinson (1950) 
takes the position that it is feasible now to study immediate 
criteria (studies of within-counseling process), although re- 
search involving ultimate criteria (studies involving client 
behavior before and after counseling) is desirable. He then 
devotes much of his review and discussion to research center- 
ing on the interaction between counselor and client (see Com- 
munications approach, Chapter 2, and discussions of the coun- 
seling relationship, Chapter 8). More eclectic reviews 0 
research may be found in Froehlich (1947), Snyder (1947), 
Hahn and MacLean (1950), Williamson (1950), and Wrenn 
(1950). Williamson's review is notable for its summary 0 
British as well as American research. We have observed that 
the Chicago Counseling Center group, though confining its 
research primarily to the investigation of client-centered 
therapy, has become increasingly concerned with the behavior 
of the client outside the counseling situation. The work is 
comprehensively summarized by Rogers (1951) and by See- 
man and Raskin (1953). Reviews of current research in the 
general areas of diagnosis and therapy may be found in the 
chapters of the Annual Review of Psychology on *Counseling" 
(e.g. Berdie, 1950; Bordin, 1950; Stuit, 1951; Pepinsky, 1951; 
Gilbert, 1952; Williamson, 1953; Wrenn, 1954). These re- 
views, and the volume of studies they encompass, attest to 
the important place given to research by professional coun- 
selors (or to the compulsion of professional counselors to be 
known as research workers). 
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METHODOLOGY 


Because the specific content of current research has been, 
and is being, comprehensively reviewed elsewhere, we shall 
limit our discussion to the use of scientific method in the 
assessment of counseling outcomes. Consistent with such an 
orientation is a methodological inquiry—a systematic investi- 
gation and formulation of scientific research methods (War- 
ren, 1934, p. 166)—into assessment problems. From the stand- 
point of methodology we may study current research methods. 
For the present discussion, then, we shall focus on methods, 


rather than on the particular studies which have employed 
them.’ 


A Conceptual View 


Among the many possible ways to describe them, events in 
the life of a client may be conceptualized as having time and 
space coordinates. On the time dimension, such events can be 
considered to range from the remote past to the remote future; 
spatially, from the standpoint of an external observer who 
views the physical organism and its environment, these events 
range from the extremely close and simple to the extremely 
far away and complex. This kind of conceptual scheme was 
used by Brunswik (1939) as a means of describing, in an 
orderly fashion, contemporary psychological systems. As shown 
in Figure 4, we move from the nonmanipulable, antecedent 
conditions of the client's remote past, on the left of the dia- 
gam (c), to the difficult-to-predict events of the client's 
remote future, on the right (C). As the client is being coun- 
seled, we may conceive of observable, manipulable, antecedent 
conditions of the counseling situation itself, on the left (b), 
and observable, molar behavior of the client, on the right (B). 

? Important background material for this Section includes Wrenn (1951, 


рр. 475-508) on research evaluation; Gordon, et al. (1952); and Seeman and 


Raskin (1953), on programmatic research: and a symposium on counseling 
methodology by Dressel (1953), Shoben (19534) aha Pepinsky (1953). 
See also Froehlich (1947), Snyder (1947), and Hahn ad Mau а (1950, 
pp. 343-366) for a more extensive categorization of research than ours. 
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The latter events may be designated as complex bodily move- 
ments (e.g., talking in phrases or sentences, or other gross ac- 
tivity of the client, to which general interpretive labels can be 
attached). In a narrower focus, we may conccive of sensory 
events impinging upon the client's receptor organs (a), and 
corresponding motor—muscular and glandular—responses (А). 
Events a and A are called proximal, in that they seem to be 
nearest to the central, associative, and organizing processes of 
the client at any given time. Events b and B are called distal, 
in that they seem to be more remote from the central proc- 


esses. And events c and C are the most remote in time, hence 
the most distal.* 


In between the observable sensory events (a) and the 
observable motor events (b) are the intraclient events that we 
have referred to as “central, associative, and organizing ргос- 
esses." These are the linking, hypothetical constructs, such as 
"habit-strength," or "perceptions," mentioned in Chapters 2, 
3, and 4. Depending upon one's conceptual focus, as Brunswik 
(1939) has indicated, one may study the relations between any 
or all of the events from c to C. 

Our diagram in Figure 4, however, has a spatial as well as a 
temporal dimension. Moving up or down on the chart, away 
from the client, we may consider events that are increasingly 
complex or remote, physically, from the client. At points b 
through B, for example, we may wish to consider concurrent 
events outside of the counseling situation. And, of necessity, 
we must consider an increasingly wide range of physical events, 
as we study the client at points c and С. These are the retro- 
spective and prospective “unknowns” that make it difficult for 
us to postdict his remote past, or to predict his remote future. 
We must allow for these unknown events beyond our ken and 
control, because they constitute a source of error in our at- 
tempts to control the present learning of the client, and they 


^Lewin's (1943) "principle of contemporaneity" is somewhat related to 


Brunswik’s notion of “proximal” and “distal” events, but Lewin would have 
emphasized the “psychological” (ће, client-perceived) situation, as opposed 
to the observable, physical events, to which we have teference here. 
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place even greater limitation upon our ability to predict his 
postcounseling behavior. 

Recasting the information in Figure 4 and the discussion 
of it, we may envisage the paradigm in Figure 5. For exam- 
ple, we may choose to concern ourselves solely with events 
occurring in the counseling situation. Over a number of inter- 
views, then, we could study the client from the onset (b") to 
the termination (87) of counseling. On the other hand, we 
may wish to study the events occurring within a single inter- 
view (b' to B’). In this case, the range and complexity of 
observable events to be accounted for would be less. A still 
more restricted range of events could be dealt with if we were 
to study the client at any point within the interview (b to B). 
Here, if we are concerned only with motor responses (A), we 
have less to account for than if we are concerned with molar 
behavior (B). More ambitiously, however, we may study the 
client from the onset of counseling (b^) with the intent of 
Predicting to his remote future (C). In this case, we shall 
have to account for an extremely wide range of stimuli at 
point C. We may find it advisable to buttress our prediction 
with inferences drawn from the client’s remote past (c). 
Thus, our conceptual focus can be broad, or it can be narrow. 
Our inquiry may extend over a long period of time, or it may 

e restricted to a few seconds. In general, the longer the 
period of time over which we choose to observe a client, the 
More complex will be the events that we shall have to deal 
with. It is Brunswik’s (1943) contention, however, that to 
understand and predict the behavior of an individual in his 
Physical environment, we must study him, as much as we are 
able, in his “normal” life situation. A methodological study 
ОЁ the assessment of counseling outcomes may help to clarify 
issues, but, at least now, it cannot reconcile nor serve to help 
us decide among them. 


The Study of the Single Case 


Particularly in the early stages of research inquiry one may 
gather data on a series of individual cases. In fact, the prac- 
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ticing counselor does this as he collects, organizes, and inter- 
prets data on a given client. By recourse to one way screens, 
recordings, case consultations, and staff clinics, he may check 
his observations and inferences against those of independent 
observers. Or he may check his inferences against those of 
the psychological examiner, of the observer outside the 
counseling situation, etc. He may even verify his predictions 
against his own observations at a later time. Methodologically, 
the study of the single case may be varied; it can encompass 
all of the events in Figure 5, or be restricted to an adjacent 
pair, e.g., the remote past (c) and the onset of counsel- 
ing ( b". 

Ап advantage of this research method is that large amounts 
of data can be collected in much less time than would be 
required for numbers of cases. Thus intensive analysis can be 
made at relatively low cost. In the preliminary phases of 
inquiry, too, it permits a flexibility of approach in the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data that would not be possible in a 
formal research design. It allows for practice in the use of 
Observational methods and for preliminary tests of hypotheses, 
and may save time and money in formal experimentation. Its 
chief disadvantage is its restricted sampling. The prediction of 
а single behavioral event, or complex of events, cannot be the 
basis of generalization to other cases, or groups of cases. Here, 
probability statements about future cases can be built only 
Out of experience with a series of cases. The counselor may 
attempt to derive such probability statements from a series of 


Observations of the single case, by moving in time from left to 


tight over a number of positions in Figure 5—e.g., from b to a 
selor seeks to help 


to B to B’ to B". During counseling, the coun е 2 
the client achieve change rather than consistency in behavior 
from position to position. The counselor cannot use these 

ehavioral changes as a basis for making probability statements 
about new clients. A further disadvantage of the single-case 
study is that it does not permit the institution of controls. 


Thus, the counselor can have confidence that a particular be- 
havioral event is a function of specified antecedent conditions 
onstrate the occurrence of 


only to the extent that he can dem 
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the behavior under the specified conditions, and its nonoccur- 
rence under a different set of conditions. 


The Miniature, or Laboratory, Experiment 


This research method is illustrated in Figure 5 by a focus 
upon events occurring in the sequence b to B’. In this in- 
stance, an observer may wish to know whether a particular set 
of antecedent conditions (b) is associated with a predicted set 
of sensory events (a), with motor behavior (A), or with molar 
behavior (B). He may decide to check upon the consistency 
of events B by repeating his observations at the time of be- 
havior B'. Here, under laboratory conditions, the investigator 
can institute rigorous, experimental control of conditions b, 
and restrict the breadth of his inquiry into the subject's 
sensory, motor, or molar behavior. Large numbers of subjects 
may be investigated, and relatively accurate predictions made 
at a great saving in time and expense. It may be that formal, 
hypothetico-deductive theories of behavior can be generate 
and tested most readily in the laboratory. But such theories 
may account only for the restricted events of the miniature 
situation. A more complex theoretical structure may be neces 
sary to account for the more complex events of the typical 
counseling situation, or the even more complicated occur 
rences of the client's everyday life. 


Outcome Research 


This kind of research utilizes observations of the client's 
behavior obtained outside of the counseling interview. Refer- 
ring to Figure 5, we note that the focus of research is upon the 
client's behavior at the end of particular interviews (B^); 2t 
the termination of the counseling contact (B^), or at points 
subsequent to counseling (C). Under the heading of "admin- 
istrative research” (a euphemistic term!), we may lump #0: 
gether volumes of research reports on the supposedly pleasant 
and money-saving consequences of a new counseling progta™- 
Population figures are cited to show that students’ attendance 
records are improved, that there are fewer students who drop 
out of school, that there is greater participation in the activities 
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program, that the divorce rate goes down, that job turn-over is 
reduced—and so forth, ad nauseam. By comparing the post- 
counseling behavior of clients with their precounseling be- 
havior, however, the research worker may obtain more valid 
measures of behavioral change. For example, activity following 
the end of an interview (B’) may be contrasted with client 
activity preceding it (b’), or the client’s postcounseling be- 
havior (B^) may be contrasted with his precounseling behavior 
(57). A refinement of this procedure consists of comparing 
counseled with noncounseled groups upon whom behavioral 
measures have been obtained over like periods of time. 

This method has the advantage of permitting comparisons 
of the client’s behavior status either before and after, or at 
Successive points in, a series of counseling interviews. Espe- 
cially where measures of control group behavior are available, 
tentative inferences may be drawn as to the effects of coun- 
Seling upon client behavior. By obtaining successive postcoun- 
seling measures, the stability of changes may be determined. 
A major disadvantage of outcome research, per se, is that one 
cannot specify the relations between intra- and extracounseling 
events. А second disadvantage, which applies to a lesser extent 
in process-outcome research (see later discussion of this re- 
search method), is the difficulty of matching experimental 
with control groups. Motivation for counseling, for example, 
Provides a seemingly important, yet embarrassingly elusive, 
Source of variation in behavior. "T 

An ingenious solution was proposed and instituted by the 
Chicago Counseling Center group (Grummon, 1952). What 
they termed a “wait group” was administered a standard bat- 
tery of tests at the time of initial contact with the counseling 
agency. In contrast with a group of clients, who were coun- 
Seled immediately and who took a similar battery of pretests, 
the wait group was not allowed to begin counseling until sixty 
days later. Since the test battery was readministered periodi- 
cally during counseling, changes in the wait group could be 


5 " P 

Reports of i «wait group" design were presented at the 
1953 Еч а аи at E S american Psychological Association, by Rogers, 
et al. (1953). 
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contrasted with those of the counseled group over a roughly 
equivalent period of time. Moreover, the wait group could 
serve, also, as “own controls," since their performance after 
the 60-day wait could be compared with their performance 
after counseling had been under way, after termination of 
counseling, and after follow-up periods had elapsed. Until 
more is known concerning the psychological effect of the 
period of waiting itself, however, its adequacy as a method of 
control will have to be questioned. For example, delay in 
counseling (ie. deprivation) may be associated with drive 
increase, producing spuriously large differences in the meas- 
ured behavior of the waiting and the immediately counseled 
groups. 

Process Research 


As delimited in Figure 5, this method of research may be 
conceived of as dealing with events within the confines of the 
counseling interview, with a possible range in inquiry from 
the onset of counseling (b") to its termination (B^). The 
method has been used in an attempt to overcome the disad- 
vantage of research which left events within the counseling 
situation unspecified and untapped. As a result of this con- 
сегп, extensive, published research on the counseling process 
now provides the counselor-practitioner with a wealth of in- 
formation about these intracounseling events. The methodol- 
ogy of process studies alone could be discussed at length, for 
it is an area in which there has been considerable variation in 
research design and instrumentation. 

The greatest single boon to process research has been the 
development of relatively inexpensive, high-fidelity, electronic 
recording equipment that has made possible the collection an 
analysis of the verbal content of interviews. From these, also, 
typewritten transcripts of client-counsclor interactions can be 
made. Although such typescripts are costly, they are more 
conveniently analyzed than the recordings themselves. More 
directly, independent observations of the counseling situation 
can be obtained with the help of one-way vision screens and 
interofice communication equipment. Even though certain 
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Observations and inferences can be made just about as con- 
sistently from typescripts as from actual recordings (Porter, 
1943), other evidence suggests the specificity of different kinds 
of behavioral manifestations (Mowrer, et al., 1953). Meth- 
odologically, then, it would be desirable to obtain a broader 
observational sampling of concomitantly occurring behavioral 
events than is provided by recordings or typescripts. Under 
problems of assessment," however, we noted that limitations 
of time, money, and respect for the feelings of clients have 
made it difficult to conduct research along these lines. 
. Another methodological dimension in process studies 
involves variation in numbers of cases. The single-case study, 
for example, may be confined to the events of the counseling 
Situation. Here, again, much has been gained in communicat- 
ing the flavor of the actual situation by the use of verbatim 
transcriptions of counselor-client talk. But, as stated earlier, 
Probability statements concerning the sequence of intracoun- 
seling events cannot be generalized to other cases. Such gen- 
eralizations, however, have been made, properly, from studies 
Involving several cases. 

А related dimension in methodology is the use of experi- 
mental and control groups. An advantage of process over out- 
COme research is that the former permits us to predict the 
Occurrence of future events as a function of actual, manipula- 

€, antecedent events within the counseling situation. For 
example, an investigator may choose to control for amount 
of counselor talk, predicting and testing the amount of subse- 
quent client talk. Or the study may center on changes in the 
Client’s verbalized attitudes toward himself as a function of the 
extent to which the counselor communicates understanding 
and acceptance. The second kind of research is important 
methodologically, because it permits the study of changes in 
criterion (dependent) variables as a function of variation in 
Manipulable (independent) variables. Here, in contrast to the 
Outcome research studies, one may control for the effects of 
"relevant variables by using counseled experimental and con- 
tol groups. The effect of such an elusive variable as *motiva- 
tion for counseling” can be reduced, at least, by а random 
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selection of experimental and control group subjects from 
among all incoming clients. 

The general method of process research has the advantage 
of permitting us to acquire an intimate knowledge of events 
occurring within the counseling situation. It is an expensive 
and time-consuming undertaking, however, especially if entire 
series of interviews for a number of cases are to be transcribed 
and analyzed. But this can hardly be called a disadvantage if 
the result is an important contribution to knowledge of how 
counseling takes place. We may expect that typical interview 
summaries, or "case notes," will be retrospectively falsified 
(Covner, 1944b), probably in line with the wish-fulfillment 
of the summarizer. While distortions do occur in the process 
of recording and transcribing interviews, the error is greatly 
reduced. Certainly, the range and complexity of events that 
can be accounted for by process research is greater than those 
of the miniature counseling situation. Loss in conceptual 
rigor is compensated for by increase in breadth of knowledge. 

The focus on process research alone, however, has a major 
disadvantage. It tells us nothing of the client's behavior out- 
side of the counseling situation. To use Brunswik's (1939, 
1943) term, it is here that the important, extrabehavioral 
"achievements" take place (see discussion of “process-outcome 
research"). Common sense may tell us that if a client changes 
his behavior in response to defined stimulus conditions of 
counseling, he will change it outside. We may even predict 
that specified changes will occur—from assumptions character- 
izing a hypothetical client, derived fróm our theoretical struc- 
ture (see Chapters 9 and 10). But until we actually test them 
outside of counseling, such predictions have the status O 
unverified propositions, and nothing more. Hence, we must 


extend our observations and predictions beyond the confines 
of the interview. 


Process-Outcome Research 


Process-outcome research is the result of attempts to sur 
mount the limitations of separate process or outcome studies- 
Its focus, with respect to Figure 5, extends from points on the 
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diagram prior to b^ and beyond B". Тће client's extracounsel- 
ing behavior can be observed before and after each interview. 
Furthermore, these observations can be extended into the cli- 
ent's remote future (C). They can be limited to the client's 
Sensory and motor behavior; they can be extended to include 
gross, molar activity, or they can include, even, his extra- 
behavioral “achievements.” As noted at the end of the “proc- 
ess research” discussion, this is Brunswik’s (1939, 1943) term; 
it refers to the “distal effects” of an organism’s behavior. In 
the case of a client, this is exemplified by the effects of his 
responses toward other persons. The example can be pursued 
along the lines of the theoretical approach taken in this book. 
Especially if these other persons are stimuli for the arousal of 
relevant and irrelevant drives (see Chapters 4-6), which the 
client is learning to reduce through the acquisition of new 
Stimulus-response patterns in the counseling situation (see 
Chapters 8-10), the effects of his responses toward the other 
persons will be important to him. These are the persons whom 
Sullivan (1947) and Shoben (1953а, 1953b) have referred to 
as "significant others.” The client’s responses toward his sig- 
nificant others, in turn, have an effect upon their responses 
toward him. His “achievement,” then, can be construed to 
be the effect of their responses upon his relevant drive states, 
as inferred from his subsequent responses to these, and yet 
other, important persons. E Е 
Other kinds of client achievements, more traditionally dis- 
cussed, include scores on tests, course grades, supervisors Tat- 
ings of job performance, etc. Of course, We should not fail to 
include under the heading of “achievement” ог “distal effect, 
records of muscular or glandular responses, SCOICS on percep- 
tual tasks, О sorts, etc. The effects of such recorded perform- 
ances can be determined by comparing them with the client's 
Previous performances, Or with the performances of other 
Persons. These measurable effects are particularly important 
if, deductively, and in advance of their occurrence, they can be 
inked with irrelevant drive reduction; 16, 25 indices o 


increased response availability on the part of the client. 
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Thus, unlike the miniature counseling or the process studies, 
process-outcome research is concerned with the achievements 
of the client in the extracounseling situation. Achievements, 
from which increased response availability can be inferred, 
and which can be measured in the client's postcounseling, 
everyday-living situation, are the most useful; yet they are the 
most difficult to obtain and to predict. This is shown in the 
increased range and complexity of events to be accounted 
for as we move toward the client's remote future (C) in 
Figure 5. 

Unlike outcome studies, on the other hand, process- 
outcome research designs call for the specification, prediction, 
and measurement of relationships between intracounseling 
and extracounseling events. Though one may choose to re- 
strict one's inquiry for a time to the process or outcome phase 
of research, one cannot escape the necessary, if difficult, task 
of combining the two. For example, a useful enterprise 15 
that of discovering, among extracounseling behaviors of clients, 
more proximal and easily obtained predictors of more remote, 
hard-to-measure behaviors. Thus, if a test that can be admin- 
istered at the counseling agency is also a valid predictor of a 
person's measured interpersonal relations, the test may be sub- 
stituted for the measure of interpersonal relations. Yet, the 
test result itself is useful only if it has a validated relationship 
with designated events in the counseling situation. 

. In process-outcome research, as in other research approaches, 
1 is possible to study a single case. Even though one may 
demonstrate the internal consistency of different behavioral 
measures obtained during a given time interval, such findings 
cannot be generalized to new cases; the point has been empha- 
sized that empirical generalizations, properly, are probability 
statements based upon a sampling of several cases. 

. The problem of control is as difficult to solve here as it was 
1n process research. A helpful solution has been proposed by 
Dressel (1953): the use of statistical control through covarr 
ance analysis. Employing this method, one can set out in 
advance to test certain hypotheses regarding the relationships 
between designated process (independent) and outcome (de- 
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pendent) variables. Instead of trying to control in advance for 
the amount of variation in a process variable, however, one 
merely determines, statistically, the relationship between the 
process variable and a specified outcome variable. In statistical 
terms, one can test for the significance of the regression of 
outcome-on-process measures, and determine the correlation 
between the two sets of measures. If one has obtained pre- 
counseling as well as postcounseling measures of the specified 
outcome variable, one can also determine the relationship 
between “gain” scores and the designated process measures. 
Finally, in studying process-outcome methodology, we 
should not neglect the impressive work of the Chicago Coun- 
seling Center group. The publication entitled Studies in 
Client-Centered Therapy (Gordon, Grummon, Rogers, and 
Seeman, 1952) provides a comprehensive and challenging 
treatment of problems in hypothesis construction, research 
planning, research design, and their implications for a method 
of therapy, as well as their relevance to the formulation and 
revision of psychological theory. Of special interest is their 
use of “block design" in which a number of projects involving 
particular sets of hypotheses could be integrated with the study 
Of a designated group of subjects. Grummon's (1952) sum- 
mary of “Block 1" gives a bird's-eye view of one set of studies: 
The over-all plan of the study is to make psychological and 
behavioral measures before, during and following the therapy 
(including long term follow-up) and to record all the inter- 
views which serve as the basic data for studies examining the 
Process of client-centered psychotherapy. The experimental 
group consists of 31 unselected clients who had undergone six 
Or more therapeutic interviews. Twenty-four clients who 
Started in the project but dropped therapy before six interviews 
form the attrition group. An equivalent-control group, which is 
matched individually with the experimental group for age, sex, 
Student-nonstudent status, was selected from among persons 
volunteering to participate in a research on personality. An 
Own-control group is also employed in which about one-half of 
the clients started in the research were administered the test 
battery, waited sixty days, retook the test battery, and then 
began therapy. (P. 46.) 
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Research in the Chicago Counseling Center has grown out 
of intimate acquaintance with the process of counseling itself. 
As one reads of this group's developments in research inquiry 
(Seeman and Raskin, 1953), one is conscious of progressive 
change toward greater sophistication in conceptualization and 
methodology. A major weakness in the research program, 
methodologically, is the decision to study a single therapeutic 
approach; thus a comparison with other therapies is lacking. 

In conclusion, process-outcome research has the advantage 
over other methods of telling us how what happens during 
counseling is related to what happens outside of the situation. 
Its major disadvantages are its costliness in time and money, 
especially as inquiry is extended into the client's present and 
future everyday-living situations. Problems of research design 
also become more complex, and the accuracy of prediction 
into the remote future may be disappointingly low for such 
extended inquiry. Moreover, as in the process studies, service 
demands interfere with scientific control and manipulation of 
variables. Nevertheless, process-outcome research affords the 
means of synthesizing information from other research ap- 
proaches, and is the crucial testing ground for it. While other 
methods are important, the link between theory and practice 
is made strongest if the practitioner is helped to understand 
better the relationship between what happens in the counsel- 


ing situation and outside activities that are of concern to 
the client. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In his Presidential address to the American Psychological 
Association's Division of Personality and Social Psychology; 
Hunt (1952a) reviewed the present status of research in psy- 
chotherapy and made an ambitious proposal for “an inte- 
grated program” of research. Here psychotherapists in a vari- 
ety of clinical settings, and presumably representing different 

schools” of therapy, would contribute standardized diagnos- 
tic data on their clients, data on the process of psychotherapy 
yielding “significant measures of therapist behavior,” ап 
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measures of client change, including follow-up. But this is an 
admitted ideal, and there remains a large gap between Hunt's 
broad recommendations and the explicit detail needed in set- 
ting up such a program. · 
, Hunts paper seems to reflect a trend toward research as an 
important part of the counseling or other clinical agency's 
activity. Research is now an explicit part of the clinical and 
counseling psychologists’ functions in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration program. In the meetings and the professional journals 
of the American Psychological Association, there is increasing 
pressure for the presentation of empirical and experimental 
evidence on “what works” in counseling—personal conviction 
he enough. The American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
es Psychology, too, makes research an important part of its 
examination for the diploma awarded in the fields of clini- 
cal, counseling, and industrial psychology. 
mee interest and activity, in turn, have promoted a 
an hy skepticism about many aspects of the counseling situ- 
ation formerly taken for granted. Seeman’s (1948) research 
In client self-selection of tests, for example, calls into grave 
"inn a once popular assumption that the counselor was 
ihe more competent to decide what tests should be given to 
E client in counseling. The rescarch of Carnes and Robin- 
lie (1948) has challenged the assumption that amount of 
client talk is directly related to counseling effectiveness. 
Research, too, has reduced the amount of equivocation 
among therapists of different “schools.” As we have men- 


tioned on several occasions, Fiedler’s (19502, 1950b, 19518, 
gest that 


dd studies of client-counselor “relationship” sugs 
ifferences among "schools" may be matters of opinion rather 
than practice. There is another implication here: that research 
has increased the amount of communication among coun- 
Selors, and is associated also with the "emerging synthesis" 
096 various theoretical approaches to counseling (see 
hapter 4). 
à Тће increased communicatio 
p counselors and other pro 
mportant implications for resear 


n among counselors and be- 
fessional workers has other 
ch and practice. For exam- 
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ple, one of the important contributions of the trait-and-factor- 
centered counseling group (Chapter 2) has been its insistence 
upon the specification of criterion groups against which the 
measured performance of clients should be compared. With 
an "increasingly explicit emphasis . . . given to the influence 
of social pressures on individual development" in the study of 
human personality during the 1940's (Pepinsky, 1949, pp. 
39-40) has come a new orientation toward building more ade- 
quate test norms and toward criterion research in general. 
"Reference group theory" (Merton and Kitt, 1950), in par- 
ticular, demands an explicit identification and specification of 
an individual's own cultural and subcultural norms, in making 
inferences about him. In other words, one cannot achieve 
adequate understanding of a client's behavior without some 
knowledge of the "reference groups" which he uses as stand- 
ards and sources of comparison for his own behavior. This 
has important implications for the study of client motives and 
for the prediction of how client behavior may be expected to 
change under specified conditions of counseling. 

It is in the continued spirit of the "provisional try" that 
researchers in the field of counseling may be expected to pur- 
sue their inquiry. Whether such research should be pursued 
in the context of a single frame of reference toward counsel- 
Ing—as seems to be the case with the self-theory group, 
whether the gathering of data should instead be pursued in 
more eclectic fashion—as with the communications group, is 
a matter of predilection rather than hard and fast judgment. 
Shaffer (1951) has argued compellingly for the multiple 
frame of reference approach to counseling research, in which 
persons with differing theoretical orientations can work in the 
same research setting. He thinks that this stimulates freedom 
and flexibility and a healthful cross-fertilization of ideas in the 
pursuit of knowledge; the variety of research projects spon- 
sored by the Teachers College, Columbia, Department of 
Guidance is cited as evidence for his position. 

How research should be conducted in the future, then, i$ 
not a closed question at the present time, despite the trend 
toward integration among the various counseling approaches. 
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Naive empiricism, which seems to characterize the study of 
single cases, certainly cannot be rejected, for it was in this 
manner that Freud derived his brilliant insights into human 
personality. In the Collected Papers (Freud, 1952-1953), one 
can trace the development of his ideas. His early writings, in 
particular, were characterized by the development of con- 
Structs out of his experiences with patients, and he did not 
hesitate to revise with new experiences. Although Freud con- 
tinued to modify his ideas throughout his professional career, 
there was a later exaggerated tendency to defend his theory 
against the incompatible observations or inferences of other 
persons. 

Naive empiricism, too, seems to have influenced much of 
Rogers’ writings about clients, counselors, and counseling. In 
contrasting his three major books (1939, 1942, 1951), one 
notes marked changes in perspective—stimulated as much by 
his own tendency to “grow” and modify with his clients, we 
presume, as by the continuing program of research with which 
he has been associated. This ability to maintain a fresh per- 
spective—in Rogers’ (1952b) own terms, to be “open to expe- 
Tience”—with each new client has permitted Rogers to change 
his ideas, Thus, there is much to be said for naive empiricism, 
if the counselor himself is sophisticated enough to revise his 
hypotheses about a particular client. 

Problems arise when one attempts to communicate to other 
Persons his experience and the constructions he puts upon 
them. It is here that the miniature counseling situation has 
its advantages. For it was in the laboratory that Hull and 
Tolman developed their important conceptualizations of the 
learning process. Using animal subjects, particularly the albino 
Norway rat (Beach, 1950), Hull, Tolman, and their associates 
Were able to specify relevant independent variables, to vary 
them systematically, and, to а considerable extent, to minimize 
the effects of irrelevant or extraneous variables. In fact, it is one 
Of the mischievous delights in reading the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology to note how one investigator will pounce 
9n the inadequate controls of a previous study, and then 
Tepeat the study with his controls. We must admit, however, 
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that the researcher's motivation seems to be more often to 
prove his point than to contribute to knowledge. But the Keet 
(1948) and Greenspoon (see Dollard and Miller, 1950, pp. 
43-44) studies illustrate how the laboratory might be used in 
counseling research. 

Yet the miniature counseling type of study has the disad- 
vantage of failing to approximate "real life" problems and sit- 
uations (Kris, 1947) to which we would like to generalize. 
Such process-outcome studies as those of Dressel and Matte- 
son (1950) and the Chicago Counseling Center “block 
design” research (e.g, Grummon, 1952), previously cited, 
seem to overcome this objection in that actual clients who 
have come to a counseling agency are used. Disadvantages of 
process-outcome research, however, have been cited: e.g., more 
complex problems of research design, loss of predictive accu- 
тасу when inquiry is extended into the remote futures of cli- 
ents, and conflicts between scientific and service demands. 
Although this kind of research is most immediately applicable 
to the practice of counseling, all we can say at this point is 
that whatever serves to discover knowledge about the counsel- 
ing process and its outcomes should be used. 

. How can the counselor learn to ask the "right" questions 
in his research inquiry and in his counseling practice? What- 
ever his theoretical orientation, and we have tried to show that 
this does affect his research and practice, there are genera 
questions with which he will need to be concerned. The fol- 
lowing are illustrative: 

. What is the client like? 

- How did the client get that way? 

. What is the counselor doing during counseling? 

- What is the client doing during counseling? 


- How do the counselor and client interact during coun- 
seling? 


Mi А ov КУ н 


These seem pertinent because subsequent questions about the 
process of assessment itself imply that there are answers 10 
these initial questions. Next, the counselor must ask 
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6. How has the client changed? 

7. What is the relationship between (a) the client's be- 
havior subsequent to counseling and (b) the previous 
behavior of counselor and client during and prior to 
counseling? 


Тће above list is not intended to exhaust the supply of 
questions with which the counselor as scientist-practitioner 
must be concerned. They have been abstracted from avail- 
able discussions about the counseling process and its out- 
comes. Each counselor must recast them in the terms of 
his own assumptions about clients and counseling. That is, 
his own theoretical bias will suggest how the questions 
Should be: stated as hypotheses derived from his assump- 
tions. If he is to communicate his results to other coun- 
Selors, the limiting requirement upon his hypotheses is that 
they imply the testing operations by which the hypotheses 
are to be accepted or rejected. Thus, the counselor cannot 
State that "the client will change for the better as the result 
of counseling." He must state that “under such-and-such con- 

itions, such-and-such a client will change in such-and-such 
ways.” In all cases, “such-and-such” implies stipulation of his 
Operations for describing and measuring observable events. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


We began this chapter with the statement that the problem 

Of assessment demanded new and flexible methods. While we 
ave given emphasis to general problems of research design, we 
must not neglect the equally important problem of instrumen- 
tation, Flexibility in the specification and use of assessment 
€vices is vital to productive research inquiry. The recent 
volume by Mowrer and his collaborators (1923) illustrates this 
Point nicely. Although the volume contains а set of papers е 
theory, concepts, and applications," its greater bulk 5 m e 
UP of reports on “research methods and results. Significant у, 
€ congruence of theory and observation becomes subject to 
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test with the availability of new instrumentation and recently 
developed "statistics of the individual" This makes increas- 
ingly possible the testing of actual clients as a means of vali- 
dating their hypothetical, theoretically derived counterparts. 
The very methods of attack, the research techniques them- 
selves, seem to have grown out of a concern with the building 
of psychological theory. While Mowrer’s volume does not 
Show a dramatic convergence of independently measured sets 
of events to conform with any single hypothesis—for instance, 
that of tension reduction in therapy—it does offer the proce- 
dural means of testing such a hypothesis. 

Mowrer's volume, in its wealth of empirical evidence and 
diversity of instrumentation, helps to establish an important, 
related point. This is the provisional nature of theory. We 
have referred several times to Seeman and Raskin's (1953) 
chapter in this collection of papers: its title, "Research Per- 
spectives in Client-Centered Therapy," is consistent with its 
message—that the theoretical frame of reference of the self- 
theory group has been subject to constant revision on the 
Bs of new research evidence. This spirit pervades Mowrer’s 

ook. 

Theory, then, has an important place in counseling research 
and practice. By means of research, it offers an inductive path 


to deductive laws—laws, as stressed repeatedly, that are subject 
to repeal! 


Some Conciupinc REMARKS 


We have begun and we shall end this book with the аззег- 
tion that the counselor, as а psychologist, can make his distinc- 
tive professional contribution by combining the roles of prac- 
titioner and scientist. We have offered some “for instances” 
in the form of a theoretical approach to clients and counseling 
and the means of implementing such an approach in counsel- 
ing practice. The preceding chapters on “initial” and "further 
contacts” suggest a number of hypotheses to be tested. Out 
hope for “new and flexible methods” of research in counseling 
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has been rewarded by the review of current research design 
and instrumentation. 


We close with the uncomfortable feeling that much has 
been left unsaid, much that is pertinent, unexplained. The 
following anecdote seems appropriate. Our friend Dr. Harold 
Garfinkel tells a story of the building of the first telegraph 
connection between Minsk and Pinsk. Two Russian peasants 
were standing by, observing the insertion of the telegraph poles 
into the ground and the stringing up of lines between them. 

“What is this?” the one peasant asked the other. 

_“They are setting up a telegraph between Minsk and 
Pinsk,” was the reply. 

“But how does the thing work?” : 

“Well, I’ll tell you—it's as if there were a dog with his 
head in Pinsk and his tail in Minsk. You pull the dog's tail 
in Minsk and it barks in Pinsk." 

"But how does it work?" . 

“Well,” and the other scratched his head, “it’s just like I 
told you—only without the dog!” 

Counseling is just as we have described it . . . 
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